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PREFACE. 


In |;>re[njrhig these lectures for the press I 
have been umidi indebted to Professor Cowell, 
who was good enough to take an interest in 
tlmt part of them which relates to India, and 
£o Mr Ourmingham, the aiithor of that most 
interesting book, The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce. 
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TI'INDRNOY IN KNfiUSn IfISTdRY. 

It Is a, iiiaxiiti (if iiiiiio rtiat liistury, wliiln it 

sliDiiId lit.' siMi'iitil'ui ill ils iiifllmil, ,sli(iiil(l piireiiu a prai’lical 
iilijiKif, Thai, is, ill slimiiil imi, mtinily ji;'nirtiry the ivadnv’s 
riinusily abiiiil, llai imst, bill, niwlily his viownf t,hi.‘ |irt;,sijiifc 
and liis fnivnasl. nl' tin- liitiii'i!. Now if tldis riiaxim bo 
fiiiiiid. iliii history of ’MiijL;ia,iitI on,i,;iii to oiid with soiiio- 
I hill,!;' that iiii,!;iit bo oalloil a nioral. Soiiio largo couchisiou 
ought to ni'iso out of it; it oiiglit to oxliihit the goiiom] 
iriidoiicy of hhigiish alliiirs in snob a way as to set ns 
tliinkiiig alioiil (he (iiliiro and divining the destiny wbicii 
is iv, served for IIS. The more so lieoaiiso the part playi'd by 
oiir coimlry in the. world (certainly doos not grow loss pro- 
minent as history advances. Somo ouiintries, such as Hol- 
land and Sweden, niigh!, pa,rdoiiably regard their iiistoryas 
ill a. iiiaiiner wound up. They were oiico gri.'at, but the con- 
ditions of j.heir greatness have passed away, and thi^y now 
hold a secondary place. TImir iiitcrost in their own past 
islhereforeoillier sentimental or purely scie.ntific. ; the only 
praeliea,! lesson of their liislory is a lesson of resignation. 
ISut Kiiglaiid has grown steadily givater and givater, 
». U 1 
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absolutely at least if not always relatively. It is far greater 
now than it was in the eighteenth ceiituiy; it was flxr 
greater in the eighteenth century than in the seventeenth, 
far gi'eater in the seventeenth than in the sixteenth. 
The protligious greatness to which it has atlainod nialces 
the question of its future infinitely inq)ortfi.nt and at tih(! 
same time most anxious, because it is oA’ident that the 
great colonial extension of our .state exposes it to new 
dangers, from which in its ancient insular insignificance 
it was free. 

The interest of English history ought therefons to 
deepen steadily to the close, and, since the future grows out 
of the past, the history of the past of England ought (,o 
give rise to a prophecy concoriiing her future. Yot our 
popular historians scarcely seem to think so. Does uol, 
Aristotle say that a drama end.s, hut a,u epic poem (»nly 
loaves off? English history, as it is ftopnlarly relaled, 
not only has no distinct end, but loaves off in such a 
gradual manner, gi-owing feebler and foehlor, duller ninf 
dnller, towards the close, that one might snp])n.so tliat. 
England, instead of steadily gaining in .strength, had Immsi 
for a century or two dying of more old ago. Can f,hLs he 
right? Ought the stream to be allowed thiis to lose itself 
and evaporate in the midst of a sandy dusci’l, ? 'I’he ques- 
tion brings to mind thoso lines of Wordsworth : 

It is not to he thont'hl of that the Hood 
Of British froodoni, which to the optui Koa 
Of the worlirs from dark antii|uity 

Hath flowed ‘with pomp of waltti-fi iiiii withstood*, 

Boused tiion^,di it be full often to a mood 
Which apurns the check of fuilutary handM, 

That this most famoufi stream in liof'H and Rands 
Should p(*rish, and to evil ami to f'ootl 
Be lost for ever — 
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Well! tin’s sad fate, which is 'not to be thought of’, is 
just what bofals, if not tlie sti'oam itself of British freedom, 
yet the rt^dexion of it m our poj^mlar histories. 

Now su])|)osc^ wc Avish to vciinedy this evil, how shall we 
proceed? Here is no bad <|uostion Ibr historical students 
at the o[xmirig of an m^adianic year, the opening peihaps 
to some of their academic cotirsc. You arc asked to think 
over English history as a wliolo and consider if you cannot 
find some meaning, some method in it, if ypii cannot state 
some conclusion to vvliich it leads. Hitherto j)erhayis you 
have learinul names and ilates, lists of kings, lists of 
battles and wars. The time comes nr>w when you are to 
ask yoiirsi^lves, To what end ? For what practical purpose 
a^^ these facts collected and co]nmitied to niemuiy? If 
they lead to ikj great truths having at the same lime scien- 
tilic geiieiaJity and monnmtous practical bearings, then 
lush ay is but an amustmiciit and will scarcely liold its own 
in tile conllict of studios. 

No one can long study history without being haunted 
by f lu‘ idea, of de\t‘,!opmmit, of progre.^s. We move onward, 
Intli each of us aud all of us togetlior. England is not 
now wliat it was under the Stua.rts or the Tudors, and 
in the.se last ceiituileH at leasl. tlnuv. is much to favmir 
the view iliat the rnovc.mmit is ]ungTessivt‘, that it is 
toward sorm*t1iing bette.r. But how shall we define this 
movmnent, and how shall we mcjusure it? If w(^ are to 
study liisiory in that raiional spirli, witli that definite 
object which 1 hav<,^ r<*commcni(l(id, wo must fix our minds 
<m this (|nestion and arrive at some solution of it. We 
must not be contonl^ with those vagiui flourishes which the 
old school of liistorians, who accortiing to my view lost 
theuistilvcn in mere narrative, us«.Mj \jo aild lor form's sake 
before winding»up. 

1—2 
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Those vague flourishes usuall}?- consisterl in some 
reference to what was called the advance of civilisation. 
No definition of civilisation was given; it was sijokeii 
of in metaphorical languagli as a light, a day gradually 
advancing through its twilight and its dawii towards its 
noon; it was contrasted with a remote ill-dofiried pei*io<l, 
called the Dark Ages. Whether it would alwiiys go on 
brightening, or whether, lilco tlio physical day, it would 
pass again Into afternoon and evening, or wlieilna* it wanild 
come to an end by a sudden eclipse, as Ihe light of 
civilisation in the ancient world might appeaj* to liavo 
done, all this was left in the obscurity coiivenicjit. 1(,» a 
theory which -was not serious, aiul which fnily existod Ibr 
the purpose of rlietorieal ornament. 

It is a very fair sample of had ]hilosoplnsuig, lliis 
theory of civilmtion. You have to ex|’)laiu a Ifugo. mass 
of phenomena, about which you do not even know liial. 
they are of the same kind — but they liappeu to iMurm iulo 
view at the same time — ; Avliat do you debut iliug over 
the whole mass a word, which holds th<uu together 
a net? You carefully avoid defining this word, l)ut in 
speaking of it you use metaphors whi(^li im])ly ihul it 
denotes a living force of unknown, unlimit<‘d prop<Tties, 
so that a mere reference to it is eiumgh to explain ilu* 
most wonderful, the most dissimilar effects. It was used 
to explain a number of phenomena which had no fuil.her 
apparent connexion with each other than that tliey ha[^|M‘ned 
often to appear btgothor in history ; somethues t.Iit‘ softt^n- 
ing of manners, sometim<‘s mt^<*h}niicuJ invi'uliiuis, some- 
times religious toleration, sometimes tJu* appennuH'e t)f 
great poets and artists, sometimi^s seientiii(‘. tliscoveries, 
sometimes constitutional liberty, it was assiimtjd, though 
it was never proved, that all these things belonged together 
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and Inid a liiddorj cause, wliicli ^vas the Avorkiiig of the 
of civilisation. 

Wo might no .doiihj-. take lliis tlieoiy in hand, and give 
it a nnu’c coherent a|>[)earajicc'r’ Wo might start with the 
one ])rinciple of frciidom of tlionght, and trace all the 
coji,s(3(juciice.s that will follow Ironi that. Scientific dis- 
coveries and mocluuiical inventions may flow from it, if 
certain other condiiions are present; such discoveries 
and inveulions coming into general tiso will ehange the 
appearance of Iniman lile, give it a complicated, modem 
aspect; this chajige then wo miglit call tho advance of 
civilisatio]!. IJut ])olitical lilicrty has no connexion with 
all this. There was liberty at Athens before Plato and 
Aristotle, but afterwards it died out; liberty atEomc when 
thought wus rude and ignorant, but servitude after it 
Ix^caiiKi enlightened, And poetical genius has jiothing to 
(fo with it, for j)oetry d(,‘cliiiccl at Athens just as philosophy 
b(Vgfi,u, Uitid tlun’o was a Daiiie in Ita-ly l.)eibre the Kenais- 
‘ sauce, but no Dante after it. 

If we analyse tliis vague suui-toLal which wo cull civili- 
saf ion, wo sliall find that a luj’g’c part of it is what iniglit 
bo cxpf‘ctcd from tJio name, that is, the result of the union 
of men in civil communities or states, but that another 
piirt is <ui]y indirectly connected with this and is more 
immediately duo to other causes. Tlic progress of science, 
for Cixample, might l)o held to bo the principal factor in 
civilisution, yot, as 1 have just pointed out, it by no moans 
vu,ih‘-s regtdu-rly with civil woll-bcjing, tliough for the most 
]iaih it r(\quires a certain modicum of civil well-being. 
‘‘Jhat pui’t of tlu^ human Jot ^which laws or kings can cause 
or c.ur<i* is strictly limited. Now liistory may assume a 
hirger or a narrower function. It iuay investigate all the 
causes of Inimari woll-beijig alike; on tho other hand 
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it may attach itself to the civil community and to the 
part of human well-being whicli depends on tlijit. Now 
by a kind of unconscious tradition the latiei’ course has 
more usually been taken. Run over the fiunous histories 
that have been written ; yon will see t]ja,t tlm writers hn,ve 
always had in view, more or less consciously, states and 
governments, their intcnial developmentjlicir mutual deal- 
ings. It may bo <juito trmi tliat alfairs of this kiial ar** not 
always the most iniporiant of human aflairs. In the period 
recorded by Thucydides the most pormancidly ini[)oiia,Ml 
events inay have been the jdnlo.sophical carom’ of Soc,ratc,s 
and the artistic career of Pliiditis, yet 1'liiayilides has 
nothing to say of either, while he enlargos upon wars and in- 
trigues which now scorn potty. This is not i he itl’teci of a,ny 
narrowness of view. Thucydides is alive t< • I ho uni<|iic glory 
of the city ho describes; how els<^ c<ndd ho }ia,ve \vj‘itt<at 
(jyiXomXovfiev fi^T eureXe/tt? /cal <jiiXo<To<l)ovfJiif dvcv 
icml nay, so far as that glory was tlui I’osuli. ol* jMiliiical 
causes, ho is ready to discuss it, as that very ]>assago shows. 
It is with purpose and deliberation tliat Imj n.‘sf ri<*t.s liimsolf. 
The truth is that investigation maku^s pn gross hy dividing 
and subdividing the field. If you disiaiss ovaayiliing at 
once, you certainly got the advantage of a splendid va-rit‘ly i>f 
topics; but you do not make progress; if you would make 
progress, you luiist concentrate your aiteulhm upon one 
set of phenomena at a time. It seems to luu advisahh*. t,o 
keep history still within the old lines, and to treat sefjar- 
ately the important subjects which were omitied iu lliai 
scheme. I consider therefore that liistory has to do wit h I Ih‘ 
State, that it investigates the growth and (ihangi%s of a 
certain corporate society, which acts tlirough (Mnlain func- 
tionaries and certain assotublics. By the nature of th() 
State every person who lives in a certain territory is usually 
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a member of it, but history is not concerned with individ- 
uals except in their capacity of members of a State. That 
a man in England makes a scientific discovery or paints 
a picture, is not in itself sni event in the history of 
England. Individuals arc important in liistoiy in pro- 
portion, not to their intrinsic merit, but to their relation 
to the State. Socrates was a much greater man than 
CJlcon, but Cleon lias a jnuch greater space in Thucydides. 
Newton was a greater luau than Harley, yet it- is Harley, 
not Newton, who fixes the attention of the historian of 
the reign of Queen Anno. 

After this explanation you will see that the question I 
1‘aised, What is tlic general drift or goal of English history? 
is much more definite tliau it might at first sight appear. 
I am not lliinking of any gcjicraJ progress that the hiunaii 
race evorywlK^re iilike, and thoreforc also in England, may 
chance to be making, iiuv even luicmsarily ol‘ any progress 
piiculiar to England. ]jy England I mean solely tlio stale 
or political eomiimuity which has its seat in England. 
Thus strictly limited, tlie cpiostion may scorn to you ]>urhaps 
a good deal hfss interesting; however that may be, it 
certainly becomes mucb more manageable. 

Tlie English State then, in what direction and towards 
what gold has tliat been advancing? The words which 
jump to our lij>s in answer are Liberty, Democracy! They 
are words Avlii(di want a gr‘eat deal of defining. Liberty 
has of coiu'se been a leadiJig characteristic of England as 
<*omparcd \vith continental countries, but in the main 
liheriy is not so much an end to which we have been 
tending as a ])ossession whicli we have long enjoyed. The 
stntggl(\s of ihe seveutcentli century secured it — even if 
they di<l not tirst acquire it — for us. In later times there 
has been a movement towards something which is often 
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called liberty, but not so correctly. We may, if we like, 
call it democracy; and I suppose tlic curreiit opinion is 
that if any large tendency is discurjiiblo in the more recent 
part of English history, it* is this teiidcjncy, bj^ wlii<*li 
first the middle class and then gradually the lower ckisscs 
have been admitted to a sliaru of intlncnco in puljlic 
atfairs. 

Discernible enough no doul)t tliis i.eiidt3iic.y is, n,i- K^iisf. 
in the niinsteenth century, iov in the (‘iglitcenili coithny 
only the first beginnings of it can bo traned. Jt sirilu'S 
our attention most, because it has niadt', Jor a. I<mg‘ iinic, 
past the staple of political talk and confroversy. lint 
history ought to look at things frojn a greulor dislmice and 
more coiuprehensively. If we stand nlooi’ a. Hi tic nud 
follow with our eyes the progress of the English Slalo, ihc 
great governed society of English po(»pIe, in )v<n'nt eeji- 
turios, wc shall be much more struck byauothe.r cJinnge* 
which is not only far gn^aier but even more conspienous, 
though it has always boon loss discussed, pnrlly it 

proceeded more gradually, partly bct^ausi* il. exciled ttss 
opposition. I mean the simple obvious fitcl: of Ihc 
extension of the English name into other countries of the 
globe, the foundation of Greater BritaJn. 

There is something very charnel, eristic in tin; indif- 
ference which wc show towards this mighty jhenminmon 
of the diffusion of our race and Uie tsxpansion (d‘our statii. 
We seem, as it wore, to have conrpierod and ]>e(pled half 
the world in afit of absence of mind. While w(‘. Wi‘re d<Hhg 
it, that is in the eighteenth century, wc did ntd; alhnv it 
to affect our imaginations or in any degree to changn.^ oim 
ways of thinking; nor have we even now ceased to think of 
ourselves as simply a race inhabiting an island off tlio 
northern coast of the Continent of Europe, We constantly 
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betray by our modes of spoc^clx that wo do not reckon our 
colonies as really beloiiginjf to us; tlius it -vve ai'c asked 
wbat the JUnglisli population is, it docs not occni’ to us to 
reckoji-iii the jjopulation of Ciinacla and Australia. Tl^is 
fixed way o(‘ tb inking Ijas influenced our Iiistorians. It 
causes tlieju, 1 tbink, to miss the true point of view 
ill describing the i^ightoenth century. They make too much 
oi’ tlie mere pari iaineiitary wrangle andtho agitations about 
lil>erty, in all which matters the eightotuitli century of 
hhiglanil was but a pale reHcxion of the seventeenth. Tliey 
do not percfuve tliat in that century the Instory of England 
is not in England but in America and Asia. In like 
manner I believe that when we look at the present state 
of affairs, and still more at the future, we ought to 
beware of putting England alone in tho foreground and 
suflcring what we call the English possessions to escajxe 
iHir view in tlni liaek-gToinnl of the jneture. 

Let inc! describe with sonic exactness tho (»hango that 
‘has taken phtee. In iho last years of Queen Elizabeth 
]^nglall^] had ahsoliitely no jiosscssious outside Europe, for 
all sclKiiues Sfdtlemeiit, fr(»m that of Horo in Henry 
VlLTsivigii to those of Gilbert and Efdoigh, had failed 
aiike. (Jreat Bi’itain did not y<*,t exist; Scotland was a 
sejjm’ale king<loin, and in Ireland the English were but a 
colony in the midst of an alien jiojadation still in tbo tribal 
singe,, Witl» tlio acc(ission of the Stuart family commenced 
at the, same time two procoasos, one of which was brought 
to <*ompletion under the last Stuart-, Queen Anne, while tho 
other has eoulitrued without iiitcmiption ever since. Of 
th(i first is tho inte,rnal union of tho throe kingdoms, 
which, though te(hnically it was not completed till much 
later, may bo said to be substjxntially the work of the 
suvonteonth century and the Stuart dynasty. The second 
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was the creation of a still larger Britain coinpri'hending 
vast possessions beyond the sea. This process began with 
the first Charter given to Virginia in KIOG. It made a 
great advance in the seveutc^nith century ; l)ut not till the 
eighteenth did Greater Britain in its gig/iniic diiatiiisions 
and with its vast politics first staini clearly before tin? 
world. Lot us consider wliat this Greatei' Brit;iin at the 
present day precisely is. 

Excludijig certain small possessions, nyIilcIi are eliielly 
of the nature of naval or military siations, it eonsists 
hcsicles the United Kingdom of four gn.’at groups o(' 
territory, inhabited either chic Hy or to a larg<j cxLcnt 1»y 
Englishmen and subject to the Crown, and a ilfth grejit 
tonitory also subject to the Crown tuid ruled hy Knglisli 
oFHciuls, but inhabited by a completely foreign race. Tin', 
first four are the Duininiou of Canacla, tlic We.st Indian 
Islands, among which I iiiclurhi soimi t<n‘rit.orie.s on thff 
continent of Central and Southern America., tlu^ mass of 
South African possessions of which Cape Colony is th(^ 
most considerable, and fourthly the Austnilian group, U) 
which, simply for convenience, T must here add New 
Zealand. The dopondoncy is India. 

Now what is the c.xtent and value of tlinso po.ssossionK? 
First let us look at their population, which, the territory 
being as yet newly settled, is in many casas ihin. The 
Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland had in 18SI a 
population of rather more than four millions and a half, 
that is, about equal to the population of Bweden ; tlm Wt'st 
Indian group rather more than a million and a half, about 
equal to the population at the same time of Greece; the 
South African group about a inillion and three (luariers, 
but of these much less than a half arc of European blood ; 
the Australian group about three millions, rather more 
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tlian tJic popal.‘i,lioii of S^vitzorlaiid. This makes a total 
of ton millions and throe quarters, or about ten millions 
t^l‘ English subjects of European and mainly English blood 
(Mitsidc the British Islands. 

The population of the groat dcqjoiidcncy India ayus 
nearly a hundred u,nd ninety-ciglit mill ions, and tlic native 
slftlos in India whub look up to England as th(‘, paramount 
Power laid about lilly-soven millions in additiom The 
total makes a population rouglily equal to that of all 
Jhirope excluding Hus.sia. 

But of course it strikes us at once that this enormous 
Imliaii population docs not make part of Greater Britain 
ill the same sense as those ten millions of Englishmen Avho 
live outside of the British Islands. Tlie latter are of our own 
blood, and are tlimuforo united with us by the strongest tie. 
The fm’mor arc of alien rac{j and religion, and arc bound to 
ITS only liy the tic of conquest. It iniiy be lairly questioued 
wlnilier tlic possc3rision of India dues or ever can increase 
''our power or our security, Avhile there is no doubt that it 
va-sily increases our da-ngem and responsibilities. Our 
colonial Ihiqiire stands on (piitc a dirferent footing; it has 
som<3 of tlio funda, mental conditii)ns of stal)illty. There are 
in genoraJ tlin^e tics by whicli states are hold togotlier, 
coininunity of race, cuniiuunity of religion, community of 
iiiicrest. Hy the first two our colonies arc evidently 
l.M)un(l to us, and this fact by itself makes the connexion 
strong. It Avill grow indissolubly iirm if avc come to 
iv<*ngnis(^ also that interest bids ns maintain the connexion, 
a.nd Ihis conviction seems to gain ground. When avo in- 
quiro then into the Greater Britain of the future \vc 
tuigbi to think much more of our Colonial than of our 
Indian Km])ire. 

Tills is an important consideration when we come to 
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estimate the Empire not by population but by toj'i'itnriul 
area. Ten millions of Englishmen beyond the son., — this 
is somethitig; but it is absolutely iiotliing comjKiivd with 
what will ultimatoly, nay with what will s]>i}{'.cliiy, b(i 
For those millions are scattered over an enormous 
which fills up with a rapidity quite unlike, the. iiKavnsf,*. of 
population in Euglaiicl. That you niny ineasnro (lie im- 
portance of this consideration, f give yon one 1‘aef. Tint 
density of po])alatiou in (jreat Britain is two Inuidred n.nd 
ninety-one to the s^piare mile, in Oauadn. it is noi. nnu^li 
more than one to the squarci mile. Siip[»ose for a moment 
the Dominion of Canada piopled as Jidly as Cb*eat Britain, 
its population would actually be more than a tlaaisanfl 
inilUons, That slate of tilings is no doulit vtsy remote, 
but animineuso increase is not remote. In nut mueli nioiv. 
than half a century the Englishmen bisyoiid t.h(‘- seii- - 
supposing the Empire to hold together — will 1)(‘ (Mpial in 
number to the Englishmen at homo, an<l tim total svill 
bo much more than a hundred millions. 

These figures may perhaps strike you as rat her ov(fr- 
whelming than interesting. You may make it a tpn^stion 
whetlier wc ought to be glad of this vast increase^ of onr 
race, whether it would not be better for us to advamto 
morally and intellectually than in tnere population and 
possessions, whether the gixsat things have not for tJn; 
most part been done by the small nations, and so on. But. 
I do not quote these figures in order to grat ify our national 
pride. I leave it an open question wliothm* our increase is 
matter for exultation or for regret. It is md. yet time lo 
consider that. What is clear in the meiiu thm^ is tlui 
immense importance of this increase. (Jood or bad, it is 
evidently the great fact of modern English history. And it 
would be the greatest mistake to imagine that it is a merely 
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nifitcriul fact, or tliat it cames no moral and mtcllcctiial 
consequences. People cannot change their abodes, pass 
from an island to a continent, from the 50th degree of 
north latitude to tho tro])ics of the Southern Hemisphere, 
from an ancit‘nt community to a now colony, from vast manu- 
facturing cities to sugar planfcatiojis, or to lonely aheep- 
wall^s in countries where aboriginal savage tribes still wan- 
der, without changing their ideas and habits and ways of 
thinking, nay without somewhat modifying.in tile course of 
a few generations their physical typo. We know already 
that the Canadian and the Victorian are not quite like the 
Englishman ; do we suppose then that in the next cciitury, if 
the colonial population has become as numerous as that of 
the mother countr}^, assuming that the connexion has 
been maintained and has hcconie closer, England itself 
will not be very much modified and transformed ? Whether 
good or bad then, the growth of Greater Britain is an 
(mmt ol‘ enormous magnitude. 

Evidently as regards tho future it is the greatest event. 
Put an event may be very great, and yet be so simple that 
tho.re is not much to bo said about it, that it has scarcely 
any history. It is thus that the groat English Exodus is 
comTxionly regarded, as if it had happened in tho most simple, 
inevitable manner, as if it were merely the unopposed 
occupation of empty countries by the nat/ion which happen- 
ed to have the gi*eatest surplus popjulation and the greatest 
maritime powfT. I shall show this to he a great mistake, 

[ shall show that this Exodus makes a most ample and a 
most full and interesting chapter in English history. I 
slnall venture io assert tliat during tho eighteenth century 
it dei^ermines the whole course <»f aflairs, that the main 
struggle of England from tho time of Louis XIV, to the 
time of Niipoleon w^as for th<i possession of the New 
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World, and that it is for want of perceiving this iluit 
most of ns find that century of English history unin- 
teresting. 

The groat contra! fact in this cna]»ter of liistmy is tlint 
we have had at diflovent times two such Em])iras. S*> 
decided is the drift of our destiny towards the (#ecu[)ation 
of the Now World that after wo htul cn^ated oin*. Empire 
and lost it, a second grew up almost in <hiv own dospilo. 
The figures I^gave you rcifer exclusively to our setiond 
Empire, to that which we still posscsss. When I s[iokc‘ (jf 
the ten millions of English subjects who live beyond tin,' 
sea, I did not pause to mention that a hundred yenrs ago 
we had tanothcr set (“^f cohmies which had tulrendy n> pnjtu- 
lation of thn^c millions, that thestj r*oloui<‘s lu’oko (»ff fi'om 
us and formed a federal state, of which tln^ popiilnlion 
has in a (tontnry multiplied more thim sixteindbld, and 
is nowerpial to that of the mother count ry and its colonies 
taken together. It is an event of priKligious nmgiiitudtv 
not only that this Entpirc should Jiawo been lostr to us, 
but that a new state, English in race ami character, si h»u I d 
have sprung up, and that this state should have grown m 
a century to be greater in population than every European 
state except Russia. But the loss we sufierod in llu! 
secession of the American colonies has loft in the English 
mind a doubt, a misgiving, wliicli afiV^^ts our whnhi fore- 
cast of tlie future of England. 

For if this English Exodus hm becui th<^ gn, 'attest. 
English event of the eiglitoonlli and tuucte.onth c<u»turms, 
the greatest English question of iht^ future musl be, wiml, 
is to become of our second Empire, and wludlu^r or no il 
may be expected to go the way ol the first, In (lui 
solution of this question lies that moral which I said onght 
to result from the study of English history. 
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It is an ok] saybg, to wliiclx Turgot ga\^e utterance a 
quarter of a contnry before the Declaration of Iiidependence, 
'OoLniies arc like fi*iiit.s which cling to the tree only till 
tliey ripen/ Ho added/ 'As srjkui as America can take 
care of herself, slie will do what Cartilage did/ What 
wonder that when this prediction was so signally Fulfilled, 
the preposition from wiiicli it had been deduced rose, 
esjieeially in the minds of the English, to the rank of a 
demonstrated principle! This no doubt is thero,ason why 
Avo have regarded the growth of a second* Empire ivith 
very little interest or satisfaction. 'What matters/ we liax^^e 
said, 'ils vastiicss or its rapid groAvth? It docs not groiv 
for us/ And to the notion that we camiob Icoop it we have 
added the notion that we need nob wish to keep it, because, 
Avith that enriuns kind of optimistic flitalism to Avhich 
liistoriaus ans liable, the histmians of'oui* American Avar have 
gwnevally f(‘tt bound to make out that the loss of our cololne^s 
AVJis n<it only inevitable, but w'as even a Ibrtimate tiling 
Hir us. 

Wliethor those views arc sound, I do not inquire 
now. I mendy p(»iut out that tAVO alternatives are before 
us, and that the (jucstion, iiicora]‘)arably the greatest 
qmssiion svltich avo can discuss, reiei’s to the choice 
betAVCHui tliein. The four groups of colonies may become 
four independmit states, and in that case two of them, 
th<i Dominion of Canada and the West Indian group^ Avill 
have, to consider the qut^stion whether admission into the 
Unibsl Stales will not bo bettor for them than independ- 
etu'e. In any case tlnj English nm\e and English instk 
tutiiins Avill have a vast prodornhianee in the NeAv World, 
and the. S(q>aration may be so managed that the mother- 
conntry may CA)ntinue ahvays to be regarded Avith friendly 
ksdings, Sindi a S(q)aratioa would leave England on the 
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same level as the states nearest to us on the Coiitineiil., 
populous, but less so than Germany and scarcely wjiial to 
France, But two states, Eussia and the ITiiiktd St.at,i‘s 
would he on an altogether higher scale of iiiagnltiidu, 
Eussia having at once, and the United Btatos ])i.'r]iu|w 
before very long, twice our population. Our triuhs loo 
would be exposed to wholly new risks. 

The other alternative is, that England may prove able 
to do what the United States docs so easily, that is, 
hold together in a federal union countries very reiimto 
from each other. In that case England will t.sko riink 
with Eussia and the United St.at<.'.s in the first, rank of 
state, measured hy population and .area, !uul in !i liigher 
rank than the states of the Oontiiieiit. Wo ought by no 
means to take for granted that thi.s is desirii,li!(?. Jlignoss 
is not necessarily greatness ; if by remaining in ihe soctmd 
rank of magnitude we can hold the first rank morally !»id 
iutellectually, let us sacrifice mere material mngnitndo. 
But though we must not ])rejudge the (piustion wln'tlnfr 
we ought to retam our Empire, wo may fairly .‘issiinio 
that it is desirable after duo consideration to judge it. 

With a view to forming such a judgment, J propose 
in these lectures to examine historically the firndency 
to expansion which England has so long displayed. We 
shall learn to think of it more seriously if we discover it to 
be profound, persistent, necessary to tlie national life, and 
more hopefiilly if we can satisfy omrsolvos that the .secession 
of our first colonies was not a mere inmnal result of ex- 
pansion, like the bursting of n hublile, but fcho I'esiiit of tem- 
porary conditions, removable and wbieli liaveb<'eii removed. 



LEGTITEE II, 

ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTtJKy. 

It was in the eiglibeonbh century that the expaiisioji ot‘ 
Englaud advauced moat rapidly. If therefore we would 
iiiiderataud tho nature of that expansion, and measure how 
nwoh it absorbed of the energy and vitality of tlio nation, 
we cannot do better than consult the records of the 
eighteenth century. Those records too, if I mistake not, 
will acquire new interest from being regarded from this 
point of view. 

I constantly romai'k, both in our popular historicjs 
and in occasional allusions to the eighteenth century, what 
a faint and confused impression that pericKl has left upon 
the national memory. In a gi’eat paiii of it we see nothing 
but stagnation. Tlie wai*s scorn to load to nothing, and 
we do not perceive tho working of any new political 
ideas, Tliat time seems to have created little, so that we 
can only think of it as prosperous, but not as memorable. 
Thtvso dim figures George I. and George II., the long 
tame administrations of Walpole and Pelham, the cewn- 
mcrcial war with S}>aiu, the battles of Dottiiigcn and 
Fontciioy, the foolish Prime Minister Newcastle, the dull 
S.L. 2 
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brawls of tlic Wilkes iDeriod, the miserable American war; 
everywhere alike we seem to remark a want of* gTcat- 
ness, a distressing commonness and flatness in men and 
in aflairs. But what we diiefly miss is unity. In France 
the coiTesj)onding period has just as little greatness, but it 
has unity; it is intelligible; we can describe it in one 
word as the age of the approach of the Eevolution. But 
what is the English eighteenth century, and what lias 
come of it? What was approaching then? 

But do w^c take the right way to discover tlic unity of 
a historical period ? 

We have an unfortunate habit of distributing liisttnical 
affairs under reigns. We do this mechanically, as it were, 
oven in periods whore we recognise, nay, where wo ex- 
aggerate, the insignificance of the monarch. Thti first 
Georges wore, in my opinion, by no iiicaus so insignificjuit 
as is often supposed, but even the most influential sovereign 
has seldom a right to give his name to an ago. Much 
misconception, for example, has arisen out of the cxpivssion, 
Age of Louis XIV. The first step then in arranging and 
dividing any period of English history is to gijt rid ol‘ suck 
useless headings as Reign of Queen Anne, Reign of George 1., 
Reign of George II. In place of these we must study to 
put divisions founded upon some real stage of i)rugiv‘ss 
in the national life. Wo must look onward not from kiuif 
to king, but from great event to great event. And in 
order to do this we must estimate events, ineasiiro tlieir 
greatness; a thing wliich cannot bo doiv! witliont eini- 
adoring them and analysing them closely. Wlnei 'wilh 
respect to any event wo have Rati,sfied ourselves iJiat if, 
deserves to rank among the lutwling events of f.lio nailonal 
history, the next step is to trace the causes l)y which it 
was produced. In this way each event takes the ehanietor 
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of a dovclopineiit;, and cadi clevelu[>iitoiit of iliia kind 
jin’nishes a chapter to the national history, a cliaptor 
\diicli will got its name from the event. 

For a plain example of t1i€ prindjdo take the rtdg’ii 
of George III. What can he moi’c alwurd tlian to treat 
this long period of sixty years as if it had any liiaturical 
unity, simply hocause one man was king flnriiig the whole 
of it? What tliori are we to suhstitute for the king as a 
principle of division? Evidently great events. -Oiie part 
of the I’cign will make a chapter l)y itself as* the period (A‘ 
the loss of America, another as that of the struggle with 
the Freucli Revolution. 

But in a national history there arc large as well as 
smaller divisions. Besides chfiptcrs there are, as it were, 
books or parts. This is because tlic great events, wlien 
exainiued CI 0 S 0 I 3 L are seen to bo eunnected with each 
ofSier; those which are eliroiiologically nearest to each 
other fire soon to bo similar; they fall into groups, each 
of which may be rogavdod as a single (jomplex event, and 
the comjilox cvojits give their names to the parts, a,.s 
the simpler events give their names to the sepa-rate 
chapters, of the histoiy. 

In some periods of liistory this procciss is so easy that 
we perform it almost nueotisciously. The events boar their 
significance wnttcni on their face, and the conrifixion of 
events is also obvious. Whot ,you read the reign of 
Lotus XV. of Frfinco, you feel without waiting t(» reason 
tluit you are reading of the fall of the French Monarchy. 
Ihit in other parts of history the clue is less <^asy to find, 
and it is hero that we feel that embarrassment and want 
of interest whicli, as I have said, Englishmen ai'o conseioius 
ot* when they look ])ack upon their eiglitcenth century. 
In }nost cases of this kind the fault is in the reader; lie 

2—2 
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would be interested in the period if he had the clue to it, 
imd he would hnd the clue if he sought it deliberately. 

We are to look then at the great evcjxts of the eight- 
eenth century, examine eadii to see its prccisi3 significauco, 
and compare thorn together with a view to discovering 
any general tendency there may be. I speak roughly 
oi* course when I say the eighteenth century. More 
ju’ecisely I iijcan the period whicli begins with tlm Ilevo- 
lution of.lG^SS and cuds with the })eace of 1815. Now 
what are tlic'" great events during this p<3riod? There 
are no revolutions. In the way of internal clistmkaiico 
all that we hnd is two abortive Jacobite iusurrecliojis 
in 1715 and 1745. There is a changcj of d^masty, and 
one of an unusual kind, but it is accuinplishctl peacelully 
by Act of Parliament. The great events are all ol‘ one 
sort, they are foreign wars. 

Those wai*s are on a much laigor scale tliaii any wliidi 
England had waged before, since the liiindrod Yoai’s’ War 
oi‘ the foui‘teenth and fifteenth centuiies. Tlioy are als(> 
of a more formal business-like kind than earlier wars. 
For England has now for the first time a standing army 
and navy. The great English navy first took definite 
shape in the wars of the Commonwealth, and the Englisli 
Army, founded on tlie Mutiny Bill, dates from the reign of 
William III, Between the Eevolution and the Butthi 
of Waterloo it may bo reckoned tlmt we wagcid seven 
great wars, of which the shortest lasted seven y(^ar,s and 
the longest about twelve. Out of a hundred and twi^nty- 
six years, sixty-four years, or more tlian half, were s]>ent in 
war. 

That those wars wore on a greater st‘aie than any 
which had preceded, may bo estimated by the burden 
which they laid upon the country. Before this period 
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England had of course often boon at war; still at the com- 
mencement of it England had no considerable debt — Imr 
debt was less than a million — bnt at the end of this ])erio(], 
in 1817, her debt amounted ti eight Imndred and ibrty 
millions. And you are to beware of taking even this liugti 
amount as measuring the expensivenoss of tlie wars. 
Eight hundred and forty millions was not the cost of tlic 
wars; it was only that part of the cost which l.he nation 
could not meet at once; but an enormous aiiKJunt had 
been paid at once. And yet this debt alone, contracted in 
a period of a hundred and twenty years, is equivalent to 
seven millions a year spent on war during tli(3 whobj time, 
while for a good part of the eighteenth century the wlioli^ 
annual cost of government did nofc exceed seven millions. 

Tliis series of great wars is evidently the characteristic 
feature of the period, fur not only does it begin with this 
jferiod, but also ayqiears to end with it. Since 18J5 we 
have had local wars in India and some of our colonies, l)ut 
of struggles against great Enrop(,‘a.n Powers, such a,s this 
period saw .seven times, we have only secui one in a jHn’iod 
more than lialfas long, and it lasted but two years. 

Lot us pass these wars in r<iview. Tluire was (irsf; the 
Europofui war in which England was involved by tlm 
"Revolution of 1088. It is protly well romemlMund, simto 
the story of it has been told by Macaulay. It lasted (sight 
years, from 1G89 to 1097. Tlusre was tlien tins gnsat \vfir 
called from the Spanish Snccession, whicli w<i sliall aJways 
reiiKmiber, 1)ecausci it was the war of Marll)orongh's 
vKjtoritjs. It lasted eleven years, from 1702 to 171S. T\m 
next great war has now passed almost Ciutiroly out of 
memory, not having brought to light tmy Vf^ry groat (toin- 
maiider, nor achujved any definilxi lusulf.. Hut we Iiavt^ all 
heard spe^ak of the fal>!o of Jcuikins’ ears, and wcj havti 
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heard of the battles of Dettingeu and Foiiteno}^, though 
perhaps few of us could give a ratioual account eitluu* of 
the reason for fighting them or of the result that came of 
them. And yet this war^too lasted nine years, firun 
to 1748. Next comes the fSeven Years’ War, in wliich we 
have not forgotten the victories of Frederick. In tlio 
English part of it we all remeinbor one grand incident, 
the battle of tbo Heights of Abraham, the detiLli of 
Wolfe, and the conquest of Canada. And 3 'et in tlie 
case of this war also it may be ol>sorral how nnieJi tlui 
eighteenth century luis faded out of our iinagi nations. We 
have quite forgotten that that victory was one of a long 
scries, wliicli to contemporaries seemed fabulous, so that 
the nation came out of the stiiiggle intoxicated witli glory, 
and England stood upon a pinnacle of greatness whiclj slui 
liad never reached before. We have forgotlAnj how, fclirougli 
all that remained of the elghteiarth century, tlui nati(J 5 ,i 
looked back upon those two or throe splendid years* ;us 
upon a happiness that could never return, autl how long it 
coutimied to be the unique boast of tlie Englishman 

Oliathain’s language was LIm iiioilior-longuo 
And Wolfe’s groat heart eoinpatriot with hia own. 

This is the fourth Avar, It is in sharp contrast Avith, the 
fifth, which we have tacitly agreed to mention us seldom as 
Ave can. What we call the American Avar, which from Urn 
first outbreak of hostilities to the roacc of Paris laslvd 

1 Mark how the unonthuaiastic Walpole writoB of tliem: * JutrigncHof 
the Cabinot or of Parliament scarcely existed at that poriod. All intiii 
or seemed to be, transported wth tljo huccoss of their and 

content with an Administration which outwent thoir warmest wishes or 
made their jealousy ashamed to show itself. One episode uuhed there 
was, in which less heroic affections were conconiod..,it will diversify the 
story, and by the intermixture of human passions servo to convinon 
posterity that such a display of immortal actions as illustrate the 
following pages is not the exhibition of a fabulous ago»’ 
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eight years, from 1775 to 1783, was indcocl igiiominioLis 
enough in America., but in its latter part it sprCcad into a, 
grand naval war, in which England stood at bay against 
almost all the woild, and in tlMS, through tlio viciorlcK of 
Eodney, we came ott* with some credit. TJie sixtli ;uid 
aeventli arc the two great Avars witli Rovolutiona.ry Fj'iuict?, 
which wo are not likely to forget, though avo ought to keep 
them more separate in oiir mijids tliau avc do. The first 
lasted nine years from 1793 to 180A ^he second twelve, 
from 1803 to 1815. 

Now probably it lias ocouitcm] to few of us to connect 
these wars togethiT, or to look for any unity of plan or 
purpose iiervading thorn. If sncli a tboiighb did occur, 
we should irrobably find ourselves hopelessly ha, died in our 
fii’st attempts. In one Ava.r the question appea-in to bo (jf tlie 
method of suceossion to the Crown of Spain, in aiKdlior 
Afar of the Ansbian succu‘,s.sion and of the succession to tiu.? 
Jiinpin^ But if tln^rc senans so far some nxsomblanco, 
Avliat liave those succession questions to do Avith thi^ right 
of search claimed by the Spaniards along the Spanish 
Main, or the limits of Acarlie, or the principles of tlie 
Enuich Kevoliitiun? And as the grounds of quarrtd soein 
quite accidental, so wo are bewildered by tins stragglijig 
Imphazard character of the wa.rs theniselves. Hostiiititis 
may break out in the Low Countries or in the hc3art of 
Germany, but the Avar is waged, so it seems, anywhere or 
everywhere, at Madras, or at the mouth of the St Lawrence, 
or on the banks of the Ohio. Thus Macaulay says in 
speaking of Frederick's invasion of Slk^sia, * In order that 
lie might rob a ncjiglibour whom he had promisetl to 
defend, blacli men fought on the coast of Coromandel ami 
red men scalped eacli other by the Grc^at Lakes of North 
America.' On a first survey such is the confused ap- 
pearance which these wars present 
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But look a little closer, and after all you will discover 
some uniformities. For example, out of these seven wars 
of England five are wars with France from the beginning, 
and both the other two, though the belligerent at th(‘ 
outset was in the first Simiti and in the second our own 
colonies, yet became in a short time and ended as wa,rs 
with France. 

Now here is one of those general facts whic^li we ai’o 
in search, of. The full magnitude of it is not nsiinlly 
perceived, because the whole middle part of the (nghtet'ulh 
century has passed too much into oblivion. We have not 
forgotten that there were two groat wars with France jiisi 
about the junction of the eighteenth atid nineteentli ofin- 
turies, and two other great wars with France about tin* 
junction of the seventeenth and eighti^enth, but we Inu^e 
half forgotten that near the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was another gi’eat war of EnglaTid awl 
France, and that, as prelude and afterpiece to this war, 
there was a war with Spain which turned into a wai* AvitJi 
France, and a war with America which tiu’ued into a war 
with France. The truth is, these wars group theiust^lves 
very symmetrically, and the whole period stands out a.s an 
ago of gigantic rivalry between England and Fiunco, a 
kind of second Hundred Yeai’s’ War. In fact in tlios(j 
times and down to our own memory the eternal discord of 
England and France appeared so much a law of ria.tur(‘ 
that it was seldom spoken of. The wars of tlniii' own 
times, blending with a vague recollection of Crdey, Poietiers 
and Agincourt, created an impression in the minds of tlios(j 
generations, that England and Franco always had biien at 
war and always would be. But this was a pure illusion. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries England and 
Franco had not been these persistent cnc^mies. The two 
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states had often been in allianci^. agairisi Spain. In the 
seventeenth oontiiry an Anglo-French Allin, nc(‘. had biKni 
almost the rule, Elissahoth and PTenvi JV. are nJlios, 
Charles 1. has a French <[ncel?, Cromwell acisin ciuicert 
with Ma,zariiL Clnirlcs II. and Ja,in(3S II. make therrisolves 
dependent upon Louis XIV. 

But may not this frequent rocurrcinue of war with 
France have been a mere accident, arising from tln^ m^ar- 
ness of France and the necessary lir 3 ({ueney of-collisions 
with her? On examination you will find tliat it is not 
merely accidental, but that tlioso wans ai'e connc'c^ied 
together in internal caaisation as well as in time. It is 
rather the occasional cessaiioii of war that is accidental ; 
the recurrence is natural and incvitahlo. Theivj is indeed 
one long truce of twenty-seven years afte,r the Peace of 
Utrecht; this was the natunal elfeet of the exhaustion in 
wirieh all Europe was left by the war of the Spanish 
Succession, a war almost a.s great in comparison with t.he 
then magnitude of the EnrojM^tan states as the grout 
struggle with Napoleon. ]hit when this truce was 
we may almost regard all the. wars which (blkjwed as 
constituting on<3 war inkuTUptod by occasioiiu.1 ]>ausf^s. At 
any rate the three wavs between 1740 and 17H:\ thos <3 
commonly called the War of the Austrifm SutHuwsioji, tlu^^ 
Seven Yea^rs’ War and the Anuirican War, are, so far as 
they are wars of Englfuid and France, intimately coniHictesd 
together,an(l form as it were a trilogy of wars. I call your 
attonthm particularly to this, because this group of wars, 
considered as one groat event with a single groat <jbje(tt 
and result, supplies just the graud feature wliicjh that time 
seems so sadly to want. It is only otir tmn 1)lindness and 
perversity which lends us to overlook tlm grand(3ur of tliat, 
phase in our history, while we fix our eyes upon petty 
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domestic occurreiiLces, parliamentary qatuTols, party in- 
trigue, and court-gossii^. It so liappons tliat the acci‘,ssioii 
of George HI. falls in the middle of this period, and seems to 
us, in consequence of our (jMdisli mode of arranging- history, 
to create a division, where there is no re:d di\’isioTj, hut rather 
unusually manifest continuity. And as in ]nn*liainen1 twy and 
party politics the accession of George III, r<.‘ally did make 
a considerable epoch, and the temptation of our historians 
is always cto write the history ratlier of thi} ?;irli;nn(‘j»t tlh-ni 
of the State and nation, a false scent misleads us luii-e, ;mil 
we remain quite blind to one of the grandest and most 
memorable turning-points in our history. I say thesti wars 
make one grand and decisive struggle hotwoen England 
and France. For look at the facts. Nominally the first 
of these three wars was ended by the Trt‘a,ty of Ai.vda- 
Chapelle in 1748, Nominally there followi‘(l (.'ight years 
of peace between England and France. I>ut j-eaJly it wrrvt 
not so at all. Whatever virtue the tr(*aiy of Aix-la- 
Oliapelle may have had towards settling tlie qiiniTels of 
the other European Powers concerned in the war, it scarcely 
interrupted for a moment the conflict between England 
and France. It scarcely even appeared to do so, for ilio 
great question of the boundary of the English and French 
settlements in America, of the limits of Aoadic and Canada, 
was disputed with just as much heat after tin', Tre‘aty as 
before it. And not in words only but by arms, just as 
much as if war were still going on. Moreover what 1 
remark of the American frontier is equally true of miotlim' 
frontier, along which at that time the English and French 
met each other, namely in India. It is a remarkable, 
little-noticed fact that some of the most memorable 
encounters between the English and the French which 
have ever taken place in the course of their loiig rivalry, 
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some of the classic occiiiTericos of our milifary Iiistmy, to<»k 
place in tliese eight yeans when iioiniiially ICiiglaia! and 
France wore at peace. We have all hc*.‘ird how the Frmich 
built Fort Duquesno on the Ohit> River, how our colojiy of 
Virginia sent a body of 400 men unrler the command of 
George Wa-shington, then a very young man and a British 
subject, to attaiik it, and how Washington wn.s surrounded 
and forced to capitulate. We have heard too oi* the <hdeat 
and death of General Bradd(ick in the same )>aitR. Still 
better do we remember the struggle between l^uploix and 
Clive in India, the clefouco of Areot and the d(.iods which 
led to the founding of our Indian Euq>ire. All tlicse 
events were of a clospejuto struggkt for supremaej'' 
between England and France, but you will find that most 
of them took place niter the Treaty of Aixda“C]iaj)eJlo in 
1748 and before the commencement of the second war in 

irsG. 

We have then one great contUct lasting fi‘om 17*14 or a 
little earlier to the Peace of Paris in J7Go throngli a 
]‘Miriod of about twe.nty y<uu*s. It ended in the most 
disastrous defeat that Inis iwev, iu mochru tiTiies, been 
suiTered by Fran ee oxce])t iu 1870, a deleat which in fact 
sealed tljo fate of the House of Btnu'hun. But lilltsm 
years later, imd just withiu the lifetime of the great states- 
man wlio had guhled us to victory, Enghuid and France 
were at war again. hVance <!iit(U‘od into ndations with 
our insurgent colonics, acknovvlodg(id tlunr independence, 
and assisted tluiin with troops. Ouco more for five years 
tliorc was war by land and sea between Erjgland and 
France. But are wo to suppose that this was a wholly 
new war, and not rather a sort of afterswell of the great 
disturbance that had so recently been stilled? It was 
not for a moment dissomblocl tluifc Franco now in 
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our hour of distress took veugeauce for what she had 
suffurod from us. This was her revenge for the loss (tf 
Canada, namely, to create tlK3 United States. In the 
words which on a later o(«ja.sion l)ccamc so celehinted, slie 
^called a new world into existence to redress the halance of 
the old.’ 

Thus these three great wars arc more clearly connect, od 
together than they might appear to bo. ]]ut how clos(*ly 
connected they arc we shall not see until we ask ourselves 
what the groiuid of quarrel was, and wliel.her the same 
ground of quarrel nuis under all of them. At first sighl it 
appears to be otherwise. For the war of England and 
France does not at any time stand out distinct and is(dat(j(l, 
but is mixed up with other wars which are going on at tlio 
same time. Such immense complex medleys ai'e charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth ceutuiy. What, for instance, 
can the capture of Quebec have to do with the strnggle''t)f 
Frederick and Maria Theresa for Silesia? In stich med- 
leys there is great room for historical misttj.kf^s, for pi‘<> 
mature generalisation. What is really at issue may bti 
misunderstood; as for instance, when we remark that in 
the Seven Years’ War all the Ih'otestant Powers of Europe 
were ranged on one side, we should go very far ast,ray if 
we tried to make out that it was Protestantism that, 
prevailed in India or in Canada over the Sjnrit Ca,- 
tholicism. 

I said that the expansion of England in the N<iw 
World and in Asia is the formula which sums uj) for 
England the history of the eighteenth ceut-iuy. I point, 
out now that the great triple war of the middle of tlint 
century is neither more nor less than the great d< 3 cisive 
duel between England and France tur the possf^ssion of 
the New World. Tt was perhaps scarcely porctfived at 
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the time, as it lius bmi seldom romafketl siiieo; but the 
explamiUoJi of lljat secoud Huiulred Wars’ War between 
Eiig’laud and Fruuee wliieli lilts the eiybbieuib eeiitury 
is this, that tliey were iiva.l (JH-udidates for the posses- 
sion of the Now World, and the triple war which fills the 
middle ol‘ tlie eeiitury is, as it were, the dijcisivu cauipu,i]^'n 
in that yreat world ■•stJ’UiL'i^ht. 

We did not take possession of North Aimirica sinij)ly 
because we found it empty and liad im>re slups than 
tdher nations by wliich w^e might carry culujiisi-s into It 
Nut indeed that wo conquered it from another rower 
which already had possession of it Hut wo had a com- 
petitor in the work of settlement, a (competitor who in 
some respects had got the start of us, namccly France. 

The simple fact about Noiili Amoica is this, that about 
the same time that James 1. was giving cluu'to’s to 
Vfrginia and New England the French were founding 
iiuther North the two settlemenis of Aeadie and Canada, 
and again, about the time that William Pcjin got Ids 
Charfm* for Pennsylvania from Glniales 11,, the 'Fr(nj(ch- 
inau La Salle, by one of the greatijst feats of discovery, 
made Ids way from tlie great lakes to the souitcs of llie 
Mississippi, and putting his boats u[)oij tlie strojuu d»c- 
scended the whole vast river to the Gulf of Mc‘,xico, laying 
open a gi’oat tei‘ritory, which immediately aflerwards be- 
(\‘uno the French colony of Louisiana, Such was the 
relation oi France and England in North America, at tlio 
time wlicn the llovolution of lf!88 ojiened what I have 
caJled the Second JIundred Years' War of ISngland and 
h ranee. Englnnd Iiad a row of thriving colonics lying 
from North to S(ui1h along the- Eastoni coast, but France 
had the two gr(‘at riN-m’s, tlm St Lawrence and the Missis' 
sip]>i, A }>o1itical pi’opln^t comparing the prospects of the 
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two colonising Powers at tlie time of the Revolution, and 
indeed much later, might have been led by observing what 
an advantage the two rivers gave to France to think that 
in the future North Ame^-ica would belong to her rather 
than to England. 

But now it is most important to observe further 
that not only in Anieiica, but in Asia also, Franco and 
England in tliat age advanced side by side. The coii(]uest 
of India" by English merchants seems a unique and ab- 
normal phenomenon, but we should be mistaken if we 
supposed that there was anything peculiarly English, 
either in the originality which conceived the idea or in 
the energy which carried it into execution. So far as 
an idea of conquering India was deliberately conceived, 
it was conceived by Frenchmen; Freuclmion first per- 
ceived that it was feasible and saw the manner in whicli 
it could be done; Frenchmen first set about it and ail- 
vanced some way towards accomplishing it. In India 
indeed they had the start of us much more decidedly than 
in North America; in India we had at the outset a 
sense of inferiority in compaaison with them, and fouglit m 
a spirit of hopeless self-defence. And I find, when I study 
the English conquest of India, that we wore actuatc'd 
neither by ambition nor yet by mere desire to advance our 
trade, but that from first to last, that is, from the first 
efforts of Clive to the time when Lord Welhjsloy, Lord 
Minto and Lord Hastings ostablisliod our auUi(»rify 
the whole vast peninsula, we wore actuated by fear of ilie 
French. Behind every movement of the native I^owcrs \V(j 
saw French intrigue, Frencli gol<l, French amhition, and 
never, until we were masters of the whole country, got rid 
of that feeling that the French wore <lriving us out of it, 
which had descended from the days of Duplcix and 
Labourdonnais. 
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This fact then iliat^bolh in Anxorica and in Asia, France 
and England stood in direct coiiipotition for a prize of 
absolutely iiicalculable value, explains the fact that Franco 
and England ibught a second linndred Years’ Wav. This 
is the ultimate explanation, but the true ground of discoid 
was not always equally a] /parent even to the belligerents 
tliomselves, and still loss to the ivjst of the world. For as 
in other ages so in this, occasional causes of dilTeronee 
frequently arose between such near neighbours, causes 
often sufficient by themselves to produce a wSr; and it w™ 
only in those three wa.i^ of the middle /jf the eighteenth 
century that they fought qiute visibly and apparently on 
tliG question of the Now Woiid. In the earlier wars of 
William III, and of Anne other causes are inoi’c, or certainly 
not loss, operative, for the New World quaiTol is not yob at 
its height. And again in the later wars, that is the two 
timt follow^od the French Revolution, the question of the 
New^ World is again falling into the background, bocanse 
France bas fairly lost lier hold both upon America and 
India, and can uo^v do no more tliaii niako rlespaij'ing 
efforts to r(.g'ain it, But in tlioso tlirec^ wai’s between 1740 
and 1783 the Htrugglc, as bofovoen England mid France, is 
entirely fur the New World. In the first of tliom the 
issue is fairly joined; in the second lYaTicn suffers her 
fatal fall ; in the third she takes her signal revenge. This 
is tijo grand chapter in the history of Greater Tiritain, 
for it is the first groat struggle in wliich the Empire figliis 
as a whole, the colonics and sottlomonts outsido Eiiroj)o 
being hero not merely (lraggc3d iii the wake of the mother- 
country, but actually taking the lead. Wo ought In 
register this event witli a veiy broail mark in our CJalcndar 
of the eighteenth century. The principal and most 
decisive incidents of it belong to the latter lialf of Dm 
reign of George II. 
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But in our wars \vith Louis XIV. before and in our 
wars with the French Revolution afterwards, it will be 
found on examination that, much more than might be 
supj^osed, the real bone ofeontention between England and 
France is the New World. The colonial question had 
indeed been growing in magnitude throughout the seven- 
teenth century, while the other burniiig question of that 
age, the tpiarrel of tlie two Churches, had been fallhig 
somewhat into the backgro imd. Th us wh on Cromwell made 
war on Si)airi, it is a question whether he attacked her as 
the great Catholic Power or as the great monopolist of the 
New World. In the sanie age tlie two great Protestant 
Powders, England and Holland, who ought in the ijitcrest of 
religion to have stood side by side, are found waging 
furious war ii]>on each other as rival colonial Powers. 
Now it was by the great discovery and settlement of 
Louisiana in 1G83 that France was brought into the fore- 
front of colonial Powers, and within six years of tliat evtnit 
the Hundred Years’ War of England and Franco began, 

In the first war of the series howevm', though it 
stands marked in histories of North America as the ‘ iirst 
intercolonial war/ the colonial question is not very ]n'onii- 
uoui But it is prominent in the second, whicli has b»‘.en 
called the War of the Spanish Succession, We must not 
be ixiislcd by this name. Much has been said of the, 
wicked waste of blood and treasure of whicli we w<‘re 
guilty, when we interfered in a Spanish question with 
which we had no concern, or terrified oiinselvtvs with a 
phantom of French Ascendency wliich liud no ro-aJily. 
How much betiter, it has been said, to devdte oursdves 
to the civilising pursuits of trade! Ihit road in 

^ Botfcur still ill FiHFopaimche GemciucMv IHten by 

C. V. Nooixlcn, in wliich book tluit gi'wU Euiopciin tnuiHihon In h>r the 
iirst time adcixuntoly treated. 
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]iow tlio war broke out. You will find that it W'as pre- 
cisely trade tliafc led us iiilu it. The Span! si i >Succes.siun 
touched us because Frauce tlircatciLedjby Gstablishiug her 
influence in Spain, to enter iiiti^ the Spanisli monopoly ol‘ 
the New World and to shut us irrevocably out of it. 
Accordingly the great practical results of tills war to 
Ejjglaud -were colonial, naiuely, tlio coiupiost ofAcadio and 
tlioAsiento contract, which for the fii'sb time made England 
on the groat scale a slavo-tradiiig Power. 

Not less tmo is it of our Avars Avlth the French He vo- 
lution and Avith Napoleon, that llic possession of the 
NeAV World AA^as among the grounds ol' tpiarrcl. As in tlio 
American Avar Franco avenges on England her C‘X[ailsiun 
from the Ncav World, so under Napoleon sbo makes 
Titanic eflurts to recover her lost place tliero. This indcu-xl 
is Napoleon s fixed view Avith regard to Englan<l. lie sees 
iur England never the island, the Euro])oan State, but 
always the Woiid-Emi)ii’e, the nctAVOvk of dependencies 
and colonies and islands covering every sea, among Avhich 
he Avas himself destined to find at last his prison and his 
grave. Tims Avhen in 1798 he Avas put in cliarge I’oj- the 
first time of the Avar AAutli England, lie hogins by exaniin- 
ing the British Channel, and no doubt glances at Ireland. 
But Avhat ho sees does not tempt him, although a foAV 
inontlis aftorwmfi Ireland broke out in a terrilfie rebellion, 
during Avhich if the conqueror of Italy had suddenly landed 
at the head of a French anny, undoubtedly ho would have 
struck a heavier bloAv at England than any she has yet 
suffered. His mind is preoccupied Avith other thoughts. 
He remembers how France once SGcmed on the point of 
conquering India, until England^ checked her progress; 

^ In luB Ooraicau period ho had actually dreamed of cnterijiij tho 
Aiiglo-Iudian Borneo aud coming back a rich nabob. See dung, Liieicn 
Bonaparte et ses Mmolres i, p, 74. 

S.L. 
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accordingly lie decides and convinces tlic Direoioiy that 
the best way to cany on the contest with England is by 
occupying Egypt, and at the same time by Stirling nji 
Tippoo Sultan to war ^nth the Calcutta Govcrinnent. 
And he actually carries out tins plan, so that the whole 
struggle is transferred from the British Channel into the 
boundless spaces of Greater Biitaiii, and wlum tlie Irish 
shortly afterwards rise, they hnd to tlnir hitter disap- 
jiointment that France cannot s[>aro them BonaiKirtc, but 
only GenerarHumbert with eleven liundrcil men. 

When this war is^’as brought to an end by tlie treaty of 
Amiens in 1802, the results of it were such as to make 
a great epoch in the history of Greater Britain. In tlui 
lirst place Egypt is finally evacuated by France, that is 
to say, Bonaparte's grand scheme of attack against our 
Indian Emphe lias failed, his ally Tippoo — G'Udt/cti Tynm, 
as he was called — had been defeated and slain some time 
before, and General Baird had move<l with an Eiiglish 
force up tlic Red Sea to take part with General ITiitnliinson 
in the expulsion of the French from Egypt. In the colonial 
world at the same time England reiuainod mistress of 
Ceylon and Trinidad. 

But the last war, that which lasted from 1 SOS to 1 81 5, 
wtis this in any sense a war for the New World ? It dot^s 
not seem to be so; and naturally, because ISugland froju 
the beginning liad such a naval superiority, that Nai)oleou 
could never again succeed in making his way back into 
the New World. Nevertheless I believe Ihnt it was 
intended by Napoleon to be so. In the first [ilace look 
at the origin and cause of it. It was at IIkj a war 

for Malta* By the treaty of Amions, England had tuigagfsd 
mthin a given time to evacuate Malta, and this for certain 
reasons, which need not here be discussed, she after- 
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wards refused to do. Now why did Napoleon want her 
to leave Malta, and wdiy did she refuse to do so ? It was 
because Malta was the key oi‘ Etj;ypk and she had good 
reason to boliovo tliat he woi^ld in a inoirieiit H.^occiipy 
Egypt, and that the struggle for India would begin again. 
Tims the war was idtiinately Jur India, thungh it was 
divertod into Gorman 3^ by llio Third Coalition. Moreover, 
though by the retojitiou of Malta Ave did effcictually and 
once for all Avard off this attack, yet ayo did not .ourselves 
know how successful we had been. Wo still believed India 
to be lull of French intiigiie; avc believed the Mahratta 
a,iul Afghan priiicos and the Persian Shah to be puj^pets 
worked by the French, as indeed they had many French 
chiicors in their service. Probably the groat Mahratta War 
of 180?] seemed to Lord Wellesley to be a part of the 
Avar witli France, and ]‘irobably Arthur Wellesley believed 
that at Assaye and Argaum be struck at the same enemy 
as afterwards at iSalamanca aud Waterloo. The fact is 
tliat Napoleon's intention in this Avar is obscured to us by 
tlie grand failure of the niaritiine enterprise which he has 
planned, and the grand success of the German campaign 
Avhicli he Jjas not planned. He drills in a direction bo 
dc»cs not intend, yet the Continental System and the 
violent seizure of Spain and Portugal (great New World 
Poweivs) sliow that he docs not foigot his original object. 
Moreover, Colonel Malleson shows in his Later Strugfjles 
of France in the East, Avhat a destructive privtiteering war 
the French Avoro able to keep up in the Indian Ocean from 
their island of Mauritius long after their naval power 
liad been destroyed at Trafalgai’. It Avas by the conqncKst 
of this island and its retention at the Peace by England 
that the Hundred Years’ War of England and Franco for 
the New World came to an end. 


3— — 2i 
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This general view of the wars of the eighteenth century 
will show you that more is meant than might at first 
appear by the statement that expansion is the chief 
chai'acter of Ejiglish liistcay in the eighteenth ccutiiry. 
At first it seems merely to mean lhat. the coiirpicst of 
Canada, India and South Africa are greater ovonls in 
intrinsic importance than such European or domestic 
events as Marlborough’s war, or the succession of the House 
of Brauswick, or the Jacobite rebellion, or even the war 
with the French Eevolution. It means in fact, as you will 
now sec, that these other gi'eat events which seem to 
have nothing to do m’th the growth of Greater Britain, 
were really closely connected with it, and wei-o indeed only 
successive moments in the great process. At first it may 
seem to mean that the European policy of England m that 
century is of less importance than its colonial policy. It 
really means that the European policy and the colonifll 
policy are but different aspects of the same gi’eat iiatioiml 
development. And this, nay even more than tliis, is what 
I desire to show. This single conception brings together 
not only the European with the colonial affaire, but also 
the military struggles with the whole peaceful expansion of 
the country, rvith that industrial and commercial growth, 
which during the same century exceeded in England all 
previous example. But in order to understand this it will 
be noccssaiy for us to examine the peculiar nature of the 
English colonisation of the New World, 
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The expression 'Colonial Empire’ is familiar to ns, and yot 
there is something strange in the juxtaposition of vv»>r(ls. 
The word Empire seems too military and despotic to suit 
the relation of a mothor-coiinbry to colon los. 

There arc two very ditlerout kinds of colonisation. 
First there is a kind which may bo called uahimL 
in the sense that it lias niauifcwt anaingios in (In.' 
natural W(a’ld. 'Colonics are like fruits wlilch only eling 
till they riiieu/ said Turgot. Colonisation, say others, is 
like the swarming of bees; or it is like the inarri:ig(i and 
migration to another house of the grown-up son. And no 
doubt history furnishes us with real examples of sueh tsosy 
a, lid natural colonisation. The priinitivo migrations mny 
often have been of this kind. lii the fiivit eliu[»ters of 
European history, in the (‘arlit'st traditions of Qnu^ce and 
Italy, whitili .show us the Qj-cco-Italian branch of tlm Aryan 
family in the act of occupying the territory wJiich was 
afterwaa-ds to bo the sceno of its greatness, wu see this 
easy pi’ocess going on under the intluencc of ]m*mii,iv<i 
ideas. We read of the institution wdled ver mrritw., hy 
which all the childi'eii bonx in one spring would be 
dedicated to sonui deity, who wjis sufipcise^d tf> ucc<»pt 
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emigration in lieu of sacrifice*; the votaries accordingly, 
when they grew up, were driven across the frontier, and 
sometimes they settled and founded a city on tlie spot 
where an animal accidentally overtaken on the journey, in 
whom they saw a guide sent hy the god, had chanced 
to stop. From such a sacred animal we are tokl that some 
cities, e.g. Bovianum and Picenum, received their name. 

This may he called perhaps natuml c<.>lonisation, but 
out of siKjh a system there could grow no colonial empire. 
Accordingly tlie Greek aTToi/ciaf tliougli tlie wojxl is 
translated colony, was essentially diiik.rent in iact from 
the modern colony. By a colony wo understand a coiii- 
inunity which is not merely derivative, but which remains 
politically connected in a relation of dependence with the 
parent community. Now the Greek airoLKia wus not such 
a dependent community. Technically it was entirely 
independent of the mother-state, though the semse of 
kindred commonly held it in a condition of pci’nianrtnt 
alliance. The dependency indeed was by no means 
unknown to the Greeks. Subordinate govornments wou 
often among them established by a State in a ccmimunity 
outside itself. But among the Greeks the dependency was 
not a colony, as the colony was not a dependency. 

The Latin colonia was no doubt dependent enough, but 
it was an institution so peculiar, being a sort of contrivaiu^ci 
for the purpose of garrisoning concpicred fceaTitory witliout 
the expense of maintaining an army in it, that wo need 
not discuss it further here. 

It is a remarkable and fundamental fact that the old 

^ Thus Paiilus; Hagnifl pmotilis addneti Itali qnaofiiinqtio 

proximo vote nata essent apud se aiiimalia immolaturos, Hod qiunu 
crudele videreto pueros ac puellas innocontes inter fionro, perduotos in 
adultam aetatem velabant at(iuo ita extra fines suos cxigebanfc. 
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primitive syfstem of the Greeks lias not keen revived in 
modem times. The colonisation which began Avith thc^ dis- 
covery of Columbus, or more strictly with the conquest ol' 
the Canaries by Bethencourt ir 1404, lias been on a vast 
scale; it has peopled a territory more extensive a hiiiidred- 
fold than the few McditeiTancaai islands and peniusulas 
which those primitive Greek adventurers occupied, yet 
nowhere, I think, did the mother-state willingly allow 
its emigrants to farm independent communities. What- 
ever license might be allowed to the first adventurers, to 
a Cortez or Pizarro, whatever formidable powers of levy- 
ing armies and making war or peace might be granted, for 
example, to our East India Company, the State nevertheless 
retained invariably the supreme control in its hands, except 
where a successful rebellion forced it out of thorn. Thongli 
it seems not to have occurred to Corinth that it could 
possibly carry on government at the distance of Sicily, on 
the other hand it seems just as little to have occurred to 
the Spanish or Portuguese or Dutch or Frcncli or Englisli 
Governments that their emigrants could prof, end to inde- 
pendence on the ground tiuit they were luMdon juvay 
in the Pampas of South America or in the Archipelagos of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The modern system may bo loss natural if by 'naiuraP 
we moan 'instinct ivo,’ but if wo moan by it 'roawniable/ 
which is surely different, wo must not call it unmiturid 
simply because it is not the system of boos or of plaTits, 
At any rate let us not take up at once the scolding strain, 
and say; SSco the contrast between the luimano wisilom 
of the ancient world and the tyranny of the Gothic Mhldltt 
Ages! The Goth never relaxes for any distance liis bar- 
barous system of constraint; tho mild irjitoHig(.jnt (Jr<j<ik, 
guided by naitire, perceives that tins grown-up cliild, has a 
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right to be independent, and so ho blesses him and bids 
him farewell.’ 

Pei’haps if we examine the circumstances of the modern 
colonisation we shall see tBat it gi’ew as inevitably out of 
them as the instinctive system grew out of the conditions 
of the ancient world. 

The appropi’iation by a settled community of lands 
on the other side of an ocean is wholly dilleront from 
the gradual diffusion of a mce over a continuous tenitory 
or across nan’ow seas. Slight motives calling into operation 
moderate forces may suffice for tlie latter, but the hinner 
demands a prodigious leverage. In the life of Oolumhu.s 
it may be remai'kcd that he needs the help of the State 
at every turn. It is the State which has equipped him aud 
paid the expense of the discovery. Moreover when the 
discovery is made,it is observable that no irrosistihlo iinpulso 
prompts the Europeans to take advantage of it. WlRfu 
the floodgates axe thrown open, there is no stream ready to 
flow, for in Europe at that tune there was no supuriluoiis 
population seeking an outlet, only individual advcutunT.s 
ready to go in search of gold. Columbus can make no 
progress but by proving to the Sovereigns that the territory 
he discovers will yield revenue to them. In thcjse ciivmm- 
stances the State, as its help was always needed, had (he 
less difficulty in maintaining its authority. 

We may observe also that tho mod(!m State almost 
necessarily colonises in a different way, because its nature 
is different from that of the Greek State. Tho Greek 
mind identifies the State aud City so completely that 
the language, as you know, has but one word for both. 
Aristotle, though he knew of country-states such as 
Macedonia and Persia, yet in his Politics seems almost to 
omit them from consideration. Freciuently ho lays down 
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principles from which it app-ars tliat lie could not bring 
himself to regard them as states in the proper sense of the 
word, because they wore not cities. The modern idea on 
the other hand — few of us kno\f' how modern it is, or Ijow 
gimlually it has been formed — is that tlio people of one 
nation, speaking one Jangiiago, ought in general to have 
one government. 

Now it is evident that those diirorent ideas of the State 
involve of necessity different ideas of tlio effect of emigra- 
tion. If the State is the Oity, it follows thaf he who gocjs 
out of the City goes out of the State. Hence the Greek 
view of the colony was natural to the Greeks, for those 
Greeks who undertook to form a new city (ttoX^v) did ?j)sv 
facto and inevitably undertake to form a new state. But 
if the State is the Nation (not the Country, observe, but 
the Nation), then we see a sufficient ground for tlie 
uTdvcrsal usage of modern states, Avliich has been to regal’d 
their emigrants not as going out of the State but as 
carrying the State with them. The notion was, Wlicrc 
Englishmen arc there is England, where Froncdimen are 
tlicre is Fraiieo, and so the po>sscssious of Fi’ance in North 
America were called Now Franco, and one grouiJ at Ittast 
olHho Engiish possessions Now England. 

It is involved in this, but it is so important that it 
must be stated separately, tlmt the organization of the 
nxxhirn State admits of unbounded territorial extension, 
wldlo that of the ancient State did not. The Greek ttoXav, 
as it actually was a city, could not bo modified so as to 
become anything else. I must never bo tired of quoting 
that passage of the PoUtict? which is so infinitely important 
to the student of political science, where Aristotle lays it 
down tliat the. State must bo of moderate popidation, 
because ‘ who could command it iu war, if the population 
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were excessive, or what herald short of a Stoiitor 
speak to them? (rt? Se K^pv^ /x?) ilrtwopeiov ;)•' TIh^ 
modem State, being already as large as a eoimlry, 
would bear to become lafger. Either it had no national 
assemblies, as was practically the case with Framui and 
Spain, or its national assembly, as in the casci of Engliuid, 
was representative, that is to say, was expressly coni riv ed 
to overcome the difticalty of bringing toge.tliiiv the \vln)h} 
body of the citizens. 

I have indulged in these general re(l(ixions upon Ihe 
nature of modern colonisation in order tliat we riitiy 
understand what our Empire is, and liow it netn'ssn.rily 
came into existence. There might easily liave been a. 
great emigration from England which would not in any 
way have enlarged the English State. F(»r by (Irealor 
Britain we moan an enlargement of the English Si ate, and 
not simply of the English nationality. It is not siini^y 
that a population of English blood is now Ibund in ( Janada 
and in Australia, as in old time a Greek poi>uliitiou was 
spread over Sicily, South Italy and the Wt.^stern (Jtiast ol’ 
Asia Minor. That was an extension of the Natioiialify hut 
not of the State, an extension which gave no new stinngtli, 
and did not in any way help the Greek naino wln-n it was 
attacked and conquered from Macedonia, In like manner 
at present we see a constant stream of emigraiioti irom 
Germany to America, but no Greater Germany ctmu^.s info 
existence, because these emigrants, though they exarry vvilh 
thorn and may perhaps not altogether lose; their iuitgungo 
and their ideas, do not carry with them tludr State. This 
is the case with Germany becaus(j its (unigration has 
happened too late, when the New World is already earv<ul 
into States, into which its emigrants arc compolltnl to 
enter, as with Greece it was the result of a t\mny of the 
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State, whiclx iMontificfl it with the City. Eiit Greater 
Britain is a rt-al ojilargciinnit of the En,t(lish State; it 
carries acims the sca,s not merely the Enylisli race, but the 
aiitliority of tlio liiiglish GovtrJimcnit. We call it for 
want of a bettor xs^orcl an Empire. And it does rcsomblo 
llio groat Em])iros of liistory in this respect, tlmt it is an 
agg-r<^gato of pvovincujs, each of which lias a government 
sent out to it from the pulitical liead-(|uarters, whhjii 
is a kind of delegation from the sn[)veiue govei*nnnmt. 
But yc.'it it is wholly unlike tlio great Empires of the 
Old Wtjrld, Persiuii or llacedouian or Rtnuan or Turkish, 
because it is not in the main founded on Gon((uest, and 
because in the main, the iuhabiiants of the distant pro- 
vinces are of the same nation as those of the dominixiit 
country. It resembles thojii in its vast (ixbent, but it 
does not rosenible them in that violent military cliaracter 
which has miuiw must Em]Mres short-lived and liabhi tr» 
speedy Jet'iiy, 

W<j may see now out of what conditions it arose. It is 
Iho only consid(‘rnblc sur\'ivf»r of a family of groa.1 
Empires, whi<ii Jiroso out of the contjutb of the Western 
jSlates of Euvo]»e with the New World so suddenly laid 
open by Vasco da (}ii,ma and Oulunibus, Wlmfc England 
did, was done c([ually by SjKiiu, Porf-ugal, Franco and 
lIollaiKl There was once a Greater iSpain, a Greater 
.PoriiUgal, a Greater France and a Greater Holland, as well 
as a Gr()at(ir Britain, but from various causes those four 
EnijuVos have either perished or have become insignifiemit. 
Greater Spain disapjKjarcd and Greater Portugal lost its 
largest province Jirazil half a century ago in wars of 
iudo])eiKlence similar to that which tore from us our 
Arrujriean colonies. Greater France and a large part of 
Gr(;ater Holland wore lost in war and became merged 
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in Greater Britain. Greater Bntaiii itself after suffering 
one severe shock has survived to the jjrescut <lay, anti 
remains the single monument of a state of tlie world 
which has almost j)asscd away. At the same tiiiie it dtllers 
in a very essential point from some of thr^se Empires. 

The countries which were suddenly thrown open to 
Europe at the end of the fifteenth (xaituiy (all into lltiM'e 
classes. Vasco da Gama threw o])en countries in wliittli for 
the most part ancient and extensive states o:dslod, sneJj jis 
the adventurers did not fur a long time tliink of sfilivorting. 
Columbus on the other hand discovered a ConlhienL in 
which only two sTich states appeaiv'd to exist, and (!ven 
these were soon proved to have no solidity. Tins coiiioci, 
which Columbus establislied, being tlie most stningn and 
violent which ever took place between two j)a.rts of tlm 
human family, led to a fierce struggle and fiirnislied one of 
the most terrible pages to the annals of the world. J;>ut*in 
this struggle there was no sort of equality. Tim Amerienn 
race had no more power of resisting the Euro]H!jm than 
the sheep has of resisting the wolf. Even wlnjve it was 
numerous and had a settled polity, as in P(iru, it 
could make no resistance; its states wore erusluid, tlui 
ruling families extinguished, and the population itself n*- 
ducecl to a form of slavery, E very wh, ore therefijre tlie 
country fell into the hands of the immigrating race, and was 
disposed of at its pleasure as so much plunder, Tlie im- 
migrants did not merely, as in India, gradually show a gn*.ut 
military superiority to the native race, so as in the <md to 
subdue them, but overwlioltned tlicni at <mc<} like a |)arty of 
hunters suddenly assailing a herd of aiil<dop(‘s. This wits 
the case everywhere, but yet the comitrics of America also 
fall into two classes. There was a great difference between 
the regions of Central and Southern America, which fell 
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prmci|nlly to tLo Spanish tmd rortni>'noso, and the "Norlli 
Anioricaia lomtoiiofi which Jbll •to EiighuKl. In Mc-xico, 
Peru and some other of South America the native 
population, though feeble compafod to the Europeans, was 
not iiisignificarit in numbers; it was coimted by inillhms, 
had reached the ngricailtural sta.gc <h' civilisation, and 
had cities. Put the trihr^s o]‘ Jnilhms which w'andered 
over the tojTitories of North America, which now bclotig' 
to the United States and the Dominion of Oanatda, w^erc 
much more insigiillicajit. It has been ostimafed tluit ^tlie 
total Indian population within the terrikry of the Uhib'd 
States east of tlie llochy Mountains, did not at any time 
subsequent to the discovery of America exceed, ijh’udoed 
it even readied, tliree hundred thousand individuals.’ 
Accordingly whereas in New Spain the European, tlioiigli 
supremo, yet lived in the midst of a population of mitive 
Irfdians, the Euroijean in North America supplanted iJic 
native race entirely, puslmd it over further back as he 
advanced, and did not blend with it at all. 

It w^as ultimately the fortune of England to accpiirc the 
most important share both of wliat Vasco da Gama and of 
what Columbus laid open* On one side bus grown up her 
Indian, and mainly on the other her Goloiiial Empire. But 
of the latter group of countries, tlic countries wanting in 
strong states, Jhigland ocenihed those which wore com- 
paratively empty, and the Australian temtory which has 
since fallen to lior is in the same condition. This fact 
has an all-important conse(|Ucnce. 

I remarked before that Gi’eater Britain is an cx‘(,(msioti 
of the ETiglish State and not merely of the EnglLsli 
natioiuiUiy. But it is an equally striking characteristic of 
Greater Britfxin that nevortholess it is an extension of the 
English nationality. When a nationality is extended with- 
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out any extension of tlio Statc3, as in tliu of (ln‘ Ouv^k 
colonies, there may bo an incroaso of mural aiid iniulluo 
tiial influonce, but tIuTo is no incroasi.* of [joliliral |>ou'or. 
On the other hand when the Stat«j ad\^aii(*(3S llio 

limits of tJio nationality, its power butun ties [H‘tva.ri«>us tnifl 
artilicial, This is the couditiou of most empires; it is tin* 
condition for exam}>le ol‘ inir own empire in India. TIm‘ 
English State is j) 0 \\erful tlnsv, but the English nniion is 
but an .impcrcoptiblo drop in the ocean ol' an Asiidhj 
population. ^ And when a nation exlemls itself into oUim* 
territories the chanc(*.s are i.hat it will tltei’ii jtiei>t willi 
other natiuufililies which it eaimot destro^Mn’ couiplelely 
drive out, even if it succeeds in eomjuerii»g iJn-m. 
When this happmis, it has a great and pirnianeiit dillif'idly 
to contend witln The subject or rivaJ naiionalities (^annot 
bo perfectly assimilated, and remain as a permmn'ht (%'mse 
of weakness and danger. It has been the ioiiuim “d* 
England in extending itself to evade on the wliole this 
danger. For it has occupied parts of the globe which wish*- 
so empty that they offered an unbounded scope ibr nuw 
settlement. There was land for every emigrant wlio cliose 
to come, and the native races were not in a condition 
sufficiently advanced to withstand even the poticeful com- 
petition, much less the power, of the immigrants, 

This statement is true on the whole. The l^nglisli 
Empire is on the whole jfree from that weakness wlilcJi has 
brought down most empires, the weakjicss of being a iinn’t; 
mechanical forced union of alien iiatioualitics. It is somrs 
times described as an essentially feeble union whicli could 
not bear the slightest shock, with what rtuison I may 
examine later, but it has the fundamental strotigth which 
most empires and some commonwealths want. Austria for 
instance is divided by the nationality-rivalry of German, 
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Slav, anrl Magyar; the Swiss Coufoderation unites three 
languages, hut the English Empiijo in tlie main and broadly 
may be said to be English throughout. 

Of course however considersfcle abatements are to bo 
made. It is only in one of the four great groups, namely, 
in the Australian colonies, that the statement is true 
almost without Ljualification. The native Australian race 
is so low in the ethnological scale that it can never give 
the least trouble, but even here, since we reckon New 
Zealand in this gi’oup, we are to bear in mind that the 
Maoii tribes occupy the Northern island in some force, 
much as in the last century the Highland Claus gave us 
trouble in the northern part of our own island, and the 
Maori is by no means a contemptible typo of man. Never- 
theless the whole number of Maories is not supposed to 
exceed forty thousand, and it is rapidly diminishing. 
WJion we turn to another group, the North American 
colonics, included principally in the Dominion of Canada, 
we find that the nucleus of it was acquired originally, 
not by English settlement, but by the conquest of Eronch 
settlements. At the outset thorcilbre the nationality- 
difficulty, instead of being absent here, was present in 
the gi'avest form. The original Canada of the French was 
afterwards known as Lower Canada, and since the esta- 
blishment of the Dominion it has borne the name of the 
Province of Quebec. It has a population of nearly a million 
aiid a half, while the whole Dominion does not contain four 
millions and a half. These are Frenchmen and Catholics 
in the midst of a population mainly English and Prote>s- 
tant. It is not so long since the inconvenience of this 
alien population was felt in Canada by discords essen- 
tially similar to those which the nationality-question has 
created in Austria and Russia. The Canadian Rebellion 
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which marked the first years ol‘ the roj^ri of Qinicu 
Victoria, was in fact a war of natiouality iji tlu: British 
Empire, though it wore the disguise of a war of lihciiy, a,H 
Loixi Diuiiain expressly^ remarks in the opening of his 
famous Eeport on Canada: 'I expected to find a contest 
between a government and a people; 1 found two jiiilionw 
warring in the bosom of a single state; 1 found a struggle 
not of principles but of races/ It Is liowevtu* to be 
remarked on tlio other side that Ijcrc too tlie alien clonient 
dwindles and is likely ultimately to bo lost in tlie Ejigiish 
immigration, and also that its animosity has boojj miuh 
pacified by the introduction of federal institutions. 

In the third or West Indian group also tlnidilihreuces 
of nationality are considerable. Here almost .‘dune in our 
Empire arc to be traced the ciicets of the ijoculiar 
phenomenon of the history of the Now World, negro 
slavery. Here it first appeared on a considerable scale, -us 
the immediate result of the discovery of Columbus, S(» 
long as it lasted, it did not call into existence ihe 
nationality-difficulty, for a tlioroughly enslaved nation is a 
nation no longer, and a servile insurrection is Avliolly 
dififorent from the insurrection of an oppressed naticniality, 
But when slavery is abolished, "while the slaves thomst^lvcs 
remain, stamped so visibly in colour and physical typti 
with the badge of their different nationality, yet now 
free and laying claim to citizenship, tlien it is that Iho 
nationality-difficulty begins to threaten. But in the 
West-Indian group such difficulties for the jm^seiit do not 
take a serious form, because the coloj lies un% in the main 
dispersed in small islands and liave no communily uf 
feeling. 

It is in the fourth or South African group that, tlui 
nationality-difficulty is most serious. It is here a double 
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difficulty, Tlicre have boon two conquests, the one super- 
induced upon the other. The Wutch first settled them- 
selves among the native raceSj and then the Dutch colony 
was conquered by England, far the case may seem 
to resemble that of Canada, where the French settled 
among the Indians and were then conquered by the 
FiBglish. But there are two differences. In tlu^ first place 
the native tribes of South Africa, instead of disappearing 
and dwindling before the whites, greatly outnuinb<jr them, 
and show a power of combination and progress such as the 
Red Indian never showed. Thus in the census of 1875 
I find that the Cape Colony had a total population of 
nearly tlmee quarters of a million, but two out of the 
three quarters were native and only one Europ(3an. And 
behind this native population dwelling among the settlers 
there is an indefinite native population extending without 
limit into the interior of the vast continent. But secondly 
the other difficulty, Avhich arises from the fact that the 
settlers themselves were at the outset not English but 
Dutch, does not diminish or tend to disai)peai’, as it has 
done in Canada. In Canada there took place a rapid 
immigration of English, who, showing themselves in a 
maiked degree more energetic than the French and in- 
creasing much faster, gradually gave the whole community 
a predominantly English character, so that in fact the 
rising of the French in 1838 was the convulsion of despair 
of a sinking nationality. Nothing similar has happened in 
South Africa, no rapid English immigration has come to 
give a new character to the community. 

These are the abatements which must be made to the 
general proposition that Greater Britain is homogeneous in 
nationality. They need not prevent xis from laying down 
this general proposition as true. If in tlnsse Islands we 
S.L. 4 
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foci ourselves for all purposes one nation, though in Wales, 
in Scotland and in Irelanc^ there is Celiic blood and Celtic 
languages utterly unintelligible to us arc still spoken, so in 
the Empire a good manj" French and Dutch and a good 
many Caffrcs and Maories may be arlmitted vvitliout 
maiTing the ethnological unity of the wliole. 

This ethnological unity is of groat impnrtaiicf'. mIkti wo 
would form an opinion about the stability and (*1iancti of 
duration of the Empire. The chief forces wliicb Iioi<l a 
community together and cause it to conslitulu one State 
are three, common nationality, common religion, and 
common interest. These may acit in vnri<nis degrce>s oi' 
intensity, ami they may also act singly or in combination. 
Now wlicn it is argued that Creator Britniii is a union 
which will not last long and will soon 1‘all to jiir^cos, ilm 
ground taken is that it wants the third of those binding 
forces, that it is not held together by community -^J' 
interest. ‘What,’ it is said, ‘can the inhabitants of 
Australia and New Zealand, living on the other side of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, have in coimnon witli oursolvcss 
who live beyond the 60th degree of north latitude? 
Who does not see that two communities so remote from 
each other cannot long continue parts of one political 
whole?’ Now this is a very important consitleration, 
especially as it is backed by the impressive fact that onr 
American Colonies did in the last century iind tlieir union 
with us intolerable. But, allowing its ini])ortance, we 
may remark that, even if this bond is wanting, the other 
two bonds which hold states together are not wanting. 
Many empires in which hostile natioiialities and rcligicms 
have been but artificially united have noverthehjss lasted 
several centuries, but Greater Britain is not a iruire 
empire, though we often call it so. lis unioii Is of the more 
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vita] kind. It is united by blood and religion, and though 
circumstances may be imagined m which these ties might 
snap, yet they are strong ties, and will only give way before 
some violent dissolving force. 

I have enlarged in this lecture upon the essential 
nature of our colonial Empire, because there is much 
ambiguity both about the word 'coloiiiar and about the 
word ' Empire/ Our colonics do not resemble the colonies 
which classical students meet vdth in Greek and* Roman 
history, and our Empire is not an Empire at all in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It does not consist of a 
congeries of nations held together by force, but in the main 
of one nation, as mucli as if it were no Empire but an 
ordinary state. This fact is fundamental when wo 
look to the luture and inquire whether it is calculated for 
duration. 

But I have also enlai’ged upon the whole class of 
Empires which sprang out of the discovery of the Now 
World, to which class our own Empire belongs, in order 
that we may understand the past. England in Iho 
eighteenth century is regarded, I said, too much as a 
European insular State and too little as an American and 
Asiatic Empire; in short, we think of Groat Britain 
too much and of Greater Britain too little. But the mis- 
conception spreads further, for in that century then? is also 
a Greater Prance, a Greater Holland, a Greater Portugal 
and a Greater Spain, and all these wc overlook as we over- 
look Greater Britain. 

Here is a fundamental characteristic of the European 
States during the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which is seldom borne in mind, namely that each of the 
five Western States has an Empire in the New World at- 
tach(‘d to it. Before the seventeenth century this condition 

4—2 
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of things was hut begiimiug, and since the eigliLeriith it 
has ceased again to exist. The vast hniiifn-surahlo results 
of the discovery of Cokmihus wore developed with cxtrenK3 
slowness, so that the whole sixiiOentli century passed t^^vay 
before most of these nations bcstiiTcd themsrdves to claim 
a share in the New World. Tliere existed no indepundiaiii 
Holland till near the end of lliat centiny, so tha,t a Jhriiurl 
there could be no Greater Holland, nor did eitlier Eiigliuid 
or France in that ciaitury bocouie j^ossessoi's of colo!ii(‘S. 
France did indeed plan a sclilcmeiit in North Ainovicur, as 
the name Carolina, derived from Oliarh^s IX. of I^Vance, still 
remains to prove, but the ncigldMairing Spaiiiartls <>l‘ 
Florida intcrrer<‘(l to destroy it. A liltlr. later Sir Walter 
lialeigh's colony in the same neighbourhood <lisa[n»e{uvil 
altogether, leaving no trace beliind it. Acciirdingly <liiring 
almost the whole of that century the Ncuv World remaiiiod 
in the possession of the two Stkates which Inul done in<>st f’o 
lay it open, viz., Spain and Portugal, Spain looking <hi<*lly 
towards America and Portugal towards Asia, uniJl in LkSO 
the two State's coalesced in a union wlucli la,str-.(l sixty 
years. The Dutch made their grand entrance inin lito 
competition for empire in the seven years from 1595 t(» 
1602, and they were followed by Fiunco .and England in 
the early years of the seventeenth century, tha-t is, in tho 
reign of our King James L 

Again in the nmeto>euth century the conipc4.it(i<ut of 
these five states in the New World cea>sud. It cojtKtMl rr«nn 
two causes, wars of indopcndeuco, in which TransatJaul iit 
colonies severed themselves from the motlier-counlry, and 
the colonial conquests of England, f have desfjribed 
already the Hundrctl Years’ War in whicli Grtjater Fraru^j 
was swallowed up in Greater Britain; Qrtiater Holland in 
like manner suffered serious diminution, losing the Gape 
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of Good Hope and Demerai'a to England, thongli even now 
a Greater Holland may be said to exist in the magnificent 
dependency of Java with a population of not less than 
nineteen millions. The fall of %eater Spain and Greater 
Portugal has happeiied in the present century within the 
life-time of many ^v]io are still among us. If we estimated 
occurrences less by the excitement they cause at the 
moment and more by the consequences which are certain to 
follow them, wo should call this one of the most stupendous 
events in the history of the globe, fur it is the beginning of 
the indej)endent life of almost the whole of Southern and 
Central America. It took place mainly in the twenties of 
tills century, and was the result of a seiies of i*obellions 
which, wlien we inquire into their origin, we find to have 
arisen out of the shock given to Spain and Portugal by 
Napoleorfs invasion of them, so that in fact one of the 
(Jiief, if not the chief, result of Napoleon's career has been 
the fall of Greater Spain and Greater Portugal, and the 
independoncG of South America. 

The result of all these mighty revolutions — of which 
however I lancy that few of you know anything — is that 
the Western States of Europe, with the exception of 
England, have been in the main severed again from the 
New World. This of course is only roughly true. Spain 
still possesses Cuba and Porto lUco, Portugal still has 
largo African possessions, France has begtin to found a now 
Empire in North Alrica. Nevertheless those four states 
have matej'ially altered their position in the world. They 
have become in the main purely European States agiiiu, as 
they were before Columbus crossed the Atlantic. It is 
easy to show you the immense magnitude of this change, 
Spain has lately passed through a disturbed time. She ex- 
pelled a Bourbon sovereign and tried for a time the experi- 
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mexit of a Republic. This change was doubtless vqij 
serious in the peninsula, hut it produced wonderfully little 
excitement in the world at large. Now if anything similar 
had happened in the eighteenth or in the seventeenth 
century, the shock of it would have been felt over a gi’eat 
part of the planet. From Mexico to Buenos Ayres, from 
above the Tropic of Cancer to below the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, every territory probably would have been convulsed 
mth. rebellion and civil war. In like manner the recent 
calamities ii> France would in the oightecntli century have 
shaken the St Lawi*ence, the Great Lakes of North America 
and the Mississippi, and have influenced the policy of 
princes in the Deccan and the valley of the Gauges, nay 
perhaps have altered the balunco of Idindostan. As it was, 
those calamities wore nem*ly confined to Fraiico itscll’; 
elsewhere sympathies were excited, but interests were not 
touched. 

Thus then we see in the seventcoiith and still 
the eighteenth century a period when the New Wt>rld 
was attached in a peculiar way to the five Western States 
of the European system. This attachment nio( lilies and 
determines all the wars and ncgociations, all the iiit<*i'- 
national relations of Europe, during tha-t period. In t he 
last lecture I pointed out that the struggle bc<;\vi?t‘ti 
England and France in those centuries cannot be undtsr- 
stood so long as wo look at Europe alone, find tliat tluj 
belligerents are really the World-Powers, Greal(jr Britain 
and Greater France. Now I remark that in like inauiier 
(luring the same period wc must always read for Holland, 
Portugal and Spain, Greater Holland, Ontater Portugal 
aiid Greater Spain. I remark also tliat this state of things 
has now passed away, that the Spanish Empire, and in th(j 
main also the Portuguese and Dutch Empires, havti gomi 
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the same way as the Empire of Fi-anee. But Greater 
Britain still remains. And thu*" we perceive the historical 
origin and character of this Empire. It is the solo sur- 
vivor of a whole family of Empires, which arose out of the 
action of the discovery of the New World uf)on the peculiar 
condition and political ideas of Europe. All these Empires 
were beset by certain dangers, which Greater Britain 
alone has hitherto escaped, though she too has felt tho 
shock of them and is still exposed to them, and the 
gi'eat question now is whether she can modify her de- 
fective constitution in such a way as to escape them for 
the future. 
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Tin: OLD COLONIAL SYSTKM. 

1 iiiiMAiiKLi) lliai aiici(.‘iit Grcuk euloiiiwilion, I'oiniiaivd 
^vilh tljo iiiocloi’ii sy.si(im, bu ciiilcfl ii> a wiiabi 
Kniisc the natural system. And ytii llin iiiodiTii systein 
iiu|,dit be represented as natural also. The Greeks re;jfai'd 
the State as essent.ially small, and infer that' a. tiui'iiliis 
popnlatiun can only ))ea,ceeninie(la,ted byfeniidinjLf aimllier 
State. But is there anything neeess.arily unnatural in Ike 
other view, that the Stale i.s capable of indeHaite growth 
and expansion? Tlic ripe fruit dropping from the tree ami 
giving rise to another tree may be natural, lint .so i.s (he 
acorn spreading into the Imgo oak, that Inns hundreds of 
branches and thousands of loavcis. If kliletij.s anauig its 
daughter-cities may remind us of the one, Kngland expand- 
ing into Greater Britain rcsemblc.s the other. 

And yet surely there must be soirndJiing nnnaturul in 
the system against which our own (!oleni.Ht.s revolt, cd a 
hundred years ago and the colonists of vSjiain and Portugal 
a few years later. 

The truth is that the .simple idea of expansion Inw 
seldom been conceived or realised clearly. 

Let us work out a little in our minds the conception 
of a Greater Britain, of the English State extended in- 
definitely without being altered. The question is oflcn 
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asked, What is the good of colonies ? but no such question 
could possibly be raised, if colgmies really were such a 
simple extension of the niothejjstate. Whether this ex- 
tension is p3*acticable may be qiiestioncd, but it cannot be 
questioned that if it were practicable it would be deshablc. 

We must begin by recognising that the unoccupied 
territory of the globe is to those wlio take possession of it 
so much wealth in the most absolute sense of the word. 
The epitaph which said that to Leon and . Aragon 
Columbus gave a new world was almost Ifterally true. 
He conferred upon certain persons a large landed estate, 
and if, as the result, many poor people did not become 
rich and many unfortunate people prosperous, the fault 
iinist have lain in the distribution or administration of the 
wealth which ho conferred. ]3y his discovery tlie nations 
of Europe came in for a landed estate so enormously large 
that it might easily have converted every poor man in 
Europe into a landed proprietor. 

But oiiO thing was necessary before all this wealth 
could be reduc(3d into possession and enjoyment. Property 
can exist only under the guardianship of the State. In 
order therefore that the lands of the New World might 
become secure enjoyable property, States must be set up 
in the Now World. Without the State the settler would 
vun the risk of being murdered by Indians, or attacked 
by rival settlors of some hostile nationality. On the other 
hand suppose the reign of law and government establislicd 
in the New World, as in Etirope, so that property is 
ociually secure; then the poor man in Europe who finds 
life painful and the acquisition of land in these crowded 
countries utterly beyond his power, has only to transfer 
himself to the New World, where land is cheaper, and he 
is at once enriched as much as if he had received a legacy. 
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Thus theru ciiii be no dispute about the value of 
organised States in the less crowded |)ar(,s of the globe. 
But why should those our own colonies? There is 
nothing to prevent the ei^igraiit from seltling in a colony 
belonging to some diflbront Eun^pean State or in an 
iudepeudont State. Why need we trouble ourselves there-' 
fore to keep up colonies of our own ? 

This is a strange quostioji, which would never be asked 
in England but for an oxcopUontil circumstanee. .Most 
people like *“10 live among their own countrymen, uiuler 
the laws, religion anti institutions they arc aecustunnul to. 
They place themselves nmreover most really ainl prattlically 
at a disadvantage by going to live among petjplc who 
speak a dilTcrent language. As a maf.ter of iiict, we do 
not find that, the crairse of emigration bihig IVee, any 
largo mniiber of Englishmen yearly settle in those Ntjw 
World States which are really foreign, tliat is, in ilnj Sonhh 
American Kopublics or in Bnwil or in M(f.xico. T!u*ro 
would be no question at all about the value <d‘ colonies, and 
wo should all as a matter of course consider that tmly by 
means of colonies was it possible to bring the wealth of the 
Now World within the reach of our pojmlalion, if it were 
not for the existence of the XJniteid Hlates. Jhit tlm United 
States aro to us almost as good as a colony; our people 
can emigrate thither without sacri (icing tlnur hanguagti or 
chitij' institutions or habits. And the Union is so large 
and prosperous and fills our view so much, that we ibrget 
how very exceptional its relation to us is, and also tliafc if it 
is to us almost as good as a colony, tliis is only because it 
was constructed out of English colonies. In estimating the 
value of colonics in the abstract, wc shall only confuse our- 
selves by recollecting this uniciue case; wc ought to put the 
United States entirely out of view* 
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CoiisiJoj'ed in the abstract then, colonies are neither 
more nor less than a great aug|ientation of the national 
estate. They are lands for th| landless, prosperity and 
wealth for those in straitened * ircumstances. This is a 
very simple view, and yet it is much overlooked, as if 
somehow it were too simple to be understood. History 
offers many examples of nations cramped for want of 
room; it records in many cases how they swarmed irre- 
sistibly across their frontiers and spread like a deluge over 
neighbouring countries, where sometimes they found lands 
and wealth. Now we may be very sure that never any 
nation was half so much cramped for want of room in the 
olden time as our own nation is now. Populations so 
dense as that of modern England are a phenomenon quite 
now at least in Europe. We continually speak of our 
country as crowded, and, since the rate of increase of popu- 
Uiiion is tolerably constant, we sometimes ask with alarm 
what will bo its condition half a centmy hence. 'The 
territory,' we say, 'is a fixed quantity; wc have but 120,000 
s<piare miles ; it is crowded already and yet the population 
doubles in some seventy years. What will become of 
us?’ Now licre is a curious example of our habit of 
leaving our colonial possessions out of account. What! 
our country is small; a poor, 120,000 square miles? I 
find tljo iact to be very different. I find that the territory 
governed by the Queen is of almost boundless extent. 
Let us deduct from the vast total India, as not much 
open to settlemont ; still the teiritory subject to the Queen 
is much greater than that of the United States, though 
that is uniformly cited as the example of a country not 
crowded and in which there is boundless room for expansion. 
It may be true that the mother-country of this great 
Euipirc is crowded, but in order to relieve the pressure it is 
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not necessary for us, as if we were Goths or Turooinans, to 
seize upon the territory ol^ur neiglihonrs, it. is not iu.H;o.ssaiy 
even to incur great risks at undergo great hardships ; it is 
only necessary to take polsession of boundless territnrie*.s in 
Canada, South Africa and Australia, where aii^eady our 
language is spoken, our religion profcssricl, fuid oiir Ijuvh 
established. If there is pauperism in Wiltsliire ii.nd 
Dorsetshire, this is but coinplemontary to unowned \v(‘?di h 
in Australia; on tlic one side tliere are. men without 
property, on the other tliere is pro]»erf,y waiUng lor men. 
And yet we do not allow those two to com** togvtbe.r 

in our minds, but brood anxiously and almost despairing!)’ 
over the problem of pauperism, and when eolenies aiv 
mentioned wo ask, What is the good of colonies V 

Partly no doubt this is due simply to a. w/nit of {iy.sjem 
in our way of thinking on subjects ot* lids kluit, but piinly 
also it is evident that colonies Itavo nevnr b<‘eit regard^ol 
in England as a simple extension of the English stale a.n*l 
nation over new territory. They liave lK^(*n (liought of no 
doubt as belonging to Plngland, tlmugli pnu'ariously, btij, a,t 
the same time as outside of Eiigla.ntl, so that, wliat got-s 
out of England to them is in a 3iifyin<‘r lf».st lo England. 
This a]>pears clearly from the argument widelt is oibai 
urged against eniigratioji oii any large. s(!o!<s viz., \htd 
it might be good for the emigrants, but I hut, ii, would be 
ruinous to England, which wouhl he deprived <»r ul! lint 
best and haidiest ]>art of its 2 >opulation — r/^f/n'/zv^/, for it is 
not imagined that such emigrants i*ould remain English- 
men, or be still serviceable lo tins English <-om!nnnwejdlh. 
Compare this view of emigralion with lhal taken in tlui 
United States, whore the constant nitiviuiKfnt of the popu- 
lation westward, the con.stant sutthnnent of new Ttjrritories, 
which in due time rise to be States, is nut rcgunled m 
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either a symptom or a cause of weakness, not at all as a 
draining-out of vitality, but on tl|p contraiy as the greatest 
evidence of vigour and the best |^ieans of increasing it. 

We have not really then a^ yet a Greater Britain. 
When I speak of the creation of Greater Britain during the 
(iighteenth century, I in a certain senso exaggerate. In 
our colonial Empire was laid the foundation of a Greater 
Britain, and a Greater Britain mny in the end arise out of 
It, but nothing of the kind was originally intended, nor 
later was the true significmicc of what had *takcn place 
)>e)‘eeived. A colojjy was not really thought of as an ex- 
t(‘nsion of the mother-state, but as something different. 
Wliat then was tlic precise conception formed of a colony? 
Wo find ourselves forced to ask this question again. 

I have pointed out already that in tlie sixteeutli century 
there was no nariira.1 overflow of population from Europe 
iM'-o the New World. Europe was not over-peojjled ; there 
was no iinpcjrlous demand for more room. Why then 
should the conception, so natural to us in these days, of a 
tcjrritorial extension of the State occur to those wlio lived 
at the time ol‘ the discoveries? We see on the contrary 
tliat contemporary statesmen wore puzzled to decide what 
us(^ tMjuld 1)(^ made, mid ovm doubted whether any use could 
bo made, of tlu^ new lands. Sebastian Uabot is encouraged 
by Henry Vll., until it is found tliat ho does not bring 
back s[>icoH; tlion lu^ is mglected, and abandons England 
fur the Hpauish sorviceh Thus the same cause which 
ma<le it nectis,sa.ry to call in the help of the State led to a 
peculiarly materialistic view of the work of settlement. 
What the State wanted was revenue; hence it became 
nec(\ssary to rt'gavd the new countries rather as so much 

^ fcichatiK, MngHuche llanM'ipolilik, iieail fcho whole cliarter entitled, 
Die fUcHutiff der Widen ernten, Tndor^ sutlm Enldeckungen. 
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wealth to be trao^^portcid into Europo tlian as a nm S{‘Jit 
for European civilisation. 

I spoke before of nat,jfral colonisahlon, intondiii.ij saeli 
colonisation as results from the spread of a race (*vr!r au 
unbounded territory at a time wlicn political iiistiLiiiions 
are in Ihcir inftxncy. The colonisation ol' tin* sixi^'cnih 
century is curiously different. It arises from the (1isl^overy 
of remote regions of unknown wealth by nalions a(-- 
customed to a limited space and to a rigcnniis govermnont. 
As in the former kind the State scarcely appears, but indi- 
viduals or rather tribes accotnplish the waak, and in making 
a now settlement make a new state, in the liiiU'v ki»id the, 
State takes the lead, superinteiuls the sol thmient, recruits 
for it, holds it in subjection when it is made, and, as a con- 
sequence, looks to make a profit out of it, Al. first sight 
this latter system might, seem less ma,terialit;|,ie than iJie 
other, for it conceives the State as resting not upon meft; 
locality but upon kindred, but it becomes more riialeriaj- 
istic in practice because it looks at the colony purely with 
the eyes of the Gove ‘rnnicnt, and tliendhre fr<»m a purely 
fiscal point of view. Hence in the first setth-.ment <*r 
America the conception of a Spanisli colony as an ex- 
tension of Spain was mixed up with a different, eonr'eplioii 
of it as a possession belonging to Spain. And wli(‘rea,s the 
first conception, though it wa*s formed iuHtinellvidy, yih 
answered to nothing in experience, — for who !ia.d ever 
heard of two parts of the Biimo Sfnte si'pnnitecl by ihe 
whole breadth of the Atlantic Ocean ? — {he sc^cond con- 
ception was less ombarmssing in practice bet^auso it nvjis 
by no means new. There had huon tixiimpk^s in the 
Middle Ages of Statcjs posse.ssii»g d(‘p«*nden(-ios sefwi,- 
rated from them by the stsa, and I dfirc say it might ho 
possible to show that tlui Spanish Council of the Indios 
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was guided at times by the precedents alforded by Venice 
in its dealings with Oandia and with its dependencies 
in the Adriatic. The Venetian conception of a depen- 
dency was purely selfish and a^mrnercial. So far from 
tliinkiug of it as forming part of the Republic, they 
regarded it as so much live stock forming pa,rt of the 
wealth of the Republic. Thus it was by confounding 
together two theories radically inconsistent with each 
other tliat the modern colonial system, first formed by 
Spain and adopted with more or less modification by the 
other powers of Europe, came into existence. 

Now we have this conception more or less distinctly in 
our minds whenever we ask the question, What is the 
good of colonies? That question implies that we think 
of a colony, not as part of our State, but as a possession 
belonging to it. For we should think it absurd to raise 
stitch a question about a recognised part of the body 
politic. Who ever thought of inqxuring whether Cornwall 
or Kent rendered any sufficient return for the money 
whicli we lay out upon them, whether those counties were 
worth keeping ? The tie that holds togetlier the pai’ts of 
a nation-state is of another kind ; it is not composed of 
considerations of profit and loss, but is analogous to the 
family bond. The same tie would hold a nation to its 
colonies, if colonics were regarded as simply an extension 
of the nation. If Greater Britain in the full sense of the 
pliraso really existed, Canada and Australia would be to us 
as Kent and Cornwall, But if once we cease to regard a 
colony in this way, if we consider that the emigrants, who 
have gone forth from us, have ceased to belong to our 
community, tlien we must form some other conception of 
their relation to us. And this must either be the old 
Greek concf^]>tion which treats them as grown-up children 
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who have married and settled at a distance, so tliat the 
family bond has dissolved away by the mere neccsHiiy of 
circumstances, or if the connexion is maintained, as the 
modern States insisted on maintaining it, it must change 
its character. It must rest on interest. The question 
must be asked, What is the good of the colony ? and it 
must be answered by some pi'oof that the colony considcired 
as a piece of property, or as an investment of pu1)lic mon(\y, 
pays. 

Now this may be a very good basis for the union of 
two countries, provided the benefit received from the union 
is mutual. In this case it constitutes a federation, and tlieiv 
are many instances in which, without any tic of kindred 
countries have been held together in such a union 
by the sense of a common interest. Among these instances 
are Austria and Hungary, the German, French and Italian 
cantons of the Swiss Confederation. Such would bo thf 
case of our own Empire, if not only wo ourselves felt tliul 
our colonies paid, that is, tliat we reaped some advaningi 
from them which we should cease to reap if they bcciwiu 
independent, but also the colonies felt that the mother- 
country paid, and that they gained something by tlu 
connexion with it. And in the present day it is qnilx 
easy to imagine such a sense of common intc^rest exist, inp 
between us and even the remotest of our colonics, bceansi 
in the present day distance has been alnirhst abolished b) 
steam and electricity. But in the first ages aft(‘i* Mu 
discovery of the New World such a common int<u*o»st wm 
less possible. The Atlantic Ocean was then fijr practica' 
purposes a far deeper and wider gulf, across which mi} 
reciprocal exchange of services could not easily take place 
And so the old colonial system in general had not th« 
character of an equal federation. 
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It is tho custom to describe the old colonics as sacri- 
ficed to tlie mc^lher-coirntry. must be careful not to 

admit th.at stateuK^nt without qu^ilificatioD. It is supposed 
for iiistauce that the revolt oi' our omi Auiericaa colonies 
was provchod by tho selfisli treatment of the ra other- 
country, which sliricldcd their trade without reu Jeriiig them 
any beiielit in return for tJiese restraints. TliLs is far from 
being true. Between England and the American colonics 
there was a real interchange; of services. England gave 
defence in return for trade-privileges. In tlte middle of 
tho last century, at tho time when the American quarrel 
began, it was perha]is luthor the colonies than the rnotlier- 
couutry that had fallen into arrear. Wo had been involved 
in two great wars mainly by our colonies, and the final breach 
was provoked not so mucli by the pressure of England upon 
tho colonies as by that of the colonics upon Englarid. If Ave 
imposed tax(3S rqion them, it Avas to me(‘.t the debt Avliich 
Ave had incurred in tlieir behalf, and Ave saAV Avith not un- 
natuiul bitterness that Ave had ourselves enabled our colonics 
to do Avithout us, by dostroyi ng. for tlieir interest the French 
poAvor in North Am erica. 

Still it was true of tlie old colonial s3'-stem in general 
that it ])lar*ed the colony in the position, not so much of a 
state in Ibderation, as of a conquered state. Some theory 
of the kind is evidently implied in tho language which is 
commonly used. We speak of the colonial possessions of 
Englaml or of Spain. Now in what sense can one popula- 
tion be spoken of as tbe poss(ission of another population? 
The expression abnost seems to imply slavery, and at 
any rate it is utterly inappropriate, if it merely means 
that tho one pojmlation is subject to the same Government 
as tho other. At the bottom of it certainly was the idea 
that the colony was an estate Avhich was to be Avorkod for 
the benefit of the mother-country, 

S, L, 
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The relation of Spain to its colonies had become a tyj)e 
which other states kept before their eyes. A native popu- 
lation reduced to serfdom;rin some parts driven to compul- 
S 017 labour by caciques turned into state-officials, in othur 
parts exterminated by overwork and then replaced by 
negroes; an imperious mother-country drawing from the 
colony a steady revenue, and ruling it through an artJul 
mechanism of division, by which the settlors were held in 
check by the priesthood and by a serf-populaiiun trr-ati‘«l 
paternally that it might be available ibr that purpose; such 
was the typical colonial system. It was v/holly unfit, to be 
a model to such a colony as Now England, which paid no 
revenue, where there \vere neither subject Imliiuis nor 
mines of gold and silver. Nevertheless goverjunents could 
not afford to forget the precedent of profitable colonies, and 
I find Charles 11. appealing to it in 1GG3. It beeaiue an 
established principle that a colony was a possession. 

Now it is essentially barbaric that one community 
should be treated as the property of another and the iVuits 
of its industry confiscated, not in i’etum for benofits con- 
ferred, but by some absolute right whether of coiKpiest or 
otherwise. Even where such a relation rests avowedly u]»on 
conquest, it is too immoral to last long, except in a barbarous 
state of manners. Thus for example \ve may have a(iquir(Ml 
India by conquest, but we cannot and do not hold it f<)r our 
own pecuniary advantage. We draw no trilnito irmn it; 
it is not to us a profitable investment; we should be 
ashamed to acknowledge that in governing it we, in any 
way sacrificed its interest to our own. A fortiovi then it is 
barbaric to apply such a theory to colonies, for it is to treat 
one's own countrymen, those with whom we have no con- 
cern at all except on the ground of kindred, as if they 
were conquered enemies, or rather in a wny in which a 
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civilised nation cannot treat even conquered enemies. And 
probably even in the old coloi^ial system such a theory 
was not consciously and dolibf^’ately adopted. But since 
in the sixteenth century there was no scruple in applying 
it to conquered dependencies, and since the colonies of 
Spain were in a certain sense coiiquci’ed dependencies, 
we can understand that unconsciously, unintentionally the 
barbaric principle crept into her colonial system, and that 
it lurked there and poisoned it in later times. . We can 
understand too how the example of Spain and the pre- 
cedents set by her influenced the other European States, 
Holland, France and England, which entered upon the 
career of colonisation a century later. 

In the case of some of these States, for example *. 
France, the result of this theory was that the mother- 
country exercised an iron authority over her colonies. lu 
©anada the French settlers were subject to a multitude of 
rigid regulations, from which they would have been free i]‘ 
they had remained in France. Nothing of the kind 
certainly can be said of the English colonies. They were 
subject to certain fi.xed rostrietious in the matter of trade 
but apart from these they were absolutely free. Carrying 
their nationality with them, they claimed everywhere the 
rights of Englishmen. It has been observed by Mr Mori- 
vale that the old colonial system admitted no such thing 
as the modern Crown Colony, in which Englishmen are 
governed administratively without representative as- 
scunblies. In the old system assemblkss were not ibnnally 
instituted, but grew up of themselves, because it was the 
nature of Englishmen to assemble. Thtis the old historian 
of the colonies, Hutchinson, writes under the year 1619 , 
'This year a House of Burgesses b^ohe out in Virginia/ 
And assuredly the Home Government in those times did 
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not sin by too much interference. So completely were 
the colonies left to themselves, that some of them, especial- 
ly those of New England, were from the very beginning 
for most practical purposes independent States. As early 
as 1665, only forty years after the tirst settlement and a 
hundred years before the Declaration ul‘ Ind(jpondenco, I 
lind that Massachusetts did not regard ilsulf as practicidly 
subject to England. ‘They say/ writes a Commissioner \ 
‘that so long as they pay the fifth of all gohl anr[ silver, 
according tc the terms of the Charter, they arc not 
obliged to the King but by civility.’ 

Thus our old colonial system was not practically at all 
tyrannous, and when the breach came the gricivances of 
which the Americans complained, though jjerlbctly real, 
were smaller than over before or since led to such mighty 
consequences. The misfortune of that system was nut. 
that it interfered too much, but that such iuterfertmcc as it* 
admitted was of an invidious kind. It claimcjd very little, 
but what it did claim was unjxist. It gave unbouiid(‘d 
liberty except, in one department, namely trade, and in 
that department it interfered to fine the colonists for the 
benefit of the home traders. Now this was to |)ut th<^ 
mother-country in a false position. It lait her tbrward us 
claiming to treat the colonies as a possession, as an (‘slato 
to be worked for the benefit of those Englishmen wlio 
remained at home. No claim could bo more invidious. 
If it was not quite the claim that a master uia-kos iipon a 

* Calmdarof State Papm; GohmUii, Dccomtor, Ilf* u.iaK : TJiey 
say they can easily spin out seven years hy writiiif^, and iM^forn that tune a 
change may come : nay Home have darofi to say, Wlio knows wliat the 
event of this Latch war may beV They furnifibed CioimvcH with many 
instrumenta out of their corporation and college, and Rtdicitt^d liim by one 
Mr Winsloa to be declared a Free Btato, and now style and believe them- 
selves to be so. 
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slave, it was at least similar to tliaL svliicli an absentee 
landlord makes upon tenants in. whom lie takes no further 
interest, and yet even the at lentee landlord, if he gives 
nothing else, does at least give the use of land which was 
really his own. But what — a Massachusetts colonist might 
say — has England given to us that she should have 
this perpetual mortgage on our industry? The Charter 
of James I. allowed us the use of lands which James 1. 
never saw and which did not belong to him, lands too 
which, without any Charter, we miglit perhaps have 
occupied for ourselves without ojiposition, 

Thus this old system was an irrational jumble of two 
opposite conceptions. It claimed to rule the colonists 
because they were Englishmen and brothers, and yet it 
mled them as if they were conquered Indians. And 
again while it treated them as conquered people, it 
••gave them so much liberty that they could easily rebel. 

I have shown how this strange hybrid conception ol‘ 
colonies may have oidgiiially sjwung up. It is not very 
diflicult perhaps to understand how the Engiisli, after once 
adopting, may have retained it, and may have never seen 
their way to a bett(?r conccptioii. In the then condition 
of the world, if the English had thought of reforming their 
colonia.1 system, their most natural course would have been 
to cast off the colonies altogether, Eor the analogy of 
grown-up sons and daughters applies very properly to the 
case of colonies, when they are so remote from the motliGr- 
country tliat thay have come to have wliolly ditferent 
interests. All practical union, and therefore all authority 
on the part of the mother-country, fall into abeyance in 
these circumstances, and the Greek system is then most 
appropriate, which gives complete independence to the 
colony, but l>inds it in ]M‘rjH'tual alliance. Now in the 
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seventeenth century our colonies wei'o, at least in ordinary 
times, practically too remote lor iiriion. I’hia is so true 
that the difficulty is rathe^, to luuicrstaud how the scjces- 
sion of JN'ew England can have been delayed so long; 
but I imagine the retarding cause irns the growt h oi‘ the 
iTrench Power in North America towaids tlaj end of the 
seventeenth century. After the grcJit colonial struggle 
of France and England had iairly hognn, tho colonies were 
drawn somewhat nearer to us than b(;ibre, and wo can 
imagine that*if Canada had not boon eon([ui;rrHl from the 
French in 1759, and if tlie struggle with Franeis in.stoad c.f 
coming to an end had gi'own more iutou.so, the colonies 
would have issued no Declaration of Indopendoneo, and 
our connexion with them might li!i\(j been put, on a 
bettor footing instead of being dis<olved. Aa it was, 
the need of union was at tirst not leli, it was thou felt 
strongly for a time, and their by a siukhm (hdivorancMi all 
pressure was removed, so that tho thoTight of a reforinod 
colonial system gave way at once to the droimi (»f in- 
dependence. 

In these circumstances the old colonial s\stom would 
naturally he retained as long as possible by (ho nif»ilu.‘r- 
country, because it was dangerous to touch it, hoeauw! the 
least alteration would snap the tio that hold the (,*.olonie.s 
altogether. The invidious rights wore doggedly lu.ain- 
tained simply because they existed, an<l b(.‘t‘!Ui.se no altera- 
tion for the better was thought possible. 

Probably also no healtluer relation could then bo even 
clearly conceived. I have de.s’cribed colonies as the natural 
outlet for superfluous population, the resource by which 
those who find themselves crowded out of the mother- 
country may live at ease, vtdthout sacrificing what ought 
to be felt as most valuable, their nationality. But how 
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could such a view occur to Englishmen a century ago? 
England in tiioso days was overpeopled. The whole 
of Great Cdtain liad pcrha]>s i jt more tliaii twelve million 
inhabitants at the time of the Amei'ican War. And if 
even tlieii tluji’e was more (lilfiised prosi)erity in the colonies 
than fit ]ioiiio,on the other hand the love of native soil, the 
doiitinioii of habit, the dread find dislike of migration, w'ero 
intluitoly grofiter. We arc not to sn])posc that the steady 
stivam of emigration to the New World, winch we witness, 
lifts been llowiiig over since tliere was a New World, or 
even ever since wo had iDrosperous colonies. This mo^'e- 
ment did not begin till after the peace of 1815. Under 
the old colonial system circumstances were quite diflbrent, 
find may be illustiuted by wha.t we know of the history 
oi' the New England colonies. Of those we learn that from 
their cominoncomoiit in 162U for twenty years, until the 
"Snooting of the Long Parliament, iminigration did indeed 
flow in a steady stream, but for a quite special reason, viz., 
because the Anglican Church was then harsh, and New 
Enghind afforded a refuge for Puritanism and Browaism or 
Independency. Accordingly we are told that as soon as 
the Long Pfirliamcnt met this stream ceased to flow, and 
that afterwards for a hundred years there was so little 
immigiuUou into New England from Olil England tlmt it 
wfis believed nut to balfincc the coimter-movejiieuc of 
colonists quitting the colony^ 

1 *T1jo wliitili KowKiigluiiil henceforward (i.e. after 1G40) 

received from ahrmul were more than countcrbahinced by perpetual 
emigratiojifi, which in the courno of two centuries have scattered her eons 
over every part of North America and indeed of the globe. The immi- 
grants of tlie preceding period had not exceeded twenty- jive thousand, 
a primitive stock, from wliicii lias been derived not less x>Grhaps than a 
fourth part of the present population of the United States,’ nildreth, 
UkU of U. N. I. p. *207. 
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These were circumstances in whiclj, lh«>uo-li (lioro 
be colonies, there could no G renter Ciitniii. Tlv; 
material basis of a Greater. Britain mii^ht indceil Inj laid, 
that is, vast territories miglit be ocoui)ied,ui(fl rivnl nalions 
might be expelled from thorn. In Ibis inaitri’ijil smso 
Greater Britain was created in the se\'ont()(ud.h and 
eighteenth centuries. But the idea CMuld sluipe, ibe 
material mass was still wanting. T<i\var(ls ibis only one 
step was taken, namely, ill hijung doivn tlie [nbiei[>lo ibnl, 
colonies did in some ivay belong together with tlio molitej*- 
country, that England did in some sense go with tluim 
across the sea, and that they could not ccasu tt> lj(.i liuglisli 
but through a war. 

And what is true of the English colonies in llm 
eighteenth century is equally true of tlie. colonii.'s of other 
Htates, Greater Spain, Greater Portugal, Gival er Holland, 
and Greater France, were all, as much as Gronttn," Brilnin," 
artificial fabrics, wanting organic unity nnd lilb. 

Consequently they were all short-lived, and (livid or 
Britain itself appeared likely to be short-lived. It si’oinod 
indeed likely to be more short-lived than many of it.s !’i\ais. 
The Spanish colonies in America, which had been Ibundojl 
a hundred years before the English, did nut brciak off so 
soon. The Declaration of Independence of 177<i was not 
only the most striking but also the first md. of rebellion on 
the part of colonies against mothor-countj'ii/H, 

Nor did Greater Britain ultimately osca|K‘ tins dang(‘r 
by any wisdom in its lulers. .When the utter weakiu^ss of 
the old colonial system had been cx]x)sod, wo di< 1 m d. abandon 
it and take up a better. A new Empirii gradually grew 
up out of the same causes wliicb had callr^d into existence 
the old, and it grew up under much tlio same system. Wo 
had not loamt from experience wisdom, but only ch'spair. 
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We *saw llini. that systoTii we could not permanently 
kccj) our colojiics, ]nit,inyioud 0*4 that the system 

n)ust bo cliaii.i'vd, wi! only inlcn jd that sooner or later the 
colon ies inust ho lost. 

Tlicu cMmCjiii tlio fortie.s of this century the victory of 
rree-trade. AuKuig other restraints upon trade it con- 
demned iii< Mo bh(^ old colonial system. This system was 
a.holished; hut at the same time the opinion grew up that 
(jur coloni(.is WiU’e useless, and tliab the sooner they were 
((inancipatcd the liotier. And this doctrine would have 
l^oon obviously sound, if the general conditions of the world 
hud remained tlie saine in the nineteenth ceiitiiiy as they 
were in the eig]itt:‘enth and seventeenth. Our forefathers 
liad ibnnd that they could make no nse of coloiiies except 
by extracting trade-advantages from them. What then 
<^ould remain to the mother-country, when her monopoly 
jvsigijod ? 

Tlua’O followf^d a quiet period, in which the very 
slcmhu’ ti(! winch held Ihe Jllmpirc together suffered no 
strain. Jn tln.'Sii l{i.vourabIc cii'cuinstunces the natural 
b(jiid was strong (uiougli to prevent a catastrophe. 
Ihiglislnneu in all parts of the world still remombered 
ihai tlioy were* of one hlood and one religion, that they had 
one history and one language and literature. This was 
ciiough., m long as neither coloiiics nor mother-country 
were calked upon to mahe very heavy sacrifices each 
for the oiJicr. Such a <piiet time favours the growth of 
a wholly dilferont view of the Empire. This view is 
Ibuiuhfd upon the consideration that distance has now no 
longer tlio important intluence that it had on political 
relations. 

In the last centuiy there could be no Greater Britain 
in the tru<^ souse of the word, because of the distance 
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between the mother-countiy and its colonies and between 
the colonies themselves.r^ This impediuiGnt exists no 
longer. Science has given‘t.o the iK)litical oi-ganism a ]iew 
cii'culation, which is steam, and a now nervous 
which is electricity. These new conditions make it 
necessary to reconsider the whole colonial prol-dcin. They 
make it in the first place possible actnally to rcaalise the 
old utopia of a Greater Britain, and at t.he same timtj they 
make it .almost necessary to do so. First they riiuko it 
]3ossible. In'" the old time such large political organisius 
were only stable when they were of low lypt^ Tims 
Greater Spain was longer-lived than Grt'ut(}r Jtritain, 
precisely because it was despotically governed. Greater 
Britain ran on tlie rock of parlianicutary libei'lies, wliich 
were then impossible on so great a scale, while despol ism 
was possible enough. Had it then boon thought pus.sil»lc* 
to give parliamentary representation to our colonisis, 1.1 
whole quarrel might easily have been avoided. But it was 
not thought possible; and why? Burke gives you ilio 
answer in the well-known passage, in which ho llirows 
ridicule upon the notion of summoning representatives from 
so vast a distance. This notion has now ceased at any rate, 
to be ridiculous, however great the difficulties of detail may 
still be. Those very colonies, which then broke off Irom us, 
have since given the example of a federal organis*ation, in 
which vast territories, some of them thinly poophjd and 
newly settled, are held easily in union with oldej* coiii- 
munities, and the whole enjoys in the fullest dtigrcis 
parliamentary freedom. The United States Ijuvc solved 
a problem substantially similar to that which our old 
colonial system could not solve, by showing how a State 
may throw off a constant stream of emigration, how from a 
fringe of settlement on the Atlantic a whole Goniimmt as 
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far as tlio Vaidl-ic may be peo])lcd, a^iul yet the <l«)ubt never 
arise whether those remote settJwmcnts will not soon claim 
their iiKlejX'iideuce, or wdiother dioy will hear to bo taxed 
for the benefit of the whole. 

And lastly what is thus shown to be possible appears 
]iow to be much more urgently important than in the last 
(•(iiitury. For the same inventions which make vast 
])oHtIca-l unions possible, tend to make states which are on 
the old scale of magnitude unsafe, insignificant,, second- 
rate. If the United States and Russia hold 'together for 
another lialf century, they will at the end of that time 
completely dwarf such old European States as France and 
Germany, and depress them into a second class. They mil 
do the same to England, if at the end of that time England 
still thinks of herself as simply a European State, as the 
old United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, such as 
Pitt left her. It w'ould indeed be a poor renjedy, if we 
should try to face these vast states of the new type by an 
artificial union of settlements and islands scattered over 
the whole globe, inhabited by different nationalities, and 
comicctod by no tie except the accident that they happen 
all alike to acknowledge tlio Queen's authority. But I 
have pointed out that; wdiat we call our Empire is no such 
artificial fabric, that it is not properly, if we exclude India 
Irom coiisideration, an Empire at all, that it is a vast 
Englisli nation, oiily a nation so widely dis])orsed that 
before tlie age of steam and electricity its strong natural 
l)orKls of race and religion seemed practically dissolved by 
distance. As soon then as distance is abolished by science, 
as soon as it is proved by the examples of the United 
States and Russia that political union over vast areas has 
begun to bo possible, so soon Greater Britain starts up, not 
only a reality, but a robust reality. It will belong to the 
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stronger class of political unions. If it will not bo strong^jr 
than the United States, we may say with conddence tliat 
it will be far stronger than the great congloiiioratioii of 
Slavs, Germans, Tnrcoiiiaus and Armenmns, of Chris- 
tians, Catholics, Protestants, Mussulmans and Euddliisis, 
which we call Russia. 



LECTTTHE V. 


ErFKdT OF THE NEW WOULD ON THE OLD. 

Tn fi former lociiii'e I pointed out how much unity is gi\'eu 
to the histoiy of England in the eighteenth century, how 
all the great wars of that time are shown to belong together 
and fall into a connected seiies, if you remark the single 
fact that Greater Britain during that period was establish- 
ing itself in opposition to Greater France. And I have 
since proceeded further in the same train of reflexion, 
by remarking that during the eighteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it is not England and France only that have 
great colonies, but Spain, Portugal and Holland also. You 
will, I think, find it very helpful in studying the history of 
those two centuiies, always to bear in mind that through- 
out most of that period the five states of Western Europe 
all alike are not properly European states but world- 
states, and that they debate continually among themselves 
a mighty question, which is not European at all and 
which the student with his eye fixed on Europe is too apt 
to disregard, namely the question of the possession of the 
Now World. 

This obvious fact, sufficiently borne in mind, gives much 
unity to the political history of those nations, and reduces 
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to a simple formula most of theii* wars and alliances. 
But I now proceed to -diow, especially with respect to 
England, that the European States were gi'eatly modified, 
not only in their mutual dealings with each other, hut 
internally in the nature of each community, by their con- 
nexion with the Now World. It will be found that th<‘ 
modern character of England, as it has come to bo sin(*e 
the Middle Ages, may also be most briefly described on the 
whole by saying that England has been expaiidiug into 
Greater Britain. 

Two great events haj^peiicd within thirty years of eacli 
other, the discovery of tlie Now World and the Ilefor- 
mation. These two events closely involved wiili two 
others, viz., the consolidation of the gnut European Siales 
and the closing of the East by the Tuj‘kisli Conquest, 
caused the vast change which we know ns the (‘lose (d* the 
Middle Ages and the opening of the modern pej-iod. Ih-^l 
of the two leading events the one was of far more rapid 
operation than the other. The Eeforinatiou pDalueed its 
effect at once and in the very front of the stage of history. 
For more than half a century the historical stufhmt tinds 
himself mainly concerned with the struggle bolween the 
Habsburg House and the Reformation, lirst in Germany, 
where it is assisted by France, then in the Low Count rii^s 
where it is helped, sometimes by France, sometimes by 
England Meanwhile the occupation of the ]Mew Woihl is 
going on in the backgi-oniid, and docs not forcre itstlf upon 
the attention of the student who is coatemidalhig Ifiiinipe. 
The achievements of Cortez and PizaiTo do not semn to 
have any reaction ujion the European struggle. And pta*- 
haps it is not till near the end of the sixteenth century^ 
when the raids of Francis Drake and his fellows upon the 
Spanish settlements in Central America mainly contributed 
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to decide Spain to her great enterprise against England, 
perhaps it is not till the time of tjae Spanish Armada, that 
the New World begins in any perceptible degree to react 
upon the Old. 

But from this time forward European affairs begin to 
be controlled by two great causes at once, viz., the Reform- 
ation and the New World, and of these the Reformation 
acts with diminishing force, and the New World has more 
and more influence, It is characteristic of the seventeenth 
century tliat these two causes act throughout* it in com- 
bination. This is illustrated, as I mentioned above, by 
Cromweirs policy of war against Spain, which is double- 
faced and, while it seems to he a blow of Protestantism 
against Catholicism, is really a stroke for territory in the 
New World, so that it results in the conquest of Jamaica. 
It is illustrated too by the alliance of France and England 
against Holland in 1672, when one Protestant Power 
assails another •with the pointed approbation of the Crom- 
wellian statesman Shaltesbiuy, heeaiise they ha.ve rival 
interests in the New World But by the end of that 
century the Eofoi'ination as a force in politics has declined, 
and in the eighteenth century the ruling influence is 
throughout the Now World. This is what gives to that 
century the prosaic commercial character which distin- 
guishes it. The religious question with all its grandeur 
bas sunk to rest, and the colonial question, made up 
(jf worldly aud material considerations, has taken its place. 

Now the New World, considered as a boundless territory 
jbpen Lo Hcttlcment, would act iu two ways upon the 
nations ol‘ Euro],)c. In the first place it would have a 
purely political effect, that is, it would act upon their 
Coverinnents, For so much debatable territory would be 
k standing cause of war. It is this action of the New 
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World that we have been considering hitherto, wliile wo 
haye observed how mi^inly the wars of the ciglite(}iith 
century, and particularly the great wai*s of Engiaiid and 
France, were kindled by this cause. But the Kow World 
would also act upon the European coinnnuiilit^s tlioniselvrss, 
modifying their occupations and ways of Hie, altc-ring their 
industrial and economical character. Thus the exjjousion 
of England involves its transformation. 

England is now preeminently a maritime, colonising mid 
industrial country. It seems to be the pn^valiuit opniI<ui 
that England always was so, and from tln‘ uaturc of lu'V 
people can never be otherwise. In Rllekorts poem tlm 
deity that visited the same spot of cartli at ivitorvals <yi* 
five hundred years, and found there now a, loivst, now a 
city, now a sea, whenever he asked after the origin ol* wlial 
he saw, received for answer, ‘It has always boon so, and 
always will be.’ This unhistorical way of tliinking, this 
disposition to ascribe an inherent necessity to whatov(;r wo 
are accustomed to, betrays itself in mucli that is said ahoiit 
the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. That we niiglil,. 
been other than we are, nay that wo once were oth<n\ is to 
us so inconceivable that we try to explain wh;/ wo wort* 
always the same, before ascertaining by any iiKiuiiy wlu^i lior 
the fact is so. It seems to us clear that- wo aro, tho gro.-o 
wandering, working, colonising race, dcscondod (Vom sou,- 
rovers and Vikings. The sea, we think, is ours by n;itnrt‘'s 
decree, and on this highway we travel to subdue iho oarih 
and to people it. 

And yet in fact it was only in tlie Eli/ahot lianagotbiil 
England began to discover luu* vocation to trade uml hi ilu* 
dominion of the sea. 

Our insular position and the fact tluit nnr island 
towards the West and North looks right out ii]>on the 
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Atlantic Ocean, may lead us to fancy that the nation must 
always have been maritime by f ae necessity of the case. 
We entered the island in sliijDs and afterwards we were 
conquered by a nation of sea'rovers. But after all England 
is not a Norway ; it is not a country which has only narrow 
strijDS of cultivable land, and therefore forces its population 
to look to the sea for their subsistence. England in the 
time of the Plantagenets was no mistress of the seas ; in 
lact she was scarcely a maritime state at all. Occasionally 
in war-time we find medieval England in pos'session of a 
considerable navy. But as soon as peace arrives the navy 
dwindles away again. The constant complaints of piracy in 
the Channel show how little control England was able to 
exercise even over her own seas. It has been justl}’' re- 
marked that, as the Middle Ages know of no standing army, 
so, excepting the case of some Italian city-states, they know 
o|no standing fleet. Over and over again in those times 
tills decay of the navy recurs. Then when a new war broke 
out, the Governmont would issue a general licence to all 
merchant-ships to act as privateers, and the merchant-ships 
would respond to it by becoming not merely privateers but 
pirates. In fact, though under the Plantagenets the English 
nation was more warlike in spirit than it has been since, 
,yct it is observable tha,t in those days its ambition was 
directed much more to lighting by land than by sea. The 
glories of the English army of those days greatly eclipse 
Ihuse of the English navy; we remember the victories of 
Orecy and Poitiers, but wo have forgotten that of Sluys. 

The truth is that tlio maritime greatness of England is 
of mucii more modern growth than most of us imagine. It 
dates from the civil wars of the seventeenth century and 
from the career of Robert Blake. B]ake*s pursuit of 
Prince Rupert through the Straits of Gibraltar up the 
s. L 6 
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caBtem coast of {Spain is said to have boon the iirst 
appearance of an Englisj^, fleet in the Mcditori'anoan after 
the time of the Crusades. ^ There are no doubt naval heroes 
older than Blake, There is Francis Drake, and lUchard 
Grenville, and John Hawkins. But the navy of l^lizaboth 
was only the English navy in infancy, and the heroes 
themselves are not far removed from buccaneers. Before 
the Tudor period we find only the embryo of a !)avy. 
In the ^fifteenth century English naval history, cxco])t 
during the 'short reign of Henry V., shows only Ibeblo- 
ness: before that too feebleness is the rule and eflici<mcy 
the exception, until we arrive at the reign of Edward I., 
who was the first to conceive even the idea of a staudiic,^ 
navy. 

And notin ma-ritime war only but in maritime discovery, 
in maritime activity of all kinds, the greatness of England 
is modern. In the great unrivalled explorations of ilip 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries wo did no doubt sonu?- 
thing, but wo had no pretension whatever to take l-lio load. 
It is true that we made a promising commencement A 
ship from Bristol was absolutely the first to toucli the 
American Continent, so that there were English *sailors 
who saw America proper a year or so bolbro Columbus 
himself. At that moment "we seemed likely to rival SiKiin, 
for if the commander Cabot ^ was no Englislinuiri, noiihcr 
was Columbus a Spaniard. But wo fell behiml again; 
Henry YILwas unwisely parsimonious, Homy "Vni, was 
caught in the vortex of the Reformation. Tn thii llrsfc 

* Joim Cabot was an Italian, by citizcnsliip a Ycnoliiin, but if Iuk hoii 
S ebastian was born after the falbcr settled in Briniol, and if tho sou not 
the father commanded tho ship, the whole acLiovciaoui Tuight bo nm«lo 
ont to be English. Tlie evidence however points the other way. See tlio 
dlscciSBion in Hdlwald, Sebmtim CahvU 
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generation of great discoverers tl’ere is no English name. 
Frobisher, Chancellor and Franc tS Drake did not appear 
on the Ocean till Columbus had lain for half a century in 
his grave. Among nations of maritime renown whether 
in war, discovery or colonisation, before tlie time of the 
Spanish Armada England could not pretend to take any 
high rank. Spain had carried off the prize, less by mei’it 
than by the good fortune which sent her Columbus, but 
the nation which had really deserved it was beyond dis- 
pute Portugal, which indeed had almost reason to complain 
of the glorious intrusion of Columbus. Even against him 
she might urge that, if the object was to find the Indies, 
she took the right way and found them, while he took the 
wrong way and missed them^ After these nations, and in 
cp.iite a lower class, might be placed England and France, 
and I do not know that England would have a right to 
stand before France. This is somewhat disguised in our 
histories owing to the natural desire of the historians 
to make the most of our actual aohioveineiits. In later 
Limes, after our maritime supremacy had once begun, wl! 
should be surprised at any nation competing with us for 
the first place, whereas we are content to appear as spirited 
aspirants venturing to contest the preeminence of Spain 
after she has enjoyed it for the best part of a century. 
And even at the end of the sixteenth century, when a largo 
part of the American Continent has been carved out in 
Spanish vice-royalties, and Poitugal has sent out governors 
to rule in the Indian Ocean, when Spanish missionaries 

^ Even if it wore answered in his behalf that it is better to be wrong 
and find America than to be right and find India, Portugal might answer 
that she did both, since in the second voyage made from Lisbon to India 
she discovered Brazil, only eight years after the first voyage of Oolumbus, 
and would undoubtedly have discovered it, if Oolumbus had never been 
born. 
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have visited Japan, wliek the great poet of Portugal has 
led a literary career for i|xtecu years and written an epic 
poem in regions which to former poets had seemed fabu- 
lous, even as late as this the English are quite beginners 
in the maritime career, aiid have as yet no settlements. 

But from naval affairs let us turn to manufactures and 
commerce. Here again we shall find that it is not a 
natural vocation, fomahxl upon inherent aptitudes, that 
has given us onr success in these pursuits. In manu- 
factures ouf success depends upon our peculiar relation 
to the great producing countries of the globe. The 
vast harvests of the world are reaped in countries 
where land is wide and population generally thin. 
But those countries cannot manufacture their own raw 
materials, because all hands are engaged in producing and 
there is no surplus population to be employed in manti- 
facture. The cotton of America and wool of Australi^^ 
therefore come to England, where not only sucli, a suiplus 
population exists, but where also the groat standing in- 
strument of manufacture, coal, is found in abundance and 
near the coast. Now all this is modern, most of it very 
modern. The reign of coal began with machinery, that is, 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The vast 
tracts of production were not heard of till the Now World 
had been laid open, and could not be used freely till two 
centuries and a half later, when railways wore introduced. 
Evidently therefore the basis of our nianufiicturing greatness 
could not be laid till very recent tiraes. The England of 
the Plantagcnets occupied a wholly difienmt economical 
position* Manufiictures wore not indeed wanting, but the 
nation v/as as yet so far from being remarked for its restless 
industry and practical talent, that a description written in 
the fifteenth century says that the English/ being seldom 
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fatigued with hard labour, lead life more spiritual and 
7'efined^! In the main Englan l at that time subsisted 
upon its lucrative intercourse {magnus intercursiis) with 
Flanders. She produced the wool which was manufactured 
there; she was to Flanders what Australia is now to th(^ 
West Riding. London was as Sydney, Ghent and Bruges 
were as Leeds anti Bradford. 

This continued in the main to be the case till the 
Elizabethan age. But then, about the time that the 
maritime greatness of England was beginning, she began 
also to be a great manufacturing country. For the manu- 
factures of Flanders perished in the great catastrophe of the 
religious war of the Low Countries with Spain, Flemisli 
manufacturers swarmed over into England, and gave a 
new life to the industry which had long had its centre at 
Norwich. There began what may be called the Norwich 
period of our manufacturing history, which lasted through 
the whole seventeenth century. The peculiarity of it was 
that in this period England manufactured her own pi'oduct, 
wool. Instead of being mainly a producing country as 
before, or mainly a manufacturing country as now, she was a 
country manufacturing what she herself produced. 

So much lor manufactures. But the present industrial 
greatness of England is composed only in part of her 
greatness in manufacture. She has also the carrying trade 
of the world, and is therefore its excliange and business- 
centre. Now this carrying trade has come to her as the 
great maritime country ; it is therefore superfluous to 
remark that she had it not in the Middle Ages, when she 

^ Fortesoue, quoted by Mr Cuuningbam, Growth of Engluh Indmtnj 
and Commerce, p. 217. Besides being indolent and conteraplative, the 
Englisliraan of the fifteenth century was preeminent in urbanity and 
totally devoid of domestic afiection ! See G-airdner’s Easton Letters, 
vol. m. hitr. p, hiii. 
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lia.d not yet become a n. xritime country. in those 

times a carrying trade cal* hai'dly bo spoken of. It implies 
a great sea-traffic, and a great sea-traffic did not begin till 
the New World was thrown open. jJofbre that event 
busincs.s had its centre in the central craintvies ot Enropo, 
in Italy and the Imperial Citio.s of rTormany. ffilie grord 
business ineu of the fitU-Jcnth century were J\r(‘(lioL of 
Florence, the Faggois of Augsburg, the founders of the 
Bank of St Oeorgo at Genoa. 

In the Middle Ages England was, from the [ifant of 
view of business, not an advanced, but on tlio wliole a. 
backward country. She must liave been despised in tin* 
chief commercial countries; as now she hcnself looks n]K>n 
the business-system and the banking of eoniitrit‘s like 
Germany and oven Franco as old-fashionod cfunpai^ed to 
her own, kSo in the Middle Ages the Italians must have 
looked upon England. With their city-life, wide business- 
connexions and acuteness in atbiirs limy nnist have 
classed England, along wdtli Fiance, among tlio old-world, 
agricultural, and feudal countries, which lay ontsid<j tin* 
main-current of the ideas of the time. 

Nor when the great change took jdace, which left Italy 
and Germany in them turn stranded, and turned tln^ whole 
course of business into another channel, are was to suppose 
that England stepped at once into their place. Tludrsm*- 
cessor was Holland. Tlirough a gi*eat port of the seven- 
teenth century the carrying trade of the world was in llie 
hands of the Dutch, and Amsterdam \vas tin; c‘Xc;hango of 
the world. It is against this Dutch mono] K)ly that ]{ngland 
struggles in Oromwoil's time and in the earlier part of 
the reign of Charles 11. Not HU la,te in that ccntniy 
does Holland begin to show signs of defeat. Not till tlum 
does England <lceiclGclly take the lend in commerce, 
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And thus, if wc put together ill the items, we arrive at 
the concliisiou that the Engla.^d we know, the supreme 
nuu’itinio coirunerciaJ and industrial Power, is quite of 
modern growtli, tliat it did not clearly exhibit its principal 
it‘atnres till the eigliteenth century, and that the seven- 
ii'onth century is the period when it was gradually as- 
suming this form. I1‘ ask when it began to do so, tlie 
answer is pa}*iicularly easy and distinct. It was in the 
Klizfibothan Age. 

jNow this was the time when the New Woihl began 
to cxei't its influence, and thus the most obvious facts 
suggest that England owes its modern character and its 
p(‘culiar greatness from the outset to the New World. 
It is not the blood of tlie Vikings that makes us rulers of 
the sea, nor the industrial genius of the Anglo-Saxon that 
makes us groat in rnaiiiifactures and commerce, but a much 
more spciciaJ circinnstauce, which did not arise till for 
many centuries we had been agiioultural or pastoral, 
warlike, and iridiirerciit to the sea. 

In the school of Carl Ritter much has been said^ of 
three stages of civilisation detonninod by geographical con- 
ditions, the potaimo wliich clings to rivers, the thalassic, 
whicli grows up around inland seas, and lastly the oceanio, 
lliis theory looks as if it liacl been suggested by the change 
wliich followed the discovery of the New World, when 
indeed European civilisation passed from the thalassic to 
the oceanic stage. Till then trade had clung to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Till then the Ocean had been a limit, 
a boiiiKlary, nut a pathway. There liad been indeed a 
eci’tain amc/iint of intercourse across the narrow seas of 
the North, which had nourished the trade of the Hanseatic 
League. But in the main the Mediterranean continued to 
1 Seo resell i‘l, Ahhandhuujm zur Rrthiiml Volkerlmmle, p. 308. 
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be the head-quarters of liudiistry as of civilisaLion^ and 
the Middle Age moved sodar in the grfjove of tlte aneienr 
world that Italy in both seemed to have it iiotund snperi- 
ority over the countries on this side of tlie A1])S. Fiuiuh! 
and England had no doubt advanced greatly, but to tlu*, 
Italian in the iltteeiith century they still seenuMl com- 
paratively barbarous, intellectually provincial and second- 
rate. Tlie reason of this was iJiat for practical pur[)usi‘s 
they were inland, while Italy reaptni the boUKdit of 
the civilising sea. The greatness of Idorence restc‘d 
upon woollen manufactures, that of Venice, Pisa mu! 
Genoa upon foreign trade and dcpondeneic^s, and all this 
at a time when Franco and England comparailv<‘]y wer<3 
given up to feudalism and rusticity. By the mh of 
the Italian republics, France and Enghuid showed like 
Thessaly and Macedonia in comparison willi Allutiis uiul 
Corinth. 

Now Columbus and the Portugucjso altered all this l)y 
substituting the Atlantic Ocean for the Mcdltt'*rrmiea.n Sea, 
as the highway of commerce. From that moment the reigi i 
of Italy is over. The relation of cause and (iffect is heni iji 
some degree concealed by the misfortunes which happonctl 1t> 
Italy at the same time. The political fall of Itnly luij)pene(l 
accidentally just at the same moment. Tho foreigner t‘ross(‘f 1 
the Alps; Italy became a battle field in tho great struggle 
of France and Spain; she was conquered, ])artitioi)<d, 
enslaved ; and her glory never revived afterwiuNls. Su<h a 
catastrophe and its obvious cau.se, foreign invasion, blinds 
us to all minor influences, which miglit liave betui working 
to produce the same effect at tho same time. But assuredly, 
had no foreign invasion taken place, Italy would just then 
have entered on a period of decline. The hidden source 
which fed her energy and glory was dried up by the dis- 
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covery of tlie New World. She ^igiit be compared to one 
of those seaports on the coast o=r Kent from which the sea 
has receded. Where there had once been life and movement, 
silence and vacancy mast have sot in throughout the great 
city republics of Italy, even if no stranger Iiad crossed the 
Alps. Tlio Mediterranean Sea had not indeed receded, 
but it Inid lost once for all the character which it had had 
almost from the days of tlie Odyssey. It had ceased to be 
tlie centra] sea of human intercourse and civilisation, the 
chief, nay, almost the one sea of history. It so happened 
that, soon after commerce began to cover the Atlantic, it 
was swept out of the Mediterranean by the besom of the 
Turkish sca-power. Thus Eanke remarks that the trade 

Barcelona seenujd to be little affected by the new dis- 
coveriiis, but tliat it sank rapidly from about 1529, in 
consoquouce of the maritimo predominance of the Turks 
tJjiused 1')y the successes of Barbarossa, the league of 
Finaieo with Solynian, and the foundation of the Barbary 
Skiles. So clearly had the providential edict gone forth 
that Euivpean civilization should cease to be thalassic and 
should become oceanic. 

The groat result was that tlie centre of movement and 
intelligence began to pass from the centre of Europe to 
its Wt\stern Coa^st Civilisation moves away from Italy and 
Germany ; where it will settle is not yet clear, but certainly 
further west, Sfuj how strikingly this change stands out 
from thti liirttory of the sixteenth cc3ntury. At the begin- 
ning of that century all the genius in the world seems to 
live in Italy or Germany. The golden age of modern art 
is passing in the first country, but if there are any rivals 
to the Italian painters they are German, and Michael 
Angelo is obliged at least to reason with those who prefer 
the mmiera tedma. Meanwhile the Reformation belongs 
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to Germany. For Franc i'. and EngiauJ m tliost* days it 
seems sufiicient glory tf- Lave givi'ii a welrome to i\u\ 
Benaissance and to the llefbrnjathai. Jhit grodiinlly in 
the latter 2 )art of the sixteentli century wo Ih.mjoiih: 
aware that civilisation is sldl’ting its heafh^|uarterw. Jtaly 
and Germany are first rivalled and ihon oelipsed; 
gradually wc grow accustomed to the thought that great 
things arc rather to ho looked for in <>ther c'ounjrios. 
In the seventeenth century a1ni<»Kt all genius a]id great, - 
ness is to be found in the western or niajhime states 
of Europe. 

Now these are the states whi^h wtu’c engage<l in the 
struggle fur the New World. >S|)ain, Portugal, Francte 
Holland and EughincI have the same scat of jMisition ^\ifl^ 
respect to the Atlantic Ocean that Gre^ece and Hal}' liad 
in antiquity with respect to the Mediterranean. And 
they begin to show a similar superiority in intehigenct^. 
Vast problems of conquest, colonisation and coiamnree 
occupy their minds, which before liad vegetated a, 
rustic monotony. I have already shown }'<tu at lengtJt 
what an effect this change had upon the English na,li(,in. 
The effect produced upon the Dutch was (luiti* as striking 
and much more rapid. The Golden Ag<i of IJolland is 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Let us {‘\aniine 
for a moment the causes which produced its prosperity. 

The Low Countries which revolted against Philip 11. 
of Spain were, as you know, not merely the sovem pro- 
vinces which aftorwards made tlie j)ukh Itepulhc and 
now make the Dutch Monarchy, but. iln,Kse otln/r jnovlnee.s 
which now make the kingilom of Ik'igium. It. was tin,* 
latter group wldch at the time oi‘ the rebellion were, 
most prosperous. They were the great manufaeturing 
region, the Lancashire or West Biding of tin* Middle 
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Ages. The former group, thf iJutch provinces, were 
then of much less imporlatice. > Tlioy woj’C maiitiiuo and 
cli icily occu})icfl in tlio herring fisJiciy. Now the result 
of the liebellLon was that Spain was able to retain pos- 
s(iSsion of the .Delgian group, which Iroin this time is 
known as the S])auisl) Low Countries, but she was not 
able to hold the ]!)uteh gronj:), which, after a war which 
seemed inteniiinable, she was forced to leave to their 
independence. Now during the struggle the pi'ospority of 
the Belgian Provinces, as I have pointed out, was ruined. 
The Flemish inanuiacturers ernigTatcd and founded the 
woollen manufacture of England. But the maritime 
provinces, poorer at tlie outset, instead of being ruined 
giTnv ri(;h during the war, and had become, befox'e it 
w'as ended, the wonder and the great commercial state of 
Ihe world. How was this? It was because they were 
■maritime, and because their sea was the highway which 
1(?<1 to the Now World. As they had devoted themselves 
earlier to the sea, they had the start of the English, and 
their war with the Spaniards j)roved actually an advantage 
to them, because it threw open to their attack all the 
thinly-peopled ill-defended American Empire of Spain. 
The world was astonished to see a petty state with a 
barren soil and insignificant population, not only hold its 
own against the great Spanish Empire, but in the midst 
of this unequal contest found a great colonial Empire for 
itself in both heinis]>hcros. Meanwhile the intellectual 
stimulus, which the sea had begun to give to these Western 
States, was nowhere more manifest than in Holland, This 
same small population took the lead in schclarship as in 
commerce, welcomed Lipsius, Scaliger and Descartes, and 
produciid Grotius at the same time as Piet Hein and 
Van Tromp. 
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This is the moat starring single mstanco of the action 
of the New 'World, Tlie eflccts produced in Holland 
were nothing like so momentous as those which I have 
traced in England, for the greatness of Holland, wjinting 
a basis sufficiently broad, was short-lived, but tliey were, 
more sudden and more evidently roieral>le to this single 
cause. 

Such then was the effect of the New World on tlni OM. 
It is visible not merely in the wars and alliances of the 
time, hut also in the economic growth and traiisibrmation 
of the Western States of Europe. Civilisation has ollon 
been powerfully promoted by some great enterprise 
in which several generations continuously take part. 
Such was the war of Europe and Asia to IIjo ancicfit 
Greeks; such the Crusades in the Middle Age^s. Snrii 
then for the Western States of Europe in rcoout centavu/>« 
has been the struggle for the New World. It m 
this more than anything else which has placed tla*.sc* 
nations, where they never were before, in the van of 
intellectual progress, and especially it is by her succoh/. 
in this field that our own country has acquii'cd her 
peculiar greatness. 

I will conclude this lecture with some remarks on tint 
large causes which, in the struggle of five stales, lol't tlhi 
final victory in the hands of England. Among those five* 
we have seen that Spain and Portugal had the start by a 
whole centuiy, and that ITollaud ^vas in the fi(dd ])eiore 
England. Afterwards for about a century France uiid 
England contended for the New World on tohjrably tvpml 
terms. Yet now of all these states England alone nunairivS 
in possession of a great and commanding colonial power. 
Why is this ? 

We may observe that Holland and Portugal laboured 
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niider the disadvantage of too a basis. The decline 
of Holland had obvious causes/ which have often been 
pointed out Foi* her sufferings in a war of eighty years 
with Spain she Ibund the coinpiMisalions I have just de- 
scribed. But wlicu this was followed, lirst by naval wars 
with Englaiid, and then by a struggle with France which 
!a*sted hfdf a ceiilujy, and she had now England for a rival 
on the she suc-cuinhed. At the beginiiing of the 
eighteenth century she shows symptoms of decay, and at 
the Treaty of Utrecht she lays down her arma, victorious 
indeed, but ftitally disabled. 

The Portuguese mot with a different misfortune. From 
the outset they had recognised tlie insiitiicieucy of their 
rosourcfjs, rognjtting that tliey had not been content with 
a less ambitious course of accpiisition on the northern 
coast of Africa. In 1380 they suffered a blow such as has 
uot lallen on any other of the still existing European states. 
Portugal with all her world-wide dofjondoncies and com- 
mercial stations Ihll under the yoke of Spain, and under- 
went a sixty years’ captivity. In this period her colonial 
Empire, which l)y becoming >Spanish was laid open to the 
attacks of the Dutch, suffered greatly; Poiiuguese writers 
accuse Spain of having witnessed tlieir losses with pleasure, 
and of having made a scapegoat of Portugal ; certain it is 
that the discontent which led to the insurrection of 1640, 
and founded a new Portugal under tlie House of Braganya, 
was mainly caused by these colonial losses. Yet the in- 
surrection itself cost her something more in foreign posses- 
sions; she paid the Island of Bombay for the help of England. 
Nor could the second Portugal ever rival the first, that nurse 
of Prince Henry, Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Magel- 
haons and Camoens, which has quite a peculiar glory in 
the history of Europe. 
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Be it remarked in massing that this ]»assuge also of 
the history of the sevaitcenth century shows us the 
New World reacting on the Old. As the rise of Holland, 
the great occuiTencc of its first years, so the llovolution 
of Portugal, which occupies the middle of it, is caused l)y 
the influence of the colonies. 

As to the ill-success of Spain and France, it would no 
doubt be idle to suppose that any one cause will fully 
explain it. But perhaps one largo cause may he named 
which in fioth cases contributed most to produce the 
result. 

Spain lost her colonial Empire only, as it were, the other 
day. Having founded it a century earlier, she roi.ained it 
nearly half a century later, than England retained her first 
empire. Compared to England, she has been inferior only 
in not having continued to found new colonies. And this 
was the effect of that strange decay of vitality which oveifc- 
took Spain in the latter half of the sixteenth century. The 
decline of population and the ruin of finance dried up in hc;r 
every power, that of colonisation included. 

No similar decline is observable in Franco. Franco lost; 
her colonies in a series of unsuccessful wars, and perhaps you 
may think that it is not necessary to inquire furtlier, a,iid 
that the fortune of war explains everything. But I think 
I discern that both States were guilty of the same om>r of 
policy, which in the end mainly contributed to their 
failure. It may be said of both that they 4uid too many 
irons in the fire.' 

There was this fundamental differcuco between Spain 
and France on the one side and England on the other, that 
Spain and France were deeply involved in the struggles of 
Europe, from which England has always been able to hold 
herself aloof. In fact, as an island, England is distinctly 
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nearer for practical purposes tcj the New World, and 
almost belongs to it, or at least has the choice of belonging 
at lier pleasure to the New World or to the Old. Spain 
might perhaps have had the same choice, but for her con- 
quests in Italy and for the fatal marriage which, as it were, 
wedded her to Germany. In that same sixteenth century 
in which she was colonising the New World, Spain was 
merged a,t home in the complex Spanish Empire, which was 
(loomed beforehand to decline, because it could never raise 
a revenue proportioned to its responsibilities, Itwas almost 
bankrupt when Charles V. abdicated, though it could then 
draw upon the splendid prosperity of the Netherlands; 
when, soon after, it alienated this province, lost the poorer 
half of it and ruiiied the richer, when it engaged in 
chronic war with France, when after eighty years of war 
with tho Dut<tli it entered upon a quarter of a century of 
\w with Portugal, it could not but sink, as it did, into 
1 )ankruptcy and political decrepitude. These overwhelming 
burdens, coupled with a want of industrial aptitude in the 
Spanish people, whose temperament had been formed in a 
permanent war of religion, produced the result that the 
nation to wliich a now world had been given could never 
riglitly use or profit by the gift. 

As to France, it is still more manifest that she lost 
the New World because she was always divided between 
a policy of colonial extension and a policy of European 
conquest. If we compare together those seven great wars 
between ’IGSS and 1815, we shall be struck with the fact 
that most of them are double wars, that they have one as- 
pect as between England and Finance and another as be- 
twcou France and Germany. It is the double policy of 
Fratico that causes this, atid it is France that suffers by it. 
England has for the most part a single object and wages 
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a sindc war, but Franc ^ wa;?es two wars at once fnr Iwu 

o’ o 

distinct objects. When Challiani said he A\oiild coiu[iicr 
America in Geririariy,he indicated tliat ho saw the mistake 
which France committed by dividiii,!^ lier Ibrccs, and that 
he saw how, by subsidising Frederick, to make Fnnirn 
exhaust herself in Germany, while ln/r pussitssions in 
America passed defenceless into our hands. iSkqMjhMiii in 
like manner is distracted between the Ne.w Wkn’ld and Hie 
Old. He would Imnible England; he would ivjKiir Hie 
colonial and Indian losses of his country, lint lie tinds 
liimself conquering Gei'many and at last invading Ibissifiu 
His comfort is that through Germany he can strike a.t 
English trade, and tlirough Russia perhaps make liis wny 
to India. 

England has not been thus distracted lictwem iwn 
objects. Coiinected but slightly with the Eiiropeati sysUnu 
since she evacuated France in the fifteenth ccntiny, she 
has not since then lived in chronic war with her nfiiglibours. 
She has not hankered after the Imperial Crown or guaran- 
teed the Treaty of Westphalia. When Napoleon liy liis 
Continental System shut her out from EurojKJ,sIn‘ sInAvnl 
that she could do without Europe. Heuco her hands 
have always been free, while trade of itself iiuA' it ably drew 
her thoughts in the direction of the New World. In tlu^ 
long run this advantage has been decisive, fcJhe has not 
liad to maintain a European Asceiideucy, us SpuJu and 
France have had; on the other hand she has not had 
to withstand such an Ascendency by mortal conilict within 
her own territory, as Holland and Portugal, and Spain also, 
liavo been forced to do. Hence nothing has interruptoil 
her or interfered with her, to draw her off from the quiet 
progress of her colonial settlements. In onv. word, out of 
the five states which competed for the New World sucwss 
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has iallGii to that one — not which j^jiiowod at the outset the 
sli\>iigesl vocation for colonisation, not 'which surpassed the 
others iu dating or iiivcution or energy—bul to that ooo 
^vhiell \v'’as least Iiatupcrcd by the Old 'Vv orid. 
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OoMi’inuTiON” for the New World liciwocrii lln*. five wosl.<‘rii 
maritime of Europe; this is u formula which Hiini*' 

up a groat part of the histuiy of the sovoiitoenth and 
ciglitoouth cciiturios. It is one of those gornorulisniions 
which escape us so loug as wc study history only in single 
states. 

Much would bo gained if the student of history would 
look at modern Europe as ho has already the liahit of 
looking at ancient Groocn, Hei^u ho lius const an! ly hehnt*. 
him three or four different states at rmco, Atheuis, Kpavta, 
Thebes, Argos, not to mont.ion Macedonia and IVisia, and 
is led to make most iiislructivo Ci)ni[>arisuiis and niosl; 
usefn! rcdexioiis upon largo general t<oule.iicie.s, 'riiis is 
entirely owing to the accident that Givcccs W'as net a 
State but a complex of Slates, wlikdi fact (»ur liisforians <1<) 
not porcoivo clearly oumigli to conclude, jas in consistency 
they ought, that they ought not to write a history of 
<h*oece at all, but sojjarate liisturies of Athens, Sparta Su\ 
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Lob 1110 ilsk iliuso of you who know Orocian history to apply 
to these Western States the mode of conceiving to which 
you have accustomed yourselves. You have been in the 
habit of thinking of a cluster of States gathered round 
a common sea, which is studded with islands, and which 
has on the otlicr side of it large territories iuii^crfectly 
linown and inhabited by strange races. You have thought 
of all those States togetlier, and not merely of each by 
itself, you have traced the general results produced upon 
the Hellenic Avorld as a whole by all the intricate play 
of iutcTOsts between the several Hellenic cit3^-statos. Now 
the five States we have in view, Spain, Portugal, France, 
llvllaiid and England were ranged in like manner on the 
North Eastern shore of the Atlantic Ocean, and had 
ii'j 'like manner a common interest in what that Ocean 
contaiued or hid. If the States seem to you so large, 
the Ocean so boundless, and the settlemoixts so scat- 
tered tliat you cannot bring them into one view, make 
an effort, bring them into the same map, and draw the 
map on a small scaJe. But your great effort must be 
to raise your head above the current of mere chronological 
narrative, to apply a fixed principle to the selection of 
fads, grouping them not by nearness in time, nor by their 
])crsonal biographical connexion, but by the internal affinity 
of causation. This great stmggle of five States for the 
Now World diflers from the *strugg]es of those old Greek 
States in tliis, that it is not isolated. It was superinduced 
by the discovery of Columbus upon other struggles, them- 
selves sufficiently complicated, which were going on within 
i,ho European States; in particular it is entangled with 
the great religions struggle of the Reformation. Alto- 
gether what a tangled wob! Now in a case like this 
what shall science do ? Surely the first thing will be to 

7—2 
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separate and arrange together all the eflccts which can 
1)0 traced to any one cause. In order to do this it must 
evidently neglect chronological order; it must break the 
fetters of narrative. Following this method, it A^'ill sec in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as 
I have pointed out, two grand causes, each followed by its 
multitude of effects, viz. the Reformation and the attraction 
of the New World; these two grand causes it will study 
separately, tracing each through the loiig series of ofAjcts 
produced by it, and then perhaj>s, but not till then, 
it will consider the mutual action of the t'wo catises 
upon each other. It is our business at present to cousidei* 
separately the effects produced on the five Western States 
by the attraction of the New World. 

Now why should the New World have produced any 
further effect upon those States than simply to rouse them 
to a new commercial activity, and perhaps more gradually 
to enlarge their ideas by enlarging their knowledge ? That 
it did produce this latter effect I explained in the last 
lecture by pointing out how in the course of the sixteenth 
century the centre of civilisation moves from the Mediter- 
ranean to the neighbourhood of the Atlantic, so that, 
whereas in the earlier years of it the eye turns always 
to Italy or Germany, where the Raphaels and Michael 
Angelos, the Ariostos and Macchiavelffs, the Diirers and 
Huttens and Luthers live, at the end of it and in the 
seventeenth century the eye turns just as naturally Westr 
ward and Northward. We see Cervantes and Calderon in 
Spain, Shakspeare and Spenser and Bacon in England; 
Scaliger and Lipsius, then Grotius arise in Holland, 
Montaigne and Casaubon in France, the destinies of the 
world are in the hands of Heniy IV., Queen Elizabeth, the 
Prince of Orange, and, as time goes on, we grow more and 
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more accustomed to expect everything great in this 
(■[uarter, and to regard Italy and the Mediterranean as 
out of date. So much was natimal. The contact of the 
Now World might have been expected to produce this 
effect, for, as we have always been accustomed to trace 
ancient civilisation to the induence of the Mediterranean, 
we are prepared to find that the Atlantic, when once 
it becomes a Mediterranean, that is, when once lands are 
laid open on the furtlior side of it, should produce similar 
effects on a grander scale. But it does not a" once appear 
why any further effects should be produced. To under- 
stand this we must consider the peculiar nature of the 
contact between the New World and the Old, and, now 
that we have looked a littlo into modern colonisation, Ave 
are in a condition to do so. 

Let us think how the New World might have acted 
on the Old quite otherwise than as it did. AVhat if 
America had been found to bo full of powerful and 
consolidatofl States like those of Europe? Then our 
relations with it would have been similar to our present 
relations with China or Japan. Our advaueo-s might have 
been met with a covtain prudery, as by Ohina; in that 
case the result would either have been non-iutercuurse, 
or some attempt, successful or otherwise, to foi'cc inter- 
course upon them. Or the American States might have 
proved open-minded and liberal like the Japanese j then 
there might have followed intercourse, exchange of ideas, 
an<l mutual benefit. But in either case it does not appear 
that important political conseqiiences would have followed, 
for in those days, while communication was so difficult, 
it is not likely that any fusion of the European political 
system witli the American system, any alliances of European 
with American States, would have taken place. TJio two 
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worlds would have remained aware of each other, yet 
almost closed to each other, in a relation less like that 
we now see between England and Chiua or Japan than 
that of England with the same countries or with India and 
Persia during the seventeenth century. 

Well! there were no such consolidated States in 
America except in Mexico and Peru, where they were 
overwhelmed in a moment by the Si^anish adventurem. 
Hence the New World had not the power it would 
otherwise ha^e had of keeping the Old at arm’s Icngtlx. 
And the consequence was that there began between the 
Old World and the New an emigration. 

Now this by itself is a great fact. It implies that the 
Atlantic had become, not merely a Mediterranean, but 
something more. To the Greeks the Mediterranean ga\ro 
trade, intercourse with foreigners, movement and cliaiige 
of ideas, but it did not, unless perhaps at a certain time, 
afford a means of unbounded emigration. Emigi’atlou 
there was, but on a scale not only inferior but inferior 
in proportion. Political Powers, some of them exclusive, 
guarded the opposite shore. But even this fact is rather 
social than political. Emigration is in itself only a private 
affair; it does not, as such, concern Governments, and 
though it may produce a great effect upon them, as for 
example the Puritan emigration to New England produced 
no doubt a perceptible effect in our civil troubles, yet this 
effect is only indirect. 

Governments might have shut their eyes to all the 
affairs of the New World. In that case the groat ad- 
venturers would perhaps liave set up kingdoms for them- 
selves, ^d the reaction of the New World upon the Old 
would have been confined within narrow limits. The 
Continent of America was so roomy, so thinly peopled, 
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that the action of such adventurers, whatever it might 
have been, would have had no remote consequences, and 
the Governments of Europe might have looked on without 
anxiety. The New World would then have exerted as 
little influence upon tlie Old as, for example, the South 
American States now exert upon Europe. Revolutionary 
violence may rage there, but it rages unheeded, and its 
effects evaporate in the boundless territory peopled by so 
few inhabitants. 

By considering thus what might have been we are 
brought to discern the critical point in the course which 
was actually pursued. The New World could not but 
exert a strong influence, but it need not have exerted, 
directly at least, any properly political influence upon the 
Old. It was made into a political fo3‘ce of the most 
tremendous magnitude by the interference of the Euro- 
pean Governments, by their assuming the control of all 
the States set up by their subjects in it. The necessary 
effect of this policy was to transform entirely the politics 
of Europe, by materially altering the interest and position 
of five great European States. I bring this fact into 
strong relief because I think it has boon too much over- 
looked, and it is the fundamental fact upon which this 
course of lectures is founded. In one word, the New 
World in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries does 
not lie outside Europe, but exists inside it as a principle of 
unlimited political change. Instead of being an isolated 
region in which history is not yet interested, it is a present 
influence of the utmost importance to which the historian 
must be continually alive, an influence which for a long 
time rivalled the Reformation, and from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century surpassed the Reformation, in 
its effect upon the politics of the European States. 
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Historians of those centuries have kept in view mainly 
two or perhaps three great movements, first, the Reforma- 
tion and its consequences, secondly, the constitutional 
movement in each country leading to liberty in England 
and to revolution through despotism in France. They 
have also considered the great Ascendancies which from 
time to time have arisen in Europe, that of the House of 
Austria, that of the House of Bourbon, and again that of 
Napoleon. These great movements have been, as it wore, 
the framework in which they have fitted all particular 
incidents. The framework is insufScienb and too ex- 
clusively European. It furnishes no place for a multitrrde 
of most important occun’ences, and the movement which it 
overlooks is perhaps greater and certainly more continuous 
and durable thair any of those which it recognises. Each 
view of Europe separately is true. Europe is a great 
Church and Empire breaking up into distinct kingdoms 
and national or voluntary Churches, as those say who fix 
their eyes on the Reformation; it is a group of monarchies 
in which popular freedom has been gradually developing 
itself, as the constitutional lawyer says; it is a group of 
states which balance themselves uneasily against each 
other, liable therefore to be thrown off its equilibrium by 
the preponderance of one of them, as the interaational 
lawyer says. But all these accounts are incomplete and 
leave almost half the facts unexplained. We must add, 
‘It is a group of States, of which the five westernmost 
have been acted upon by a steadfast gravitation towards 
the New World,and have dragged in their train great Now 
World Empires.’ 

I have already applied this observation to the eighteenth 
century, and shown you how it explains the perpetual 
struggles which that century witnessed between England 
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and France. Tliese struggles, I am persuaded, are treated 
by I'iistuiians of the Balance of Power from a point of 
view much too exclusively European. This strikes me 
particularly in the picture they give of the career of 
Napoleon. They see in him simply a ruler who had the 
ambition to undertake the conquest of all Europe, and who 
had the genius almost to succeed in this enterprise. Now 
the main peculiarity of his career is that, though he did this, 
ho did not intend it, but something different. He inteiided 
to make great conquests, and he made great conquests, but 
the conquests he made were not those he intended to make. 
Napoleon did not care about Europe, 'Cette vieille Europe 
menmiie^ he said frankly. His ambition was all directed 
towards the Ncuv World. Ho is the Titan whose dream it 
is to restore tlia-t Greater Franca which bad fallen in the 
struggles of the eighteenth century, and to overthrow that 
Greater Eiitiiin which had been established on its ruins. 
He makes no secret of this ambition, nor does ho ever 
renounce it. His conquests in Europe are made, as it were, 
accidentally, and he treats thorn always as a starting-point 
for a new attack on England. He conquers Germany, but 
why ? Because Austria and Russia, subsidised by England, 
march against Idm while he is brooding at Boulogne over 
the conquest of England. Wheir Germany is conquered, 
what is his first thought ? That now he has a new weapon 
against England, since he can impose the Continental 
System upon all Europe, Does he occupy Spain and 
Portugal ? It is because they arc maritime countries with 
fleets and colonics that may bo used against England. 
Lastly, when you study such an enterprise as the Russian 
expedition, you are forced to admit, either that it had no 
object, or that it was directed against England. But this 
view escapes most historians, because fr<uu the outset they 
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have underestimated the magnitude of that great historical 
cause, the attraction of the New World upon the Old. To 
them colonies have seemed unimportant, because they wore 
distant and thinly peopled, as it were, inert, almost lifeless 
appendages to the parent-states. And true it is that the 
colonies received very little direct attention in the head- 
quarters of politics. In London or Paris no doubt few 
people troubled themselves with the aflairs of A^irginia 
and Louisiana ; there no doubt domestic topics absoibcd 
attention, and politics seemed centered in tlie last par- 
liamentary division or the last court intrigue. But tlio eye 
is caught by what is on the surface of things, not by what 
is at the bottom of them; and the hidden cause which made 
Ministers rise and fall, which convulsed Europe and led it 
into war and revolution, was, far more than might be sup- 
posed, the standing rivalry of interests in the New World. 

But if this is so, it ought to be applicable to the seven- 
teenth century as well as to the eighteenth. In tlie 
history of the relation of the New World to the Old the 
three centuries, the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth, 
have each their marked character. The sixteenth century 
may be called the Spain-and-Portugal period. As yet the 
New World is monopolised by the two nations which 
discovered it, by the country of Vasco da Gama and the 
adopted country of Columbus, until late in the century 
Spain and Portugal become one State in the hands of 
Philip IL In the seventeenth century the other three 
states, France, Holland and England, enter the colonial 
field. The Dutch take the lead. In the course of their war 
with Spain they get possession of most of the Portuguese 
possessions, which have now become Spanish, in the East 
Indies; they even succeed for a time in annexing Bra^sil 
France and England soon after establish their colonies in 
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North America. From this time then, or almost from this 
time, we may expect to trace that transformation in the 
politics of Europe, which I showed to be the necessary con- 
sequence of the new position assumed by these five states. 
During the course of this century a certain change takes 
place in the relative colonial importance of the five States. 
Portugal declines ; so later does Holland. Spain remains 
in a condition of immobilitj?' ; her vast possessions are not 
lost, but additions are no longer made to them, and they 
remain secluded, like Chiiia itself, from intercourse with 
the rest of the world. England and France have both 
decidedly advanced; Colbert has placed France in the 
first rank of commercial countries, and she has explored 
the Mississippi. But the English colonies have decidedly 
the advantage in population. And thus it is that the 
eighteenth century witnesses the great duel of France and 
JEngland for the New World. 

I exhibited that groat duel early in this course, in 
order to show you at once by a conspicuous instance that 
the expansion of England has been neither a tranquil 
process nor yet belonging purely to the most recenttimes: 
that throughout the eighteenth century that expansion 
was an active principle of disturbance, a cause of warn 
imparalleled both in magnitude and number, I could 
not at that stage go further, but now that we have 
analysed the attraction of the New World upon the Old in 
general and upon England in particular, now that we have 
considered the nature and intensity of that attraction, we 
are in a condition to trace further back and even to its 
beginning the expansion of England into Greater Britain. 

It was in the Elizabethan age, as I showed, that 
England first assumed its modem character, and this 
means, as I showed at the same time, that then first it 
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began to find itself in the main cuirent of commerce, and 
then fii’st to direct its energies to the sea and to the New 
World. At this point then we mark the beginning of the 
expansion, the first symptom of the rise of Greater 
Britain. The great event which announces to the world 
England's new chai’acter and the new place which she is 
assuming in the world, is the naval invasion by the Spanish 
Armada. Here, we may say decidedly, begins the modem 
history of England. Compare this event with anything 
that preceded it in English history; you will sec at once 
how new it is. And if you inquire in what precisely the 
novelty consists, you will arrive at this answer that the 
event is throughout oceanic. Of course we had always 
been an island; of course our foreign wars had always 
begun at least on tlie sea. But by the sea in earlier 
times had always been meant the strait, the chamiel, 
or at most the narrow seas. Now for the first time it 
different. The whole struggle begins, proceeds and ends 
tipon the sea., and it is but the last act of a drama which 
has been played, not in the English seas at all, but in the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico, The 
invader is the master of the New World, the inheritor of 
the legacies of Columbus and Vasco da Gama; his main 
coniplaint is that his monopoly of that New World has 
been infringed; and by whom is the invasion met? Not 
by the Hotspurs of medieval chivalry, nor by the archers 
wlio won Crecy for us, but by a new race of men, siicli as 
medieval England had not known, by the hero-buccaneers, 
the Drakes and Hawldns, whose lives bad been passed in 
tossing upon that Ocean which to their fathers had been 
m unexplored, unprofitable desert. Now for the first time 
might it be said of England — what the popular song 
assumes to have been always true of her — that ' her march 
is on the Ocean wave/ 
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Bill tlii'i'u Ls no Gi’OUiior Biitaiu as yet; only the 
impulse has been felt to found one, and the path has been 
explored, ^vhich leads to the transatlantic seats where the 
Englishmen of Greater Britain may one day live. While 
Bra-ke and Hawkins have set the example of the rough 
heroism and love of roaming wliicli might find the way 
into the Promised Land, Humplircy Gilbert and Walter 
Ptaloigh disjjlay the genius which settles, founds and 
eolmjiscs. In the next reign Greatei' Britain is founded, 
though neither Gilbert nor Ealeigli are allowed to enter 
into it. In 1G06 James I. signs the Charter of Virginia, 
and in 1G20 that of New England. And now very 
speedily the new lilc with which England is animated, her 
new objects and her new resources, are exhibited so as to 
attract tlio attention of all Europe. It is in tlio war of 
King aiid Parliament, and afterwards in the Pi’otcctorato, 
that the new English policy is first exhibited on a gi'oat 
scale. Under Cronwcll England appoLirs, but prema- 
tnrely and on the unsouinl basis of imperialism, such as 
she definitely became under William III. and continued 
to be throughout the eighteenth ceuLury, and this is 
Ejigland stcndily expanding into Greater Britain, 

It seems to mo to be the principal characteristic of this 
phase of England that she is at once commercial and 
warlike. A C(nnraonplace is current about the natural 
connexion between commerce and peace, and hence it lias 
been inferred that the wars of modern England are 
attributable to the influence of a feudal aristocracy. 
Ai'istocracios, it is said, naturally love war, being in their 
own origin military; whereas the trader just as naturally 
desires peace, that ho may practise his trade without 
interruption. A good specimen of the a priori method 
of reasoning in politics I Wliy 1 how came we to conquer 
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India? Was it not a direct consequence of trading with 
India ? And that is only the most conspicuous illustration 
of a law which prevails throughout English history in tho 
sevonteenth and eighteenth centuries, the law, namely, of 
the intimate interdependence of war and trade, so that 
throughout that period trade leads naturally to war and 
war fosters trade. I have pointed out already that the 
wars of tho eighteenth century were incomparably greater 
and more bjirdensome than those of the Middle Ages. In 
a less degree those of the seventeenth century wore also 
great. These are precisely the centuries in which England 
grew more and more a commercial country. England 
indeed grew ever more warlike at that time as she grow 
more commercial. And it is not difficult to show that a 
cause was at work to make war and commerce increase 
together. This cause is the old colonial system. 

Commerce in itself may favour peace, but when com- 
merce is artificially shut out by a decree of Government 
from some promising territory, then commerce just as 
naturally favours wan We know this by our own recent 
experience with China. The New World might have 
favoured trade without at the same time favouring war, if 
it had consisted of a number of liberal-minded States open 
to intercourse with foreigners, or if it had been occupied by 
European colonies which pursued an equally liberal system. 
But wo now know what the old colonial system was. We 
know that it carved out the New World into teiTitorics, 
which were regarded as estates, to be enjoyed in each case 
by the colonising nation. The hope of obtaining such 
splendid estates and enjoying the profits that were reaped 
from them, constituted the greatest stimulus to com- 
me^B that had ever been known, and it was a stimulus 
which acted without intermission for centuries. This vast 
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historic cause had gradually the effect of bringing to an 
Gild the old medieval structure of society and iutvodiicing 
the industrial ages. But inseparable from the commercial 
stimulus was the stimulus of mternatioiial rivalry. The 
object of each nation was now to increase its trade, not 
by waiting upon the wants of mankind, but by a wholly 
diffta’cnt method, namely, by getting exclusive possession 
of some rich tract hi the New World. Now whatever may 
bo the natural opposition between the spirit of trade and 
the spirit of war, trade pursued in this method is almost 
identical ivith war, and can hardly fail to lead to war. 
What is conquest but appropriation of tenitory? Now 
appropriation of territory under the old colonial system 
became the first national object. The five nations of the 
West were launched into an eager competition for terri- 
tory, that is, they were put into a relation to each other 
in which the pursuit of wealth naturally led to quarrels, 
a relation in which, as I said, commerce and war were 
inseparably entangled together, so that commerce led to 
war and war fostered coimnerce. The character of the 
now period which was thus opened showed itself very early. 
Consider the nature of that long desultory war of England 
with Spain, of which the expedition of the Armada was 
the most striking incident. I have said that the English 
sea-captains were very lilve buccaneers, and indeed to 
England the war is throughout an industry, a way to 
wealth, the most thriving business, the most profitable 
investment, of the time. That Spanish war is in fact the 
infancy of English foreign trade. The first generation of 
Englishmen that invested capital, put it into that war. As 
now we put our money into railways or what not ? so then 
the keen man of business took shares in the new ship 
which John Oxenhaxn or Francis Drake was fitting out at 
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Plymouth, mid which was iuLeiided to lie in wait for the 
treasure galloons, or make raids upon the Spanish towns in 
the Gulf of Mexico. And yet the two countries wore lor- 
mally not even at war with oach other. It was thus that 
the system ol‘ monoiDoly in the New World made trade and 
war indistinguishable from each other. The prospciiity of 
Holland was the next and a still more startling illustration 
of the same law. What more ruinous, you say, than a lung 
\Yar, especially to a small state? And yet Holland made 
her fortune in tlie 'world by a war of some eighty years vvi tli 
Spain. How w^as this ? It was because war throw open 
to her attack the whole boundless possessions of her anta- 
gonist in the New World, which Avoukl have been closed to 
her in peace. By conquest she made for herself an Empire, 
and this Empire made her rich. 

These are the new views which begin to determine 
English policy under the Protectorate, From the poinJ^ 
from which we here regard English history, the great occur- 
rence of the seventeenth century before 1C88 is not the Civil 
War or the execution of the King, hut the intervention 
of Cromwell in the European -war. This act may almost 
be regarded as the foundation of the English World- 
Empire. It was of so much immediate importance that it 
may be said to have decided the fall of the Spanish Power, 
Spain, which less than a century before had overshadowed 
the world, is found soon after lying a helpless prey to the 
ambition of Louis XIV. Perhaps the turning-point is 
marked by the Revolution of Portugal, which took place in 
1C40. Then began the fall of Spain. But for twenty years 
from that time she struggled with her (lostiny, and the 
internal troubles of her rival France caused a reaction in 
her favour. At this crisis then the interference of Crom- 
well was decisive. Spain feU never to rise again, and no 
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measure taken by England had for centuries been so 
momentous. 

But it marks the rise as well as the fall of a World- 
Power. Engiand by this time has learned to profit by the 
example of Holland, and follows her in the path of com- 
mercial empire. The first Stuarts, though it was in their 
time that our first colonies were founded, show, I think, 
no signs of having enteivd into the new ideas. They 
abandon the Elizabethan system, and set their faces towards 
the Old World rather than the New. But tllis reaction 
comes to an end with the accession to power of the party 
of the Commonwealth. A policy now begins which is not, 
to be sure, very scrupulous, but is able, resolute and suc- 
cessful. 

It is oceanic and looks westward, like the policy of the 
later years of Elizabeth. Here for the first time the New 
World reacts upon the Old by actual personal influence. 
Dr Palfrey has traced in a very interesting manner what I 
may call the Ne^w England element in our Parliamentary 
party. New England was itself the child of Puritanism, 
and of Puritanism in that second form of Independency to 
which Cromwell himself adhered. Accordingly it took 
a very direct part in the English Revolution. Several 
prominent English politicians of that time may be men- 
tioned who had themselves lived in Massachusetts, e,g. Sir 
Heniy Vane, George Downing, and Hugh Peters, Crom- 
wells chaplain. Now too the gi-eat English navy, so famous 
since, begins to rule the seas under the command of Robert 
Blake; The navy is now and henceforth the great instru- 
ment of England's power. The army — though it is more 
highly organised than ever before, and has in fact usurped 
the government of the country and placed its leader on 
the throne ; this array falls with a great catastrophe and 
S. 14, 8 
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is devoted to public execration, but the navy from this time 
forward is the nation’s favourite. Henceforward ib is a 
marim that England is not a military state, that she ought 
to have either no army or the smallest army possible, but 
that her navy ought to be the strongest in the world. 

From our point of view the colonial policy of Cromwell 
does not attract us by any marked superiority either in 
morality or success to that of the Restoration, but rather 
as the model which Charles II. imitates. Moral rectitude 
is hardly a characteristic of it, and if it is religious, this 
perhaps would have appeared, had the Protectorate lasted 
longer, to have been its most dangerous feature. Nothing 
is more dangerous than Imperialism marching with an idea 
on its banner, and Protestantism was to oitr Emperor Oliver 
what the ideas of the Revolution were to Napoleon and his 
nephew. The success too of this policy is of the same 
Napoleonic type. England had become for the moment q 
military State, and necessarily assumed a far grander posi- 
tion in the world than she could support when she dis- 
banded her army and became constitutional again. Q’he 
Protectorate was fortunate in coming to an end before 
its true character was understood. By the law of its 
nature it was drawn towards war. It is an illusion to 
suppose that the Puintanism of the Protector or of his party 
was analogous to modem Liberalism, and therefore inspired 
a repugnance to war. Read Marvell’s panegyric on him. 
The virtuous poet predicts that Oliver will be ere long ‘a 
Caesar to Gaul and a Hannibal to Italy.’ Does the pros- 
pect shock him ? Not at all ; lest his hero should falter in 
the course, he exhorts him to ‘march indefatigably on,’ and 
bids him remember that ‘the same acts that did gain a 
power must it maintain’. Nor when we examine the Pro- 
tector’s foreign policy do we find him unmindful of this 
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principle. Ho seems to look forward to a religions war, in 
which England will plaj’- the same part in Europe that he 
himself with his Ironsides has played in England. Some 
of his modern admirers have perceived this. ‘In truth,’ 
wites Macaulay, ‘there was nothing which Cromwell had, 
for his own sake and that of his family, so much reason to 
desire as a general religions war in Europe. . . Thhappily for 
him he had no opportunity of displaying his admirable 
military talents excej)t against the inhahitants of Jhe Britisli 
isles.’ We may well, I think, shudder at the thought of 
tlie danger which was removed by the fall of the Protectorate. 

On the side of the Continent this imperialist policy 
was developed but imperfectly, but on the side of the New 
World, where it was home upon the tide of the time, it 
went further and had more lasting cojiRe(piences, Here 
indec‘d Oromweils policy is only that of the Long Parlia- 
#»nent before him and of Charles II. after him. It has 
indeed a peculiarly absolute and unscrupulous tinge. Of 
his own pure will, without consulting directly or indirectly 
the people, and in spite of opposition in his Council, he 
plunges the country into a war with Spain. This war is 
commenced after the manner of the old Elizabethan sea- 
rovers by a sxxdden descent without previous quarrel or 
declaration of war upon St Domingo. I remember hearing 
a predecessor of my own, Sir J. Stephen, say in this 
place that, if any of his hearers had a taste for iconoclasni, 
he could recommend him to employ it upon the buccaneer- 
ing Cromwell. Perhaps this may seem too severe, when 
we remember the lawlessness of all maritime war at that 
time. What I wish you to remark is the continuity that 
holds together this Cromwellian policy with the Eliza- 
bethan, and equally mth the policy which the nation 
pursued in the eighteenth century, when in 1730 it went to 

8—2 
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war again to brealc the Spanish monopoly. In all these 
cases alike you see the close connexion which the old 
colonial system established between war and trade. 

But the great characteristic of this Commonwealth 
period, indeed of the whole middle part of the seventeenth 
century, is not war with Spain, but war with Holland. If 
Cromwell’s breach with Spain shows most strikingly by its 
violent suddenness the spirit of the new commercial policy, 
yet it is capable of being misintei|)reted. For Spain was 
the great Catholic Power, and therefore it might be 
imagined that our war with her was caused by the other 
great historic cause which then acted, by the Reformation, 
and not by the New World. But what of our war with 
Holland? Had the Reformation been the dominating 
cause in the seventeenth century, we should have seen 
England and Holland in pennanent brotherly alliance. It 
is the great proof that this cause is fast giving way to thy. 
other, viz., the great trade-rivalry produced by the Now 
World, that all through the middle of the seventeenth 
century England and Holland wage great naval wfus of a 
character such as had never been seen before. These wai's 
are seldom sufficiently considered as a whole, and thoroforo 
are explained by causes which in fact were only secondary, 
fhis is especially the case with the war of 1672 , for which 
Charles H. and the Cabal arc responsible. It is cited as a 
proof of the reckless immorality of that Government, that 
it combined with the Catholic Government of Louis XTV. 
to strike a deadly blow at the brother Protestant Power, 
and that it did so for a dynastic interest, for the purpose 
of overthrowing the oligarchic or Louvestein Action and 
raising to power Charles II.’s nephew, the young Prince of 
Orange, And no douht Charles II. had this object. 
NevertheleBS there was nothing new at that time either in 
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war with Holland or alliance with France. Instead of 
suddenly reversing the foreign policy of the country, Charles 
here followed precedents set by the Commonwealth and 
by Cromwell; for the former had waged fierce war wifc]:i 
Holland, and the latter had entered into alliance with 
France. Accordingly the Government was supported by 
some of those who inherited the tradition of the Common- 
wealth. Anthony Ashley Cooper, a man of Cromwellian 
ideas, supported it by quoting the old words Delenda est 
GartJuigo. In other words : ' Holland is our gre'at rival in 
trade, on the Ocean and in the New World. Let us 
destroy her, though she be a Protestant Power, let us 
destroy her with the help of a Catholic Power’, These 
were the maxims of the Commonwealth and of the Pro- 
tector, because, Puritans though they were and though 
they had risen up against Popeiy, they understood that in 
their age the struggle of the Churches was falling into 
the backgi'ound, and that the rivalry of the maritime 
Powers for trade and empire in the New Woifid Avas taking 
its place as the question of the day. 

And thus we are able to fill up the large outline of the 
history of Greater Britain. We saw in the Elizabethan 
war with Spain the movement, the fermentation out 
of which it sprang. Under the fii’st two Stuarts we see it 
actually come into existence by the settlement of Virginia, 
New England and Maryland. At a later time, in the 
eighteenth century, it is seen to engage, now more mature, 
in a long duel with Greater France. What occupies the 
interval ? This is the foundation of the English navy and 
the great duel Avith Holland. It covers the middle of the 
seventeenth century, it embraces our first great naval wars, 
and the following acquisitions ; Jamaica conquered under 
Cromwell from Spain, Bombay received by Charles II 
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from Portugal, New York acquired also by Chai’loB U. 
from HuUaud. 

This great straggle with Holland is Mowed by a 
peiiod of (dose alliaaoe with Holland, represented in the 
career of William of Orange. From our point of view this 
appears as a temporary revival of the Bcfonnation-contust 
By the Bevocatiou of the Edict of Nantes the world 
is thrown back into the rel^ous wars of the sixteenth 
century. The New World passes for a time into the 
background ; once more the question is of Catholicism or 
religious freedom. Once more thmefore the two Pro- 
testant Powers stand shoulder to shoulder against France. 
William ndes both countries and the kade-iivoliy is 
adjornned for a time. 



LEOTUEE VIL 

PHASES OP EXPAXSIOIf. 

The object I professed to set before 103’self in these 
lectures was to present English history to you in such a 
liglit that the interest of it instead of gradually diminish- 
ing should go on increasing to the close. You will 
perceive by this time in what way I hope to do this. 
It is impossible that the history of any state can be 
interesting, unless it exhibits some soit of development. 
Political life that is uniform has no history, however 
prosperous it may be. Now it appears to me that Englisli 
historians fail in the later periods of England, because 
they have traced one great development to its completion, 
and do not perceive that, if they would advance further, 
they must look out for some other development. More or 
less consciously, they have always before their minds the 
idea of constitutional liberty. This idea suffices until they 
reach the Revolution of 1688 , perhaps even until they 
reach the accession of the House of Brunswick. But after 
this it fails them. Not that development ceases in the 
English Constitution at that point, nor even that to the 
political student it becomes less interesting. But it begins 
to be gradual and quiet; the tension is relaxed; dramatic 
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incident henceforth must be looked for elsewhere. Our 
historians are not sufficiently alive to this. It may be 
true that George ni,’s use of royal influence attained in an 
insidious way objects similar to those which the Stuarts 
tried to reach by prerogative or by military force. But 
when Wilkes and Horne Tooke, Chatham and Fox are 
brought forward to play the parts of Prynne and Milton, 
Pym and Shaftesbury, the interest of the reader grows 
languid, ^e seems to have before him tlie feeble second 
part of some striking story. Those parliamentary struggles 
which in the seventeenth century were so intense, seeni, 
when repeated in the eighteenth, to have something con- 
ventional about them. 

The mistake, according to me, lies in selecting these 
struggles to fill the foreground of the scene. It is a 
misrepresentation to describe England in George III.’s 
reign as mainly occupied in resisting the encroachments 
of a somewhat narrow-minded king. We exaggerate the 
importance of these petty struggles. England was then 
engaged in other and vaster enterprises. She was not 
wholly occupied in doing over again what she had done 
before; she was also doing new and great things. And 
these new things had vast consequences, which have 
changed and are at this day changing the face of the 
world. It is the historian’s business then to open a new 
scene, and to bring into the foreground new actors. 

I have now brought out in strong relief this new 
development in English history. I have shown that in the 
same seventeenth century, when England at home was vic- 
toriously reconciling her old Teutonic liberties to modem 
political conditions, and finding a place in England for the 
pro^tdonal soldier and for the religious dissenter, she was 
also at work abroad. She, along with the other four 
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western States of Europe, was founding an empire in 
the New World. I have shown also that, though she began 
this work later than some other States, and did not for a 
long time make strikingly rapid progress in it, yet in the 
end she left all her rivals behind, so that she alone now 
remains in possession of a great New World empire. Now 
it was in the eighteenth centujy, just when the struggle for 
liberty was over, that she began thus to take the lead in the 
New World, and it is now, in the nineteenth ceptury, that 
she finds herself called upon to consider what new shape 
she shall give to the Empire she possesses. It plainly 
follows that here is the new development we are in seai'ch 
of, the development which ought to make the principal 
study of historians from the time when they find constitu- 
tional liberty a completed development and therefore an 
exhausted topic. For here is a development which ever 
since the seventeenth century has been steadily growing in ■ 
magnitude, here is a development which binds together 
the future with the past. 

If then we give it the principal place, we escape the 
perplexity into winch most historians fall, who strangely 
find the history grow less and less interesting as England 
grows greater and greater. But at the same time we 
shall find much rearrangement necessary. For we shall 
have adopted a new standard of importance for events, 
and a new principle of grouping. Colonial affairs and 
Indian affairs are usually pushed a little on one side by 
historians. They are relegated to supplementary chapters. 

Et seems to be assumed that affairs which are remote from 
England cannot deserve a leading place in a history of 
England, as if the England of which histories are written 
pvere the island so-called, and not the political union named 
ffter the island, which is quite capable of expanding so as 
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to cover half the globe. To us England will be whcn’ovgr 
English people are found, and we shall look ibv its history in 
whatever places witness the occurrences most important to 
Englishmen. And therefore, as in the periods ^vhen the 
liberties of England were in danger we seek it principally 
at Westminster in the Parliamentary debates, so in these 
periods, of which the characteristic is that England is ex- 
panding into Greater Britain, Eaglisli history will be 
wherever ^his expansion is taking j)Iace, even when fche 
scene is as remote as Canada or as India. We shall avoid 
the error commonly committed in these later periods of 
confounding the history of England mth the history of 
Parliament. The rearrangement which such a change will 
involve may affect especially the niiieteentli and eighteenth 
centuries. But in the seventeentJi century also, though wo 
may not wish to displace the accepted arrangement, which 
has reference to the struggle for liberty with the Stuart 
Kings, yet we must keep in our minds at the same time 
another arrangement, founded on tlio piunciplo of marking 
the stages in the advance of Greater Britain. 

The accepted arrangement is according to reigns and 
dynasties, and in each reign it ranks as the principal 
occuiTences the dealings of the sovereign with Paiiiament. 
On this system the leading demarcations are the accession 
of the House of Brunswick, and beyond that the acco);sion 
of the House of Stuart, and in the middle the Great 
Interregnum and the Ee volution of 1688 . We make far 
too much of these demarcations even when they are un- 
objectionable. We imagine a much greater diiEference than 
really existed between the age of George L and that of 
Queen Anne, between that of William HI. and that of 
Charles H., between the Eestoration and the Common- 
wealth, between the age of James I. and the Elizabethan 
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age. The Revolution was not nearly so revolutionoryj nor 
the Restoration so reactionary as is commonly supposed. 
But if once we begin to think of England as a living 
organism, which in the Elizabethan age began a process of 
expansion, never intennitted since, into Greater Britain, 
we shall find these divisions altogetlier useless, and shall 
feel the want of a completely new set of divisions to mark 
the successive stages of the expansion. 

I have already pointed out some of the principal of 
these divisions. But it will be well to present a connected 
view of English history as it aj)pears when arranged on 
this principle. 

The history of the exjDansion of England must neces- 
sarily begin with the two ever-memorable voyages of 
Columbus and Vasco da Gama in the reigm of Henry VIL 
From that moment the position of England among countries 
WQS entirely changed, though almost a century elapsed 
before the change became visible to all the world. In our 
roaiTangement this tract of time forms one period, the 
characteristic of which is that England is gradually finding 
out her vocation to the sea. We pass by the domestic 
disturbances, political religious and social, of that crowded 
age. We see nothing of the Reformation and its con- 
sequences. What we see is simply that England is slowly 
and gradually taking courage to claim her share with the 
Spanish and Portuguese in the new world that has been 
thrown open. There are a few voyages to Newfoundland 
and Labrador, then tliere is a series of bold adventures, 
which however proved not to have been happily jDlanned. 
Our explorers, naturally but unfortunately, turned their 
attention to the Polar regions, and so discovered nothing 
but frozen Oceans, while their rivals were making a trium- 
phal progress 'on from island unto island at the gateways 
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of the day/ Next comes the series of buccaneering raids 
upon the Spanish settlements, in the course of which the 
English earned at least a character for seamanship and 
audacity. 

The Spanish Armada marks the moment when this 
period of preparation or ai^prenticeship closes. The internal 
modification in the nation is now complete. It has turned 
itself round, and looks now no longer towards the Continout 
but towar4s the Ocean and the New World. It has 
become both maritime and industrial. 

On the other system of arrangement the accession of 
the House of Stuart is thought to mark a decline. The 
Tudor sovereignty, popular and exercised with resolution 
and insight, makes way for a monarchy of divine right, 
pedantic and unintelligent. Nevertheless in our view 
there is no decline, there is continuous development. The 
personal unlikeness of James and Charles to Elizabeth is a 
matter of indifference. The foundation of Greater Britain 
now takes place. John Smith, the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
Calvert establish the colomes of Virginia, New England, 
and Maryland, of which the last marks its date by its 
name, taken from Queen Henrietta Maria. 

Greater Britain henceforth exists, for henceforth Eng- 
lishmen are living on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, It 
received at once a peculiar stamp from the circumstances of 
the time. Greater Spain had been an artificial fabric, to 
which much thought and skilful contrivance had been ap- 
plied by the Home Government. Authority, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, was more rigorous there than at home. This 
was because the Spanish settlements, as producing a steady 
revenue, were all-important to the mother-country. The 
English settlements, not being thus important, were neg- 
lected, This neglect had a momentous result owing to the 
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discord just then sjoringing up in England. Colonies, if 
not sources of wealth, might at least be useful as places of 
refuge for unauthorised opinions. Half a century before 
the voyage of the Mayflower Coligny * had given this turn 
to colonisation. He had conceived that idea of toleration 
along with local separation of rival religions, which was 
afterwards realised Avithin Prance itself by the Edict of 
Nantes. How different, be it said in passing, would the 
Avoiid now be, if a Huguenot France had sprung up beyond 
the Atlantic ! The idea of Coligny was now realised by 
England,® As her settlements were made at a critical mo- 
ment of dissension, an impulse to emigration was supplied 
which would not othenvise have existed, but at the same 
time there was introduced a subtle principle ol‘ opposition 
botAveen the New World and the Old. The emigrants 
departed AArith a secret determination, Avhich was to boar 
fruit later, not of carrying England Avith them, but of 
creating something Avhich should not be England. 

The second phase of Greater Britain Avas brouglit on by 
the military revolution of 1648. Alter the triumph of the 
Commonwealth at homo, it had to wage a neAv war with 
royalism by sea. From our point of view this second 
contest is more important than the first; for the army 
ci’oated by CromAvell was destined soon to dissolve again, 
but the maritime power organised by Vano and wielded by 
Bla.ke is the English navy of all later time. Our maritime 
ascendancy has its beginning here. * At this momenV says 

1 See an ezeellont acoonnt of Ms schemes in Mr Besant’s OoUgwj. 

3 In the charter of Bhode Island 1063 it is expressed distinctly. 
Religious liberty is granted ‘for that the same by reason of the remote 
distances of those places wiD, as We hope, bo no breach of the unity 
and uniformity established in this nation.’ Charles II. in his religious 
policy seems ahvays to beep his maternal grandfather in view. 
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Eanbe, ‘England awoke more clearly than ever before to a 
consciousness of the advantage of her geographical position, 
of the fact that a maritime vocation was that to which she 
was called by nature herself.’ Cromwell’s attack upon the 
Spanish Empire and seizure of Jamaica, the most high- 
handed measure recorded in the modein history of 
England, is the natural effect of this new consciousness 
awakening at a moment wlien England found herself a 
military State. 

The next phase is the duel with Holland. Tins belongs 
most peculiarly to the first half of the reign of Charles II., 
when it fills the foreground of the historic stage ; hut it 
had begun long before at the massacre of Ainboyna in 
1623, and had grown in prominence under the Common- 
wealth, It may be said to end in the year 1074, when 
Charles IL withdrew from the attack on Holland, wliich lie 
had made in combination with Louis XIV. That was a 
great moment of glory for Holland, when in such extreme 
danger she found a new champion in the family which had 
saved her before, when a new Stadtholder, a second William 
the Silent, stood in the breach to withstand the new inva- 
sion, Nevertheless it was the beginning of the decline of 
Holland, For in this second great struggle of the Dutch 
Republic, though she showed the old heroism, she could not 
have all the old good fortune. She could not again posi- 
tively prosper and grow rich by means of war, as she had 
done before. This time she was at war not with Spain, the 
possessor of infinite colonies, which she could plunder at 
leisure, but only with France ; her fleet did not now swoop 
the seas unopposed, but was confronted with the powerful 
navy of England; and the very source of her wealth, her 
mercantile marine, was stnick at by the English Navigation 
Ach Accordingly, though she saved herself and after- 
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wards had another age of great deeds, the decay of Holland 
begins now to set in ; it becomes visible to all the world 
at the death of her great Stadtholder, the last of the old 
line, our William HI. England, richer by nature, and not 
tried by invasion, begins now to draw ahead, and tlie 
OaXacrcro/cpaTia of Holland terminator. 

The reign of Charles II. stands out in the histoiy of 
Greater Britain as a period of remarlvable progress \ It 
was then especially that the American Colonies took the 
character which they had when they attracted so much 
attention in the next century, of an uninterrupted series 
of settlements extending from South to North along the 
Atlantic coast. For it was in this reign that the Oai'olinas 
and Peiuisylvauia were founded and that the Dutch were 
expelled from New York and Delaware. Considered as a 
wlmle and judged by the standard of the time, this American 
settlement begins now to be most imposing. Its distinc- 
tion is that it has a population which is at once large and 
almost purely European. Throughout the Spanish settle- 
ments the Europeans were blended and lost in an ocean of 
Indian and half-Indian population. The Dutch colonies 
naturally wanted population, because the Dutch mother- 
country was so small ; they were generally little more than 
commercial stations. The French colonies, which now 
begin to attract attention, were also weak in this respect. 
Already in the dawn of French colonial greatness might 
be perceived a deficiency in genuine colonising power, 
and perhaps also that slowness of multiplication which has 
characterised the French since. The row of English colo- 
nies on the Atlantic was perhaps already the most solid 

1 ‘The spirit of enterprise,’ writes Mr Sai^lshnrJ^ ‘and the desire for 
colonisation appear to have heen almost as strong at tliat period as in tiio 
days of Elimbctb and rTames.’ 
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achievement in the way of colonisation that any European 
state could boast, though it would seem insignificant enough 
if judged by a modern standard. The whole population at 
the end of Charles II.'s reign was about two hundred 
thousand, but it was a population which doubled itself 
every quarter of a century. 

What now is the next phase of Greater Britain ? It 
enters now, in conjunction with Holland, upon a period of 
resistance to the aggressions of Greater France created by 
Colbert. 'From our point of view the administration of 
Colbert means the deliberate entrance of France into the 
competition of the Western States for the New World. 
France had not been much, if at all, behind England in her 
early explorations. Jacques Cartier had made himself a 
name eaiiier than Frobisher and Drake, Coligny had had 
schemes of colonisation earlier than Raleigh. Acadie and 
Canada were settled and the town of Quebec founded under 
the guidance of Samuel Champlain about the time of the 
voyage of the Mayflower. But, as usual, her European en- 
tanglements checked the progress of France in the New 
World. The Thirty Years' War had given her an oppor- 
tunity of laying the foundation of a European Ascendancy. 
All through the middle of that centuiy she was engaged in 
almost unintermpted European war. Of the great Spanish 
estate which is in liquidation she leaves the colonial part 
to Holland and England, because she naturally covets for 
herself that which lies close to her frontier, the Burgundian 
part. In the days of Cromwell therefore she has fallen some- 
what behind in the colonial race. Mazarin seems to have 
little j^feprehension of the oceanic policy of the age. But 
as soon as he is gone, and the war is over, and a tranquil 
period has set in, Colbert rises to guide her into this nW 
path. He appropriates all the great commercial inventions 
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of the Dutch RepulDlic, particularly the chartered Company. 
He labours, and for a time ^Yith success, to give to France, 
the State preeminently of feudalism, aristocracy and chivalry, 
an mdusti’ial and modem charncter, such as the attraction 
of the New World was impressing upon the maritime states. 
He figures in Adam Smith as the representative statesman 
of the mercantile system, and indeed, as the minister of 
Louis XIV., he seemed to embody that pervershiii of the 
commercial spirit which filled Europe with war, so that, as 
Adam Smith himself says, ‘ commerce, uhich ought 
naturally to be, among nations as among individuals, a 
bond of union and friendsliip, lias become the most fertile 
source of discord and animosity.^ 

We have remarked that the seventeenth century is 
controlled by two great forces, of which one, the Reforma- 
tion, is decreasing, while the other, which is the attraction 
.of the New World, increases, and that the student must 
continually beware of attributing to one of these forces 
results produced by the other. Thus under Cromwell, as 
under Elizabeth before him, the commercial influence works 
disguised under the religious. When now, later in the 
century, the duel between the two Sea-Powers is succeeded 
by theii* alliance against France, we have once more to 
unravel the same tangle of causation. This alliance en- 
dured through two gi’eat wars and through two English 
reigns, and it seems, when we trace the growth of it fi:om 
1074 to the Revolution of 1688, to be an alliance of the 
two Protestant Powers against a new Catholic aggression. 
For in those years there set in one of the strangest most 
disastrous reactions that history has to record. Thjs Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes revived the politics of the 
sixteenth century. Coinciding nearly in time with the 
accession of the Catholic James II. in England, it created 
S.L. 9 
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a world-wide religious panic. History seemed to be rolled 
back just a century, the age of tbe League, of Pbilip II. 
and William tbe Silent seemed to hare returned, at a time 
when it was thought that the balance of the Confessions 
had been established finnly thirty years before in the 
Tre.aty of Westphalia, and when tlie age liad during those 
thu’ty years been diifting in the other direction of colonial 
expansion. The ideas of Colbert seem suddenly to be for- 
gotten, the wealth be has amassed is wasted, the navy he 
has foun(5ed is exposed to destmction at La Hogue. It is 
against this Catholic Reviral that England and Holland 
first form their alliance. 

But it was only for a moment, and less really than 
appai’ently, that the New World was thus pushed into the 
background. If ive trace history upward instead of dowji- 
wai-d, if we look from the Treaty of Utrecht back upon the 
alliance of the Sea Powers which triumphed there, we sce- 
an alliance of quite a different kind. There has been no 
breach of continuity ; Marlborough has the same position 
as William, and the aHiance is still directed against the 
same Louis XIV, But the religious warmth has faded out 
of the war, which now betrays by the settlement made at 
Utrecht its intensely commercial character. Tliat war has 
such a splendour in our annals, and the title we give it, 
‘War of the Spanish Succession,’ has such a monarchical 
ring, that we think it a good sample of the fantastic, bar- 
baric, wasteful wars of the olden time. It is of this war 
that ‘little Peterkin’ desires to know ‘what good came of 
it at Isflt.’ In reality it is the most business-like of aU our 
wars, and it was waged in the interest of English and Dutch 
merchants whose trade and livelihood were at stake. All 
those colonial questions, which had been setting Europe at 
discord ever since the New World was laid open, were 
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brought to a head at once by the prospect of a union 
between France and the Spanish Empire, for such a union 
would close almost the whole New World to the English 
and Dutch, and throw it open to the countrymen of Colbert, 
who were at that moment exploring and settling tlie 
Mississippi. Behind all the courtly foppery of the Gi'and 
Sieele commercial considerations now rule the woj'ld as they 
had never ruled it before, and as they continued to rule it 
through much of the prosaic century that was then openingo 
In the midst of this war a memorable eveni; bofel, 
whicli belongs to this development in the fullest sense, the 
legislative union of England and Scotland. Read the histoiy 
of it in Burton; you will see that it marks the beginning 
of modern Scottish history, just as the Armada that of 
modern English history. It is the entrance of Scotland 
into the competition for the New World. No nation has 
^since,in proportion to its numbers, reaped so much proHt 
from the NeAV World as the Scotch, but before the Uniim 
they had no position there. They were excluded from the 
English trade, and the poverty of the country did m>t 
allow them successfully to compete with the other nations 
on their own account. In William III.’s reign they made 
a great national effort on the plan then usual. They 
tried to appropriate to themselves a territory in the New 
World. They set np the Darien Company, whicli was to 
carve a piece for the benefit of Scotland out of the huge 
territory claimed by Spain as its own. This enterprise 
failed, and it was out of the excitement and disappoint- 
ment caused by the failure that the negotiations arose 
which ended in the Union. England gained by the Union 
security in time of war against a domestic foe ; Scotland 
gained admission into the New World. 

In the histoiy of the expansion of England one of the 

9—2 
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greatest epochs is marked by the Treaty of Utrecht. In 
our survey this date stands out almost as prominently as 
the date of the Spanish Armada, for it marks the begin- 
ning of England's supremacy. At the time of the Armada 
we saw England entering the race for the first time; 
at Utrecht England whis the race. Then she had the 
audacity to defy a power far greater than her o^vn, and her 
success brought her forward and gave her a place among 
great states. She had advanced steadily since, but in the 
first half of the seventeenth century Holland had attract- 
ed more attention and admiration, and in the second half 
France. Prom about 1660 to 1700 France had been the 
first state in the world beyond all dispute. But the Treaty 
of Utrecht left England the first state in the world, and 
she continued for some years to be first without a rival 
Her reputation in other countries, tire respect felt for her 
claims in literature, philosophy, scholarship and science* 
date from this period. If ever, it was after this time that 
she held the same kind of intellectual primacy which France 
bad held before. Much of this splendour was transient, 
but England has remained ever since that date on a higher 
level t^n ever before. It has been universally allowed 
ever since that no state is more powerful than England. 
But especially it has been admitted that in wealth and 
commerce and in maritime power, no state is equal to her. 
This was partly because her rivals had fallen off in power, 
partly because she herself had advanced. 

The decline of Holland had by this time become 
perceptible. So long as William lived, she enjoyed the 
benefit of his renown. But in Marlborough’s time and 
from that time forward languor and the desire of repose 
grow upon her. Her powers have been overstrained in war 
with EWice and in competition with England. Never 
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again does she display her old energy. Thus the old 
rival has fallen behind. The new rival, France, is for the 
moment overwhelmed by the disasters of the war, and she, 
whose affairs thirty years before had been set in order by 
the greatest financier of the age, is now burdened with a 
bankruptcy she will cany mth her to the Revolution. 
Her bold snatch at the trade of the New World has not 
succeeded. She has in a sense won Spain, but not that 
which made Spain valuable, viz., a share in the American 
monopoly. Some part of the loss was indeed soon to 
be repaii’ed. France was soon to show much colonial 
enterprise and intelligence. Dupleix in India, La 
Galissonibre in Canada, the Bailli Suffren on the sea, were 
to carry the name of France high in the New World and 
maintain for a long time an equal competition with 
England. But at the moment of the Peace of Utrecht so 
much could hardly have been foreseen. Fresh fi:ora her 
victories, England seemed at that moment even greater 
than she was. 

The positive gains of England were Acadie, or Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland (surrendered by France) and 
the Asiento Compact granted by Spain. In other words, 
the first step was taken towards the destruction of Greater 
France by depriving her of one of her three settlements, 
Acadie, Canada, and Louisiana, in North America. And 
the first great breach was made in that intolerable Spanish 
monopoly, which then closed the greater part of Central 
and Southern America to the trade of the world, England 
was allowed to furnish Spanish America with slaves, and 
along with slaves she soon managed to smuggle in other 
commodities. 

I must pause here for a moment to make a general 
observation. You will remark that in this survey of the 
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growth of Greater Britain I do not make the smallest 
attempt, either to glorify the conquests made, or to justify 
the means adopted by our countrymen, any more than, when 
I point out that England outstripped her four rivals in the 
competition, I have the smallest thought of claiming for 
England any superior virtue or valour. I have not called 
upon you to admire or approve Drake or Hawkins or 
the Commonwealth or Cromwell or the Government of 
Charles IJ. Indeed it is not easy to approve the conduct 
of those who built up Greater Britain, though there is 
plenty to admire in their achievements, and znuch less 
certainly to blame or to shudder at than in the deeds of 
the Spanish adventurers. But I am not writing the 
biogi'aphy of these men; it is not as a biographer nor as a 
poet nor as a moralist that I deal with their actions. I am 
concerned always with a single problem only, that of 
causation. My question always is, how came this enter- 
prise to be undertaken, how came it to succeed ? I ask it 
not in order that we may imitate the actions we read of, 
but in order that we may discover the laws by which 
states rise, expand and prosper or fall in this world. In 
this instance I have also the further object, viz., to throw 
light on the question whether Greater Britain, now that it 
exists, may be expected to prosper and endure or to fall. 
Perhaps you may ask whether we can expect or wish 
it to prosper, if crime has gone to the making of it. But 
the God who is revealed in history does not usually 
judge in this way. History does not show that conquests 
made lawlessly in one generation are certain or even 
likely to be lost again in another : and, as government is 
never to be confounded with property, it does not appear 
that states have always even a right, much less that they 
are bound, to restore gains that may be more or less ill- 
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gotten. The Norman conquest was lawless enough, yet it 
prosiDered and prospered permanently; we ourselves own 
this land of England by inheritance from Saxon pirates. 
The title of a nation to its territory is generally to be 
sought in primitive times, and would be found, if we could 
recover it, to rest upon violence and massacre; the 
territory of Greater Britain was acquired in the full light 
of history and in part by unjustifiable means, but less 
unrighteously than the territory of many other Powers, 
and perhnps far less unrighteously than that of those 
states whose power is now most ancient and established. 
If we compare it with other Empires in respect of its 
origin, we shall see that it has arisen in the same way, 
that its founders have had the same motives, and these 
not mainly noble, that they have displayed much fierce 
covetousness, mixed mth heroism, that they have not 
been much troul^led by moral scruples, at least in their 
dealings with enemies and rivals, though they have 
often displayed virtuous self-denial in their dealings 
among themselves. So far we shall find Greater Britain 
to be like other Empmes, and like other states of 
whose origin we have any knowledge ; but its annals are 
on tlie whole better, not worse, than those of most. They 
are conspicuously better than those of Greater Spain, 
which are infinitely more stained with cruelty and rapacity. 
In some pages of these annals there is a real elevation of 
thought and an intention at least of righteous dealing, 
which arc not often met with in the history of colonisation. 
Some of these founders remind us of Abraham and Aeneas. 
The crimes on the other hand are such as have been al- 
most universal in colonisation. 

I make these remarks in this place because I have now 
before me the greatest of these crimes. England had 
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taken some share in the slave-trade as early as Elizabeth’s 
age, when John Hawkins distinguished himself as the 
first Englishman who stained Iris hands with its atrocity. 
You will find in Hakluj^t his own narrative, how he came 
in 1567 upon an African town, of which the huts wore 
covered with dry palm-leaves, how he set fire to it, and 
out of ‘ 8000 inhabitants succeeded in seizing 250 pcrson.s, 
men, women and children.’ But we are not to suppose 
that from that time until the abolition of the slave trade 
England took a great or leading share in it. England 
had then, and for nearly half a century afterwards, no 
colonies in which there could be a demand for slaves, and 
when she acquired colonies they were not mining colonies 
like the first colonies of Spain, in which the demand for 
slaves had been urgent. Like our colonial empire itself, 
our participation in the slave-trade was the gradual growth 
of the seventeenth century. By the Treaty of Utrecht it 
was, as it were, established, and became ‘ a central object 
of English policy’.’ From this date I am afraid we took 
the leading share, and stained ourselves beyond other 
nations in the monstrous and enormous atrocities of the 
slave-trade. 

This simply means that we were not better in our 
principles in this respect than other nations, and that, 
having now at last risen to the highest place among the 
trading-nations of the world and having extorted the 
Asiento from Spain by our military successes, we acci- 
dentally obtained the largest share in this wicked com- 
merce. It is fair that we should bear this in mind while 
we read the horror-striking stories which the party of 
Abolition afterwards published. Our guilt in this matter 

^ The phrase is hotrowed from Mr Leoky. See HUtory of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, n. p. 13. 
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was shared by all the colonising nations ; we were not the 
inventors of the crime, and, if within a certain period wo 
were more guilty than otlier nations, it is some palliation 
that we published our own guilt, repented of it and did at 
last renounce it. But taken together the whole successful 
development which culminated at Utrecht secularised and 
materialised the English people as nothing had ever done 
before. Never were sordid motives so supreme, never was 
religion and every high influence so much discredited, as 
in the thirty years that followed. There has been a 
disposition to antedate this conruption, and to attribute it 
to the wrong cause. It was not so much after the 
Restoration, as after the Revolution, and especially after 
the reign of Queen Anne, that cynicism and corruption 
set in. In his well-known essay on ‘the Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration' Macaulay attributes to the Restora- 
tion the cynicism of four writers, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, of which writers three did not 
wiite a play till several yeai’S after the Revolution ! 

We have arrived then at the stage when England, in 
the course of her expansion, stands out for the first time as 
the supreme maritime and commercial Power in the World. 
It is evidently her connexion with the New World that has 
given her this character; nevertheless she did not yet 
appear at least to ordinarj^ eyes as absolutely the first colonial 
Power. In extent her territories were still insignificant by 
the side of those of Spain and much inferior to those of 
Portugal They wore but a fringe on the Atlantic coast of 
North America, a few Western Islands and a few commercial 
stations in India What was this compared with the mighty 
viceroyalties of Spain in Southern and Central America? 
And, as I have said before, France as a colonial Power might 
seem in some respects superior to England ; her colonial 
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poKcy might seem more able and likely in the end to be 
more successful. 

The next stage in the history of Greater Britain is one 
which I have already surveyed. Holland being now in 
decline, the rivalry of England is henceforth with Spain 
and France, Powers henceforth united by a Family Com- 
pact. But the pressure of it falls mainly on France, since it 
is France, not Spain, that is neighbour to England both 
in Aineripa and in India. That duel of Franco and 
England begins, which I have already described. The 
decisive event of it is the Seven Years’ War and the new 
position given to England by the Treaty of Paris in 1762, 
Here is the culminating point of English power in the 
eighteenth century; nay, relatively to other states Eng- 
land has never since been so great For a moment it 
seems that the whole of North America is destined to be 
hers, and to make for ever a part of Greater Britain. Such 
an Empire would not have been gi'eater in mere extent 
than that which Spain already possessed ; but in essential 
greatness and power how infinitely superior ! The Spanish 
Empire had the fundamental defect of not being European 
in blood. Not only did the part of the poinilation which 
was European belong to a race which even in Eurof>e 
appeared to be in decline, but there was another large part 
which had a mixture of barbarism in its blood, and another 
larger still whose blood was purely barbaric. The English 
Empire was throughout of civilised blood, except so far as it 
had a slave-population. But the example of antiquity shows 
that a separate slave-caste, discharging all drudgery and 
unskilled labour, is consistent with a very high form of 
cmlisation. Much more serious is the deterioration of the 
national type by barbaric intermixture. 

In this culmiiiating phase England becomes an object 
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of jealousy and dread to all Europe, as Spain and afterwards 
France had been in the seventeenth century. It was 
al)out the time when she won her first victories in the 
colonial duel with France, that an outcry began to be raised 
against her as the tyrant of the seas. In 1745, just after 
the capture of Louisburg, the French Ambassador at St 
Petersburg handed in a note, in which he complained of 
the maritime despotism of the English, and their purpose 
of destroying the trade and navigation of all other nations; 
lio asserted the necessity of a combination to maintain the 
maritime balance. England’s former all joins in the com- 
plaint, for there appeared about the same time a pamphlet 
entitled 'La mios eVtm ciioyen d Amsterdam* in which the 
cry Delenda est GartliagOy fonnerly raised by Shaftesbury 
against Holland, is now echoed back by a certain Maubert 
against England. 'Mettons nous,’ he exclaims, ^avec la 
France au niveau de la Grande Bretagne, cnrichissons- 
nous de ses pro23ros fautes et du delire ambitieux de ses 
Miuistres.’ And then he suggests a Coalition for the pur- 
13ose of procuring the repeal of the Navigation Act. From 
this time till 1815 jealousy of England is one of the great 
motive forces of European politics. It led to the inter- 
vention of France in America, and to the Armed Neutrality; 
later it became a kind of passion in the mind of the First 
Napoleon, and lured him gradually on, partly against his 
will, to make the conquest of Eurof>e. 

So far we have traced a course of uninterrupted con- 
tinuous expansion. Slowly but surely England has grown 
greater and greater. But now occurs an event wholly new 
in kind, a sudden shock, proving that in the New World 
there might be other hostile Powers beside the rival States 
of Europe. The secession of the American colonies is one 
of those events, the immense significance of which could not 
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even at the moment be overlooked- It was felt at the 
time to be pregnaat with infinite consequences, and so it 
has proved, though the consequences have not been pre- 
cisely of the kind that was expected. It was the fii'st 
stirring of free will on the part of the New World which 
had remamed, since Columbus discovered it, and since the 
Spanish Adventurers ruthlessly destroyed whatever germs 
of civilisation it possessed, in a kind of nonage. But 
now it asserts itself; it accomplishes a revolution in the 
European style, appealing to all the principles of European 
civilisation. This was in itself a stupendous event, perhaps 
in itself greater than that French Revolution, which 
followed so soon and absorbed so completely the attention 
of mankind. But it might have seemed at the moment 
to be the fall of Greater Britain. For the thirteen colonies 
which then seceded were almost all the then colonial 
Empire of Britaim And their secession seemed at tlio 
moment a proof demonstrative that any Greater Britain 
of the kind must always be unnatural and short-lived. 
Nevertheless a century has passed and there is still a 
Greater Britain, and on more than the old scale of mag- 
nitude. 

This event will be the subject of the next lecture. 
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SCHISM IN GBEATEH BRITAIN. 

As objects change their outline when the observer changes 
his point of view, so the history of a state roay be made to 
tahe many foms. The outline I have given of English 
history in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
very different from that with which we are familiar, because 
I have taken a point of view from which many things 
seem great that before seemed small and many small that 
seemed great, while some things are now outline that were 
shading and others are shading that were outline. 

And yet most people think of history as if its outline 
were quite fixed and unalterable. Details, they think, 
may be more or less accurate, more or less vivid, in this 
historian or in that, but the framework must be the same 
for all historians. In reality it is just this framework, the 
list of great events which children learn by heart, that is 
unfixed, unstable, alterable, though it seems made of cast- 
iron. For what makes an event great or little? Is the 
accession of a king necessarily a great event ? At the 
moment it seems great, but when the excitement it causes 
has subsided, it may appear to have been in the history of 
the country no event at all. This principle consistently 
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applied would produce a revolution in our ideas of history. 
It would show us that the real history of a state may be 
quite different from the conventional, since all or many of 
the events that have passed for great may be really un- 
important, and the truly important events may be among 
those wliich have been slightly or not at all recorded. 

We must have then a test for the historical importance 
of events, and to apply this test will be a pidncipal part 
the historian’s task. Now what test shall we apply? 
Shall we say, ‘ The historian should make prominent tliose 
events which are interesting P But surely an occurrence 
may be interesting biographically, or morally, or poetically, 
and yet not interesting historically. Shall we say then, 

' He is to give to events the importance they were felt to 
have at the moment when they happened, he is to revive 
the emotion of the time ’ ? I maintain that it is not the 
business of the historian, as we so often hear, to put his 
reader back in the past time, or to make him regard events 
as they were regarded by contemporaries. WLere would 
be the use of this ? Great events are commonly judged 
by contemporaries quite wrongly. It is in fact one of the 
chief functions of the historian to correct this contem- 
porary judgment. Instead of making us share the emotions 
of the passing time, it is his business to point out to us 
that this event, which absorbed the public attention when 
it happened, was really of no great importance, and that 
event, though it passed almost unnoticed, was of infinite 
consequence. 

Of all events of English history it is perhaps the 
American Eevolution that has suffered most from the 
application of these wrong tests. Considered as a mere 
story or romance, it is not so very interesting. There is no 
very wonderful generalship, no very glorious victory on 
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either side, and of all heroes Washington is the least 
dramatic. We forget that what is not very thrilling as 
stoiy may be of profound interest as histori/. It marks 
our blindness to this distinction tliat we rank the French 
Kevolution, because of its abiiudauce of personal iiiridonts, 
so much before the American. But I think the otlier 
cause of error I mentioned operates in this caso even more 
fatall}^ The historian must not indeed be a novelist, 
but it is as bad, if not worse, for liim to be a mere news- 
paper politician. The average contemporary vfew of a 
great event is almost certain to be sliallowand false. And 
yet it seems to be the ambition of our historians to esti- 
mate the American E, evolution just as they would have 
dona had tliey been members of Parliament at the time of 
the admiuisti’ation of Lord North. Instead of trying to 
give the philosophy of it and to assign to the event its duo 
importance in the history of the world, they seem always 
making jxp their minds how it would have been their duty 
to vote at this stage of the proceedings or at that, on the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act or the Boston Port Bill or the 
Compromise Act. I call tliis the newspaper treatment of 
affairs. It waits upon the parliamentary debates, and has 
an eye to the fate of the Ministry and to the result of the 
next division. In particular it takes up and dismisses ques- 
tions as they come, and on each it contents itself with the 
smattering of information which may suflSice for the short 
space that the question may remain under discussion. 
All this may be well enough in its place, but it produces 
the most melancholy effect in historical writing. And yet 
in the modem periods of England history seems to aim 
only at perpetuating such ordinary superficial views of the 
moment. It is deeply infected throughout with the 
commonplaces of party politics, and in discussing the 
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greatest questions seems always to take for its model the 
newspaper leading-article. 

What then is the true test of the historical importance 
of events ? I say, it is pregnanc^J, or in otlier words 
the greatness of the consequences likely to follow from 
them. On this principle I have argued that in tlie 
eighteenth century the expansion of England is historically 
far more important than all domestic questions and move- 
ments. Look at the great personage who dominates English 
politics flirough the whole middle period of that century, 
the elder Pitt. His greatness is throughout identified with 
the expansion of England ; he is a statesman of Greater 
Britain. It is in the buccaneering war with Spain that ho 
sows his political vdld oats ; his glory is won in the great 
colonial duel with France; his old age is spent in striving 
to avert schism in Greater Britain. 

Look now at the American Revolution. In pregnancy . 
this event is evidently unique. So it has always struck 
impartial observers at a distance. But the newspaper 
politicians of the day had no time for such large views. 
To them it presented itself only in detail, as a scries of 
questions upon which Parliament would divide. These 
questions came before them mixed up inextricably with 
other questions, often of the pettiest kind, yet at the 
moment not less important as practical questions of party 
politics. It is well known that the Stamp Act passed at 
first almost without notice, A Parliament which dis- 
cussed one night the Address, another night listened to 
declamations on the back-stairs influence of Bute and 
covert attacks on the Princess Dowager, another night 
excited itself over Wilkes and General Warrants, found on 
the Order of the Day a proposal for taxing the colonies, 
and passed it as a matter of course with as little attention 
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as is now givoii to the Indian Budgot. This is deplorable 
enough; though it niaj" be difficult to remedy. But what 
excuse can there be for introducing into history such a 
preposterous confusion of small things with great ? And 
yet consider whether by our artless chronological method, 
and by the sla^usli obserpiiousness with which our his- 
torians folloAV the order of business fixed by Parliament, we 
Jo not really make much the same mistake in estimating 
the American Pi»evolution that was made by those who pass- 
ed tlie Stamp Act ^yith scarcely a dirision. The Xmeiicau 
tpiestion is introduced in our histories almost as irrationally 
as it was introduced at the time into Parliament; it is 
introduced witliuut any preparation, and in mere chrono- 
logical order among other questions wholly unlike it. 
What is the us<} tjf history, if it does not pi'otect us in 
reviewing llje past from those surprises which in the 
politics of the day arise inevitably out of tlie vastness and 
multiplicity of modern states? And yet the xlinericau 
Eevolution siirpiises us now in the reading as much as it 
did our forefathers when it ija2)pened. We too, as we read, 
have our lieads lull of Bute’s innucuce, of the king’s 
marriage, of the kings illness, of Wilkes and General 
Wtirrants, wlicii suddenly emerges the cpiestion of taxing 
the American colonies. Soon after we liear of discontent 
in the colonies. And tlien we say, just as our forefathers 
did, ^By the way what are these colonies, and how did they 
come into existciice, and how are they governed?’ The 
historian, just as a daily paper might do, undertakes to 
post us up in the subject. He stops and inserts at this 
point a retrospective chapter, in which he informs us that 
the country really has, and has long had, colonies in North 
America! He impaits to us just as much information 
about these colonies as may enable us to understand the 
$. U 10 
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dekitcs new about to open on the repeal of tlio Stamp 
Act, and then, apologising for his departure from chrono- 
logical order, he hurries back to his naarative. In this 
narrative he seems always to watch lu’oceedings from the 
reporters’ gallery in the House of Commons. You would 
think it was in Pai’liament that the Eevolution took place. 
America is the great question of the Eookingham Cabinet, 
then later of the North Cabinet The final loss of America 
is considered very imporiant because it brings down the 
North Cabinet I 

Wlion he relates the conclusion of the Treaty of 1783, 
the historian will no doubt pause for a moment and insert 
a soloniu paragraph upon the event, which ho will re- 
cognise as momentous. He will cxphiiu that colonics 
always secede as soon as they fool themselves ripe for 
independence, and that the secession of America was no 
loss but rather a gain for England. Hereupon he dismisses 
the subject, and henceforth you hear as little of America 
Irom him as you heard before the traubles began. New 
suhjoels have cropped up in tlie House of Commons. Ho 
is busy rvith the stormy debates on the India Bill, the 
struggle of young Pitt wth the Coalition, the Westminster 
Election, tmd a little later tho Regency Debates. .For the 
English historian is as much fascinated by Pai’liament, and 
pm^iies all its movements with the same reverential at- 
tention, as tho old liistorians of Franco show in following 
tho personal movements of Louk XIY. When at last he 
reaches the ware of the French Revolution, and the great 
struggle of England with Napoleon, then indeed ho leaves 
behind him finally the inglorious camiiaigns of Burgoynts 
and Cornwallis, and rejoices once more to have to racord 
really great events and the deeds of great men. 

Now I do not think I risk anything by saying in con- 
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tradieti on to all this that the American Revolution, instead 
of being a tiresome unfortunate business which may bo 
despatched in a very brief narrative, is an event not only 
of greater importance but on an altogether higher level 
of importance than almost any other in modern English 
history, and that it is intrinsically much more memorable 
to us than our great war with Revolutionary France, ^vhich 
indeed only arrives to be at all comparable to it through 
the vast indirect consequences 2)roduced necessarily by a 
wax* on so large a scale and continued so long. No doubt 
it is much more stii-ring to read of the Nile, Trafalgar, the 
Peninsula and Waterloo than of Bunkers Hill, Brandy- 
wine, Saratoga and Yorktown, and this not only because we 
like bettor to think of victory tluiu of defc'at, but also 
because in a military sense the struggle with France Avas 
gi’eater and more interesting than that with America, and 
Napoleon, Nelson, and Wellington were greater commanders 
than tims*; wlio jippea, redin the Amerieau RevoliUiun. But 
events take rank in history not as they are stirring or 
exciting, nmch loss as they are gratilying to ourselves, 
but as they arc pregnant with conscqiioiicos. 

The American Revolution called into existence a new 
state, a estate inheriting the language and traditions of 
England, but taking in some rcs2:>ects a line of its own, in 
which it departed li’oin the precedents not only of England 
but of Europe. Tins state was at the time not large in 
population, tliough it was very large in territory, and there 
were many chances that it would dissolve again and never 
grow to be very powerful. But it has nut dissolved; it 
has advanced steadily, ami is now, as I have said, supoiior 
not only in territory but iu i^opuiation also to every 
European state except Russia. Now it is by this result 
that I estimate the historic importance of the Revolution, 

10—2 
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since it is with the rise and development of slates tliat 
history deals. 

I have called attention to a series of events, the Spanish 
Armada, the colonisation of Virginia and New England, 
the growth of the English navy and trade, Cromwell’s 
attack on Spain, the naval wars with Holland, tire colonial 
expansion of France and decline of Holland, the maritime 
supremacy of England from the Peace of Utrecht, the duel 
of England and France for the New World. I have shown 
that these events taken together make up the expansion of 
England, that during the seventeenth century this develop- 
ment is nccossaiily somewhat hidden behind the domestic 
struggle of the nation with the Stuart kings, but that in 
tho eighteenth century it ought to be brought into tho 
Ibregrouud of history. Now in this series the next event 
is the Schism, the American Revolution, and' the historic 
magnitude of this event is as much above that of most 
earlier events in our history as Greater Britan i is greater 
than England. For its magnitude is not to be estimated by 
inquiring whether Howe and Cornwallis were groat generals, 
or whether Washington was or was not a man of genius! 
And in universal history it is scarcely less groat than in 
the history of England. The fouiidatiou in now ierritory 
of a state of fifty millions of men, which before many 
years will be a hundred millions, this by itself is far 
above the level of all previous history. No such event 
had occurred before in full daylight either in the New 
World or in the Old. Such a state has ten times tho 
population that England had at the Revolution of 1688, 
and twice the population that France had at the Revo- 
lution of 1789. This fact, if it stood by itself, would bo 
enough to show that time has brought us into a period of 
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greater magDitudes and higher numbers than past history 
has dealt with. But it does not stand hy itself. Bigness 
no doubt is not necessarily greatness, and in Asiatic 
history, though not in European, much larger figures may 
be met with, for India and China have a population not 
less than fiive times as large as the United States. But 
the peculiarity of this state lies as much in its quality as 
in its magnitude. Hitherto, unless we except the im- 
perfectly kno^vn case of China, all states that ha\;e been of 
very large extent have been of low organisation. 

It had been tbe boast of England to show how liberty, 
such as had been known in the city-states of Greece and 
Italy, might be maintained in a nation-state of the modern 
type. Now the new state founded in America inherited 
this discovery, both the theory and the practice of it, and 
has devised all the modifications that were necessary fur the 
application of it to a still larger territory. The consequence 
is that this new large state, while in extent it belongs to 
the same class as India or Russia, is in point of liberty at the 
opposite end of the scale. Hegel described the history of 
the world as a gradual development of human iree will. 
According to him there are some states in which only one 
man is ‘free, others in which a few are free, others in 
wliicli many. Now if we were to arrange states in a 
series according to the extension of the spirit of freedom, 
we should put most of the very large states of the world 
at the lower end of such a scale. But no one would 
hesitate to put this very larger state, the United States, at 
the opposite end, as being beyond question the state in 
which free will is most active and alive in every in- 
dividual. 

Here is a result which is great, and not merely big ! 
But to Englishmen the American phenomenon ought 
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to be infinitely more interesting and important than to 
the rest of mankind because of the unique relation 
in -which they stand to it. There is no other example 
in history of two great states related to each other as 
England and the United States are related. True, 
the South American Kepublics have sprung from Spain, 
and Brazil from Portugal, in the same way, but they 
cannot be called gi’eat states; and besides, as I have 
said, the. South American population is to a very large 
extent of Indian blood. Blit this great state, sprung from 
England and predominantly English in blood, is not 
practically separated from us, as their foiiaor colonies are 
separated from Spain and Portugal by remoteness of 
space, but by reason of the immense expansion and ubi- 
quitous activity of both nations is always close to us, always 
in contact with us, exerts a strong influence upon us by the 
strange career it runs and the novel expciiments it tries, 
while at the same time it receives from us a great influ- 
ence in many ways, but principally through our literature. 

There is no topic so pregnant as this of the mutual in- 
fluence of the branches of the English race. The whole 
future of the planet depends upon it. But if so, what 
are we to think of the treatment which the American 
Revolution receives from our historians? One would 
think that the importance of the event in English 
history and in universal history were no concern of 
theirs. They desjratch it very summarily. They treat 
us to a constitutional diseuasion of the right of taxation 
and to some glowing descriptions of Chatham’s oratory ; 
in due time they describe the war, apologise for our 
defeats, make the most of our successes, tell some anec- 
dotes of Franklin, estimate the merits of Washington, and 
then dismiss the whole subject, as if it were tedious and 
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did not interest them. A veiy minor question in the long 
Stuai't controversy would occuj)y them longer, the adventures 
of Prince Charles Edward would rouse their imaginations 
more, the inquiry who was the author of Junius would 
excite a more eager curiosity. Is there not something 
wrong here ? Is it not evident that \ve have yet to learn 
what history is, that Avhat we have hitherto called history 
is not history at all, but ought to be called by some other 
name, i^erhai^s biography, perhaps party politics ? , Histoiy, 
I say, is not constitutional law, nor parliamentary tonguc- 
feiice, nor biography of gi’eat men, nor even moral philo- 
sophy. It deals with states, it investigates their rise 
and development and mutual influence, the causes whicli 
promote their prosperity or bring about their decay. 

But in these lectures on the Expansion of England the 
American Eevolutiou is to be discussed in one aspect onl}", 
viz., as the end of our first experiment in expansion. Like 
a bubble, Greater Britain expanded rapkily and then 
burst. It has since been expanding again. Can ^ve avoid 
the obvious inference ? 

It is constantly repeated, ns if it were beyond dispute, 
that the secession of the American colonies was an 
inevitable result of the natural law wdiich prompts 
every colony, when it is ripe, to sot up for itself, and 
that therefore the statesmen of George III.’s time who 
are responsible for it, G<iorgo Gi’cnvillo, Charles Town- 
shenil, and Lord Nortli, can be cliaiged with notliing 
more serious than hastening perhaps by a little an un- 
avoidable catastrophe. Now on this head I need add but 
little to what I have said already. So long as a colony is 
regarded as a mere estate out of which the mother-country is 
to make a pecuniary profit, of course its allegiance is highly 
precarious, of course it will escape as soon as it can. In 
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truth the illustration drawn from the grown-up son is not 
half strong enough for such a case. On that system a 
colony is not treated as a child but as a slave, and it will 
emancipate itself from such a yoke, not with gi’atitude as 
a grown-up son may do, but with indignation that it 
should ever, even in its weakness, have been treated so. 
The secession of the American colonies therefore was 
perhaps inevitable, but only because, and so far as, they 
were helcj under the old colonial system. 

I have explained how difficult it was at that time to sub- 
stitute a better system, but a better system exists, a better 
system is practicable now* There is now no reason why a 
colony after a certain time should desire emancipation ; nay, 
even in that age the practice of our colonial government 
was much better than the theory. We are not to suppose 
that the colonies rebelled against English rule simply as 
such. The Government against which they rebelled was that 
of George III. in his first twenty years; now that period 
stands marked in our domestic annals too for the narrow- 
mindedness and perverseness of Government. There was 
discontent at home as well as in the colonies. Mansfield 
on the one side of politics and Grenville on tlie other 
had just at that time given an iuterpi’etation of our 
liberties which deprived them of all reality. It was this 
new-fangled system, not the ordinary system of Englislx 
government, which excited discontent everywhere alike, 
which provoked the Wilkes agitation in England at the 
same time as the colonial agitation beyond the Atlantic. 
But the malecontents in England had no such simple 
remedy as lay at the command of the malecontents of 
Massachusetts and Virginia. They could not repudiate 
the Government which roused their sense of injury. 

It was not then simply because they were colonies that 
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our colonies rebelled. It was because they were colonies 
under the old colonial system, and at a moment when 
that system itself was administered in an unusually narrow- 
minded and pedantic way. But I observe next that any 
general inference di’awn from the conduct of these colonies 
is open to objection, because they were not normal but very 
peculiar colonies. 

The modern idea of a colony is that it is a community 
formed by the overflow of another community. Over- 
crowding and poverty m one country causes, we think, 
emigration to another country whicli is emptier and richer. 
I have explained that this was not the nature of our 
American colonies. England^ on the one hand was then 
not overcrowded. On the other hand the eastern coast 
of North America, where the colonies were settled, was not 
specially attractive by its wealth. It was no Eldorado, no 
Potosi, and in the northern jxxrt it wn,s even poor. 
Why then did colonists settle in it? They had one 
predominant motive, and it was the same which Moses 
alleged to Pharaoh for the Exodus of the Israelites. ‘ We 
must go seven days' journey into the wilderness to offer a 
sacrifice unto the Lord our God.' Religion impelled them. 
They wished to live on beliefs and to practise rites which 
were not tolerated in England. This indeed was not the 
case everywhere alike. Virginia of course was Anglican. 
But the New England colonies were Puritan, Pennsylvania 
was Quaker, Maryland was Catholic, while of South 
Carolina we read® that ‘the Churchmen were not a third 
part of the inhabitants' and that ‘many various opinions 
had been taught by a multitude of teachers and ex- 

1 Compare tlie chapter in Adam Smith; Of the motives for cstahlish- 
ing new colonics. 

HiUlreth ii. p. 232. 
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pounders of all sorts and persuasions.’ Thus the old 
emigration was a real exodus, that is, it was a religious 
emigration. Now this makes all the difference. The 
emigrant who goes out merely to make his fortune may 
possibly in time forget his native land; but he is not likely 
to do so ; absence endears it to him, distance idealises it ; 
he desires to return to it when his money is made, he 
would gladly be buried in it. There is scarcely more than 
one thing that can break this spell, and that is religion. 
Religion indeed may turn emigration into exodus. Those 
who leave Troy carrying their gods with them can resist 
no doubt the yearning that draws them back ; they can 
build with confidence their Lavinium or their Alba or 
even their Rome in the new territory unhallowed before. 
For I always hold that religion is the great state-building 
principle ; these colonists could create a new state because 
they were already a church, since the church, so at least I 
hold, is the soul of the vState ; where there is a church a 
state grows up in time ; but if you find a state which is 
not also in some sense a church, you find a state whicli is 
not long for this world. 

Now in this respect the American colonies were very 
peculiar. How is it possible to draw from their history 
any conclusion about colonies in general? In particular 
how can you argue from their ease to the case of our 
present colonies which have grown up since? In those 
colonies there was from the outset a spirit driving tkom to 
separation from England, a principle attracting them and 
conglobing them into a new union among themselves. I 
have remarked how early this spirit showed itself in the 
New England colonies. No doubt it was not present in 
alk It was not present in Virginia, but when the colonial 
(Jiscontents,, heated by the pedantry of Grenville and Lord 
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North, burst into a flame, then was the moment when 
Virginia went over to New England, and the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers found the power to turn offended colonists 
into a new nation. 

But what is to be found similar to this in our present 
colonies? They have not sprung out of any religious 
exodus. Their founders canied no gods with them. On 
the contraiy they go out into the wilderness of mere 
materialism, into territories where as yet there nothing 
consecrated, nothing ideal. Where can their gods be but 
at home ? If they in such circumstances can find within 
them the courage to stand out as state-builders, if they 
can have the heart to sever themselves from English 
history, from all traditions and memories of the island 
where their fathers lived for a thousand years, it will 
indeed be necessary to think that England is a name which 
possesses sadly little attractive power. 

I think then that we mistake the moral of the 
American Pi,evolution, when we infer from it that all 
colonies — and not merely colonies of religious refugees 
under a bad colonial system — fall off from the tree as soon 
as they ripen. And in like manner perhaps we draw a 
wrong inference, and omit to draw the right inference, 
from the prosperity which the United States have enjoyed 
since the secession. I suppose there has never been in 
any community so much happiness, or happiness of a kind 
so little demoralising, as in the United States. But the 
causes of this happiness are not political They lie rooted 
much deeper than the political institutions of the country. 

If a philosopher were asked for a recipe to produce the 
greatest amount of pure happiness in a community he 
would say, Take a number of men whose characters have 
been formed during many generations by rational liberty, 
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S6rious religion, and strenuous labour. Place these men in 
a wide territory, where no painful pressure shall reach 
them, and where prosperity shall be within the reach of 
all Adversity gives wisdom and strength, but with pain ; 
prosperity gives pleasure, but relaxes the character. Ad- 
versity followed after a time by prosperity, this is the 
recipe for healthy happiness, for it gives pleasure without 
speedily relaxing energy. And it is a better recipe still if 
the prosperity at last given shall not be given too easily 
and unconditionally. Now these are the conditions which 
have produced American happiness. Characters formed in 
a temperate zone, by Teutonic liberty and Protestant 
religion ; prosperity conferred freely but in measure, and 
on the condition not only of labour but of the use of intel- 
ligence and ingenuity. 

This recipe will produce happiness, but only for a time, 
only as long as the population bears a low proportion to the 
extent of territory. For a long time it was supposed that 
America had scrae magic secret by which she avoided all 
the evils of Europe. The secret was simple ; prosi^erous 
conditions of life and strong characters. Of late years 
the Americans themselves have awakened from the dream 
that their country is never to be soiled with the crimes and 
follies of Europe. They have no enemies, but yet they 
have had a war on a scale as gigantic as their territory, 
which Mr Wells reckons to have cost in four years a million 
lives and nearly two thousand millions of pounds sterling ; 
they have not kings, and yet we know that they have had 
regicide. Nevertheless the reputation and the greatness of 
the United States stand now perhaps higher than ever. 
But insensibly their pretensions have changed their charac- 
Now it is said that no state was ever so powerful, 
that it is or .will be the dominating state of the world ; in 
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other words it is classed among other states, but at the 
head of tliem. Its pretension used to be wholly different. 
It used to claim to be unique in kind; to be a visible 
proof that the states of Europe with their vaunts of 
power, their haughty Governments, their wars and their 
debts, were on the wrong road altogether ; that happiness 
and virtue hold a more modest path; and that the best lot 
for a state is not to be great in history, but rather to have 
no history at all. 

American happiness then is in no great degree the 
consequence of secession. But does she owe to secession 
her immense gi’catness ? 

When we look back over the stages of her progress we 
are able easily to discover that she has been in several 
points remarkably favoured by fortune. Imagine for in- 
stance that the original colonies, instead of lying in a com- 
pact group along the coast, had been scattered over the 
Continent, and had been separated from one anotlier by 
other settlements belonging to other European states. 
Such a difference nhght have made the growth of the 
Union impossible. Imagine again that the French colony 
of Louisiana, instead of failing miserably, had advanced 
steadily in the hundred years between its foundation and 
the American Eevolution, This colony embraced the val- 
ley of the Mississippi. Had it been successful it might 
easily have gi'own into a gi’eat French state, held together 
through its whole length by its immense river. Or again 
suppose it had passed into the hands of England I It was 
Napoleon who, by selling Louisiana to the United States, 
made it possible for the Union to develop into the gigantic 
Power we see. 

Still it is evident that the United States has found 
the solution of that groat problem of expansion on a 
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vast scale, which we have seen all the five Western iia-tiens 
of Europe in succession failing to solve. We saw them 
starting with the notion of an indefinite extension of the 
state, but we saw them almost in a moment lose their 
hold of this conception and take up instead an extremely 
opposite conception, out of which grew the old colonial 
system. We saw them treat their colonies as public estates, 
of which the profits were to be secured to the population 
of the mother country. We saw at the same time that 
this system could never be represented as anything but a 
makeshift, so that under it there ahvays lurked the despair 
of any permanent possession of colonies. Wo saw, from 
this cause and from others, Empire after Empire in the 
New World dissolve. Our own first Empire was among 
these. But we have since come into possession of a new 
one. In the management of this we have been careful 
enougli to avoid the old error. The old colonial system is 
gone. But in place of it no clear and reasoned system has 
been adopted. The wrong theory is given up, but what is 
the right theory? There is only one alternative. If the 
colonies are not, in the old phrase, possessions of England, 
then they must be a part of England ; and we must adopt 
this view in earnest. We must cease altogether to say 
that England is an island olf the north western coast of 
Europe, that it has an area of 120,000 square miles and a 
population of thirty odd millions. We must cease to think 
that emigrants, when they go to colonies, leave England or 
are lost to England, We must cease to think that the 
Hstory of England is the history of the Parliament tliat 
sits at Westraizister, and that affairs which are not discussed 
theife cannot belong to English history. When we have 
accustomed ourselves to contemplate the whole Empire 
together and call it all England, we shall sec that here too 
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is a United States. Here too is a great homogeneous 
people, one in blood language religion and laws, but dis- 
persed over a boundless space. We shall see that, though 
it is held together by strong moral ties, it has little that 
can be called a constitution, no system that seoms capable 
of resisting any severe shock. But if we are disposed to 
doubt whether any system can be devised capable of holding 
together communities so distant from each other, then is 
the time to recollect the history of the United States of 
America. For they have such a system. They have 
solved this problem. They have shown that in the present 
age of the world political unions may exist on a vaster 
scale than was possible in Ibrincr times. No doubt our 
jnublom lias difficulties of its own, immense difiSculties. 
But the greatest of these difficulties' is one which wo make 
ourselves. It is the fiilse preconception which we bring to 
the question, that the problem is insoluble, that no such 
thing ever was done or ever will be done; it is our 
misinteiprctation of the American Eevoluthin. 

From that Eevolution Ave inlbr that all distant cf)loiucs, 
sooner or later, secede from the mother-country. We 
ought to infer only that they secede when they are held 
under the old colonial system. 

We infer that population overflowing from a country 
into countries on the other side of an ocean must needs 
break the tie that binds them to them original home, 
acquire ncAV interests, and make the nucleus of a new 
State. We ought to infer only that refugees, driven across 
the ocean by religious exclusiveness and canymg with them 
strong religious ideas of a peculiar typo, may make the 
nucleus of a new state. This remark is confirmed in an un- 
expected manner by the history of the secession of Southern 
and Central America from Spain and Portugal* Hero, to 
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be sure, there was Catholicism on both sides of the ocean ; 
but Gervinus remai-ks that in reality the reb'gion of those 
regions was Jesuitism, and that accordingly the suppression 
of the Jesuits gave a moral shock to the population which 
he reckons among the leading causes of disniption. 

Lastly, we infer from the gi’oatuess of the United 
States since their seecHsiou that the division of states, 
when they become overlarge, is expedient. But the 
greatness of the United States is tire best proof that a 
slate may bocouie imnrciisoly large and yet prosper. The 
Union is the great example of a system under which an 
indefinite number of provinces is firmly hold together 
without any of the inconveniences which have been felt in 
our Empke. It is therefore the visible proof that those 
inconveniences are not insopai'able from a large Empire, 
but only from the old colonial system. 

But the expansion of England has been twofold. 
Hitherto we have considered only the expansion of the 
English nation and state together hy moans of colonies. 
"What are we to think of that other and much stranger 
expansion by wliich India with its vast population has 
passed under the rule of Englishmen? 
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LECTURE I. 


HISTORY AKD POLITICS. 

Historians are sometimes ridiculed for indulging iu 
conjectures about what would have followed in history if 
some one event had fallen out differently. ' So gloriously 
unpractical ! ’ we exclaim. Now it is not for the saho of 
practice, but for the sake of theory that such conjectures 
are hazarded, and I think historians should deal in them 
much more than they do. It is an illusion to suppose 
that great public events, because they are on a gi-ander 
scale, have something more fatally necessary about them 
than ordinary private events; and this illusion enslaves 
the judgment. To form any opinion or estimate of 
a great national policy is impossible so long as you 
refuse even to imagine any other policy pursued. This 
remark is especially applicable to an event so vast and 
complex as the Expansion of England. Think for a 
momenta if there had been no coimexion of England with 
the New World! How utterly different would have been 
the whole course of English history since the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ! No Spanish Armada would have como 
against us, and there would have been no Drake and 

11—2 
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Hawkins to withstand it. No gi'eat English navy would 
have grown up. Blake would not have fought with Van 
Tromp and De Euyter. The ware of the Long Parliament 
and Charles II. with Holland, the war of Cromwell with 
Sj3ain, would never have taken place. The country would 
not have amassed the capital which enabled it to withstand 
and at last to humble Louis XTV. The great commercial 
coi’porations would not have arisen to balance the landed 
interest ^d transform the policy of the state. England 
would not have stood at the head of all nations in Queen 
Anne’s reign, and we should have had a wholly and entirely 
different eighteenth century. Everything in short would 
be utterly unlike what it is ; and you may be tempted to 
ridicule the whole speculation as unprolitable, because 
infinite. 

But yet it is the most practical of all speculations, 
and for tins reason. All this vast expansion, all these 
prodigious accretions which have gathered round the 
original England in three centuries, are yet not so com- 
pletely incorporate vvith England that we cannot con- 
template shaking ourselves free from tlrem and becoming 
again the plain England of Queen Elizabeth. The growth 
of our Empire may indeed have been in a certain sense 
natural ; Greater Britain, compared to old England, may 
seem but the full-grown giant developed out of the sturdy 
boy; but there is this difference, that the grown man does 
not and cannot think of becoming a boy again, whereas 
England both can and does consider the expediency of 
emancipating her colonies and abandoning India, We do 
not, as a matter of foot, think of Canada as we think of 
Kent, nor of Nova Scotia as of Scotland, nor of Now South 
Wales as of Wales, nor of India as of Ireland. We can 
most easily conceive them separatod from us, and, if we 
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chose, we could most easily bring about the separation. 
Nay more, many authorities actually recommend us to do 
so. We are forced then to pass some judgment on the 
expansion of England considered as a whole. Is it a 
transient development, like the expansion of Spain ? Was 
it even a mistake from the beginning, a product of mis- 
directed energy? Nations can and do make mistakes. 
They are guided often by blind passion or instinct, and 
there is no reasim in the nature of things why their 
aberrations should not continue for ages and lead them 
infinitely far. And thus it is conceivable that England 
ought fi’om the beginning to have resisted the temptations 
of the New World, that she ought to have remained tlie 
self-contained island she was in Shakspeare’s time — ' in a 
great pool a swanks nest ’ ; or at least that it would have 
been fortunate for her to have lost her Empire as France 
did, or when she lost her first colonial Eivipire not to have 
founded a new one. 

But if this be so, or even if it may be so, what an 
enormous, intricate, and at tiie same time what a momentous 
problem is before us! If we have thus wandered from 
the right path, or if only wo ought now to strike into a 
wholly new path, how prodigiously important is the fact ! 
How much it surpasses in iiuportanco all those questions 
of home politics which absorb our attention so much! 
Many of us elude this consideration by a very confused 
argument. We say ^ Let us mind our own affairs and not 
concern ourselves with remote countries, which are beyond 
our comprehension, and which it was a misfortune for us 
ever to become connected with.' But if this really was a 
misfortune, if our empme really is so much too large for us, 
then the question is infinitely more urgent and instant 
than if it were otherwise. For then we cannot too soon 
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resolve to free ourselves from an encumbrance which will 
assuredly entail disaster upon us, then we ought to devote 
ourselves to the vast and delicate problem of destroying our 
Empire, until it is fairly achieved. And thus in any case we 
have here by far the largest of all political questions, for if 
our Empire is capable of further development, we have the 
problem of discovering what direction that development 
should take, and if it is a mischievous encumbrance, we 
have the- still more anxious problem of getting lid of it, 
and in either case we deal with territories so vast and 
populations which grow so rapidly that their destinies are 
infinitely important. 

I say, this is a political problem, but is it not also 
a historical problem? Yes, and the main reason why 
I have chosen this subject is that it illustrates bettor 
than any other subject my view of the connexion be- 
tween history and polities. The ultimate object of all 
my teaching here is to establish this fundamental con- 
nexion, to show that politics and history are only differ- 
ent aspects of the same study. There is a vulgar view 
of politics which sinks them into a mere struggle of 
interests and parties, and there is a foppish kind of his- 
tory which aims only at literary display, which produces 
delightM books hovering between poetry and prose. 
These perversions, according to me, come from an un- 
natural divorce between two subjects which belong to 
each other. Politics are vulgar when they are not liberal- 
ised by history, and history fades into mere literature 
when it loses sight of its relation to practical politics. 
In order to show this clearly, it has seemed to me a 
good plan to select a topic which belongs most evidently 
to history and to politics at once. Such a topic pre- 
eminently is Qreata; Britain. What can be more plainly 
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political than the questions What ought to be done with 
India ? What ought to be done with our Colonies ? But 
they are questions which need the aid of history. We 
cannot delude ourselves here, as we do in home questions 
of franchise or taxation, so as to fancy that common sense 
or common morality mil suffice to lead us to a true 
opinion. We cannot suppose ourselves able to form a 
judgment, for example, about Indian affairs without some 
special study, because we cannot help seeing that- the races 
of India are far removed from ourselves in all physical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions. Here then we see hmv 
politics merge into history. But I am even more anxious 
to show you by this example how history merges into 
politics. The foundation of this Empire of ours is a 
comparatively modern event If we leave out of account 
the colonies we have lost and think only of the Empire 
we still possess, we think of an Empire which was founded 
almost entirely in the reigns of George II. and George III. 
Now this is the period which students avoid as being 
too modern for study; this is the period which classic 
historians neglect, and which accordingly passes in the 
popular mind for an uneventful period of uniform pros- 
perity and civilisation. I have complained that our 
historians all grow languid as they approach this period, 
that their descriptions of it are featiu'cless, and that 
accordingly they lead their readers to think of English 
history as leading up to nothing, as a stoiy without a 
moral, or as like the Heart of Midlothian, of which the 
whole last volume is dull and superfluous. You see then 
how I think this evil may be cured. I show you mighty 
events in the future, events of which, as future, we know 
as yet nothing but that they must come and that they 
must be mighty. These events are some further develop- 
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ment in the relation of England to her colonies and 
also in her relation to India. Some further develop- 
ment, I say, for evidently the present phase is not 
definitive; but what the development will be we cannot 
yet know. Will there be a great disruption? Will 
Canada and Australia become independent States ? Shall 
we abandon India, and will some native Government at 
present almost inconceivable take the place of the Viceroy 
and his Council ? Or will the opposite of all this happen ? 
Will Greater Britain rise to a higher form of organisation ? 
Will the English race, which is divided by so many oceans, 
making a full use of modem scientific inventions, devise 
some organisation like that of the United States, under 
which full liberty and solid union may be reconciled with 
unbounded territorial extension ? And secondly shall we 
succeed in solving a still harder problem? Shall we 
discover some satisfactory v/ay of governing India, some 
modus mendi for two such extreme opposites as a ruling 
race of Euglishmen in a country which they cannot 
colonise, and a vast population of Asiatics with imme- 
morial Asiatic traditions and ways of life? We do not 
know, I say, how these problems will be solved, but we 
may be certain that they will be solved somehow, and we 
may be certain from the nature of the problems that the 
solution of them will be infinitely momentous. This 
then is the goal towards .which England is travolling. 
We are not then to think, as most historians seem to 
do, that all development has ceased in English history, and 
that we have arrived at a permanent condition of security 
and prosperity. Not at all; the movement may be less 
perceptible because it is on a much larger scale ; but the 
changes and the stmggles when they come — and they 
will come — ^will be on a larger scale also. And when 
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the crisis arrives, it will throw a wonderful light back 
upon our past history. All that amazing expansion which 
has taken place since the reign of George II., and which 
we read of with a kind of bewildered astonishment, will 
begin then to impress us differently. At present when we 
look at the boundless extent of Canada and Australia 
given up to our race, we are astonished, but form no 
definite opinion. When we read of the conquest of India, 
two hundred millions of Asiatics conquered by ax English 
trading company, we are astonished and admire, but we 
form no definite opinion. All seems so strange and 
anomalous that it almost ceases to be interesting. We 
do not know how to judge of it nor what to think of it. 
It will be otherwise then. Time will reveal what was 
really solid in all this success, and what was not so. We 
shall know what to think of that great struggle of the 
eighteenth century for the possession of the New World, 
when the event has shown, either that a great and solid 
World-State has been produced, or that an ephemeral 
trade-empire, like that of old Spain, rose to fall again, 
either that a solid union between the West and East, 
fruitful in the greatest and profoiindest results, was 
effected in India, or that Clive and Hastings set on foot 
a monstrous enterprise which, after a century of apparent 
success, ended in failure. 

This lesson time will teach to all alike. But history 
ought surely in some degree, if it is worth anything, to 
anticipate the lessons of time. We shall all no doubt be 
wise after the event; we study history that we may be 
wise before the event. Why should we not now form an 
opinion about the destiny of our colonies and of our Indian 
Empire? That destiny, we may be sure, will not be 
decreed arbitraiily. It will be the result of the working 
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of those laws which it is the object of political science to 
discover. When the event takes place, this, will he visible 
enough; all will see more or less clearly that what has 
happened could not but happen. But if so, the students of 
political science ought to be able to foresee, at least in out- 
line, the event while it is still future. 

Now do not these considerations set the more recent 
history of England in a new light? I have shown you 
England in the latter part of the sixteenth century enter- 
ing upon a wholly new path. I have traced the stages of 
its progress in this path through the seventeenth century 
and the prodigious results which followed in the eighteenth. 
I have pointed out that we are still in a state of things 
which is evidently provisional, of which some great 
modification is evidently at hand. It follows from all this 
that the modem part of English history presents to us a 
great problem, one of the greatest problems, in political 
science. And thus I show you history merging in politics. 
I show you the reigns of George II. and George III. not as a 
mere by-gone period, whose quaint manners and fashions 
it is a delightful amusement to revive with the imagina- 
tion, but as a storehouse of the materials by which we are 
to solve the greatest and most urgent of all political 
problems. In order to understand what is to become of 
our Empire we must study its nature, the causes which 
support it, the roots by which its life is fed ; and to study 
its nature is to study its history, and especially the history 
of jts beginning. 

We have been told for a long time past by fashionable 
writers that history has made itself too solemn and 
pompous, that it ought to deal in minute, familiar, vivid 
deta^, in feet that it ought to he written just in the style 
novel I will pause once more to tell you what I 
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think of this view, which has been of late so prevalent. 1 
do not deny the criticism on which it is founded. I fiilly 
admit that history should not be solemn and pompous, 
and I admit that for a long time it was both. But 
solemnity is one thing, and seriousness is quite another. 
This school argue that because history should not be 
solemn, therefore it should not be serious. They deny 
that history can establish any solid or important truths ; 
they have no conception that any gi-eat discoveries can 
ever come out of it. They can only see that it is ex- 
quisitely entertaining and delightful to call the past into 
life again, to see our ancestors in their costume as they 
lived, and to surj^rise them in the very act of doing 
their famous deeds. I find their theory stated with the 
most ingenuous frankness by Thackeray in the opening to 
his lecture on Steele, a passage which almost every one 
has read and I fancy almost every one has thought very 
slmewd and true. 

He says, ‘What do we look for in studying the history 
of a past age ? Is it to learn the political transactions and 
characters of the leading public men ? is it to make our- 
selves acquainted with the life and being of the time ? If 
we set out with the former grave purpose, where is the 
truth, and who believes that he has it entire ? ' And then 
he goes on to declare that in his opinion the solemn 
statements which we find in books of history about public 
affairs are all nonsense, and would not bear any sceptical 
examination. He refers by way of example to Swift’s 
Conduct of the Allies and Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, and 
you see that it is from works of that extremely old- 
fashioned cast that he has formed his idea of what history 
is. But now, political history being all nonsense, what are 
we to substitute for it ? 
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Thackeray tells us that we are To make ourselves 
acquainted with the life and being of the time.' What 
does this mean? He goes on to explain. ‘As we read in 
these delightful volumes of the Tatler and Spectator, the 
past age returns, the England of our ancestors is revivified. 
The Maypole rises in the Strand again in London, the 
churches are thronged with daily worshippers ; the beaux 
are gathering in the coffee-houses, the gentry are going to 
the di'awing-room, the ladies are thronging to the toy-shops, 
the chairmen are jostling in the streets, the footmen are 
running with links before the chariots or fighting round 
the theatre doors. I say the fiction carries a greater 
amount of truth in solution than the volume whicli 
purports to be all true. Out of the fictitious book I get the 
expression of the life of the time ; of the manners, of the 
movement, the dress, the pleasures, the laughter, the 
ridicules of society — the old times live again and I travel in 
the old country of England, Can the heaviest historian do 
more for me V 

That a great novelist should think thus is in itself 
almost a matter of course. Tlie great engineer Brindley, 
being asked for what purpose he supposed rivers to have 
been created, answered without the least hesitation, To 
feed canals 1 Thackeray, being asked why Queen Anne 
lived and the English under the Duke of Marlborough 
fought the French, answers candidly, It was that I might 
write my delightful novel of Esmond. Of course he 
thought so, but how could ho, with his keen sense of 
humour, venture to say so ? You see, he appeals to our 
scepticism. He does not deny that history might be 
important if it were true, but he says it is not true. He 
does not believe a word of it 

Weill if so, what should we do? Must we take the 
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course he points out to us ? Must we give up history as a 
serious study but keep it as a delightful amusement, 
turn away from European wars and watch the ladies 
thronging to the toy-shops, cease studying what sort of 
government our ancestors liad and inquire rather what they 
liad for dinner ? I tell you there is another and a much 
better course, which leads in quite the opposite direction. 
If history for a long time has been, as it has been, untrue 
and unsatisfactory, correct it, amend it. Make itime and 
trustw’orthy. There is no reason in tlie world why this 
should not be done, or rather it has been done already for 
the greater part of history, and only remains undone in 
those more recent periods which students have neglected. 
It seems not to be generally known ho^v much the study of 
history has been transformed of late years. Those charges of 
untrustworthiness, of pompous and hollow conventionality, 
which are vulgarly made against history, used to be well- 
grounded once, but are in the main groimdless now. History 
lias been in groat part iwritten ; in gi*eat part it is now 
true, and lies before science as a mass of mateiials out of 
which a political doctrine may be deduced. It is not now 
pompous and solemn, but it is thoroughly serious, much 
more serious than ever. Here then is the alternative 
which lies before you. Instead of ceasing to regard history 
seriously, as Thackeray advises you, regard it more 
seriously than before. Instead of holding that you cannot 
find the truth and therefore may as well cease to seek it, 
consider that the truth is hard to find and therefore must 
be sought all the more diligently, all the more laboriously. 

For observe that if once we gmiit that historic truth is 
attainable, and attainable it is, then there can be no further 
dispute about its supreme importance. It deals with facts 
of the largest and most momentous kind, with the causes of 
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the decay and growth of Empires, witlr war and peace, with 
the suffeiings or happiness of millions. It is by this 
consideration that I merge history in politics. I tell 
you that when you study English history you study not 
the past of England only, but her future. It is the wel- 
fare of your country, it is your whole interest as citizens, 
that is in question while you study history. How it 
is so I illustrate by putting before you this subject 
of the Expansion of England. 1 show you that there is 
a vast question ripening for decision, upon which almost 
the whole future of our country depends. In magni- 
tude this question far surpasses all other questions which 
you can ever have to discuss in political life, imd yet 
it is altogether a historical question. The investigatiou 
of it requires not only some knowledge, but I may almost 
say a firll knowledge of the modem history of England. For, 
as I have pointed out, England has been entir’ely engaged 
for the last three centuries in this expansion into Greater 
Britain. If therefore you would discern in outline the future 
of Greater Britain,you will have to master almost the whole 
history of England in tire last three centuries. Only enter 
upon these inquiries, only undertake to make up your 
minds upon the colonial question and the Indian question; 
you will find that you are led back from question to 
question and firom one department of affairs to another, 
until you discover that these two questioirs bring the 
whole modem history of England in their train. And not 
only is this one way of grasping English history, but it is 
the best way. For in history everything depends upon 
turning narrative itito problems. So long as you think of 
history as a mere chronolo^cal narrative, so long you are 
in the old literary groove which leads to no trusWorthy 
knowledge, but only to that pompous conventional ro- 
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mancing of which all serious men are tired. Break the 
drowsy spell of naiTative; ash yourself questions; set 
yourself problems ; your mind will at once take up a new 
attitude ; you will become an investigator ; you will cease 
to be solemn and begin to be serious. Now modern 
English history breaks up into two grand problems, the 
problem of the colonies and the problem of India. 

Moreover all those considerations which make the 
universal study of histoiy imperative in all countries where 
there is popular government, operate in England far more 
strongly than in any other country. For this immense 
expansion of our race lias the effect of making English 
politics most be\rildering]y difficult. I talve it that every 
otlier country, France, Germany, the United States, every 
country except perhaps Russia, has a simple problem to 
solve compared with that which is set before England. 
Most of those states are compact and solid, scarcely less 
compact, though so much larger, than the city-states of 
antiquity. Tliey can only be attacked at home, and 
therefore their armies are a kind of citizen soldiery. Now 
distant dependencies destroy this compactness, and make 
the national interest hard to discern and hard to protect. 
Because of our scattered colonies it is easy for an enemy 
to strike at us. If we were at war witli the United States, 
we should feel it in Canada: if with Russia, in Afghanistan. 
But this external difficulty is less serious than the 
internal difficulties which arise in a scattered empire. 
How to give a moral unity to vast countries separated 
from each other by half the globe, even when they are 
inhabited in the main by one nation ! But even this is not 
the greatest of the anxieties of England. For besides the 
culonics, we have India. Here at least there is no com- 
munity of race or of religion. Here that solid basis which 
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is formed by immigration and colonisation is almost en- 
tirely wanting. Here you have another problem not less 
vast, not less difficult, and much less hopeful than that of 
the colonies. Either problem by itself is as much as any 
nation ever took in hand before. It seems really too much 
that both should fall on the same nation at the same 
time. 

Consider how distracting must be the effect upon the 
public mind of these two opposite questions. The colonies 
and India are in opposite extremes. Whatever political 
maxims are most applicable to the one, are most inapplic- 
able to the other. In the colonies every thing is brand-new. 
There you have the most progressive race put in the cir- 
cumstances most favourable to progress. Tliei'e you have 
no past and an unbounded future. Government and insti- 
tutions are all ultra-English. All is liberty, industry, inven- 
tion, innovation, and as yet tranquillity. Now if this alone 
were Greater Britain, it would be homogeneous, all of a 
piece; and, vast and boundless as the territory is, we might 
come to understand its affaii's. But there is at the same 
time another Greater Britain, surpassing this in popu- 
lation though not in territory, and it is everything which 
this is not, India is all past and, I may almost say, has no 
future. What it will come to the wisest man is afraid to 
conjecture, but in the past it opens vistas into a fabulous 
antiquity. All the oldest religions, all the oldest customs, 
petrified as it were. No form of popular government as 
yet possible. Everything which Europe, and still more 
the New World, has outlived still flourishing in full 
vigour; superstition, fatalism, polygamy, the most primi- 
tive priestcraft, the most primitive despotism ; and 
threatening the northern frontier the vast Asiatic steppe 
with it® Osbegs and Turcomans. Thus the same nation 
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%vliicli reaches one hand towards the future of the globe and 
assumes the position of mediator between Europe and the 
New World, stretches the other hand towards the remotest 
past, becomes an Asiatic conqueror, and usurps the succes- 
sion of the Great ilogiil. 

How can the same nation jmrsue two lines of 
policy so radically different without bewilderment, be de- 
spotic in Asia and democratic in Australia, be in the East 
at once the gi’eatest Mussulman Power in the world and 
the guai'dian of the property of thousands of idol-temples, 
and at the same time in the West be the foremost chamj)ion 
of free thought and spiiitual religion, stand out as a great 
military Imperialism to resist the mai’ch of Paissia in 
Central Asia at the same time that it fills Queensland 
and Manitoba with free settlers ? Never certainly did any 
nation, since the world began, assume anything like so 
much responsibility. Never did so many vast questions in 
all parts of the globe, questions calling for all sorts of 
special knowledge and special training, depend upon tlio 
decision of a single public. It must be confessed that 
this public bears its responsibility lightly! It does not 
even study colonial and Indian questions. It does not 
consider them interesting, except in those rare cases when 
they come to the foreground of politics. When the fate 
of a Ministry is concerned they are found intensely 
interesting, but the public does not consider them 
interesting so long as only the population of India, the 
destiny of a vast section of the planet, and the future of 
the English state itself, are concerned. As to India, 
Macaulay writes thus: 'It might have been expected 
that every Englishman who takes any interest in any 
part of history would be anxious to know how a handful 
of his countrymen separated from their home by an 

S. L. 12 
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immense ocean, subjugated in the course of a few years 
one of the greatest empires in the world. Yet unless we 
greatly err, this subject is to most readers not only insipid 
but positively distasteful.’ 

The acquisition of India by England, as part of that 
expansion which in the last two centuries has so profoundly 
modified our state, will be examined in the succeeding 
lectures. 



LECTURE IT. 

THE iXDIAX EMPiai:. 

As formerly tbe ColoBial Empire, so bow tli'* Tijrl’n?i Empire 
is to be considered only so far as it illustrates the general 
la^v of expansion which prevails in the modern part of 
English history. It will be considered not in itself, but 
only in its relation to our own state. It will be con- 
sidered historically, tha.t is, in the causes which produced 
it, but also politically, that is, in regard tc its value or 
stability. 

From this point of view we shall not find it convenient 
to observe chronological order. Our acquisition of India 
was made blindly. Nothing gi’cat that has ever been done 
by Englishmen was done so unintentionally^ so accidentally, 
as the conquest of India. There has indeed been little 
enough of calculation or contrivance in our colonisation. 
When our first settlers went out to Virginia and New 
England, it was not intended to lay the foundations of a 
mighty republican state. But here the event has differed 
from the design only in degi’ee. We did intend to estab- 
lish a new community, and we even knew that it would be 
republican in its tendency; what was hidden from us was 

li>— 2 
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only its immense magnitude. But in India we meant one 
thing, and did quite another. Our object was trade, and in 
this we were not particularly successful. War with the 
native states we did not think of at all till a hundred years 
after our first settlement, and then we thought only of such 
war as might support our trade; after this time again 
more than half a century passed before we thought of any 
considerable territorial acquisitions; the nineteenth century 
had alrpost begun before the policy of acquiring an ascen- 
dency over the native states was entered upon ; and our 
present supreme position cannot be said to have been at- 
tained before the Governor-Generalship of Lord Dalhousie 
little more than a quarter of a century ago. All along we 
have been looking one way and moving another. In a case 
like this the chronological method of study is the worst 
that can be chosen. If we were to trace the history of the 
East India Company fi:om year to year, carefully putting 
ourselves at the point of view of the Directors, we should 
he doing all in our power to blind ourselves. For it has 
not been the will of the Directors, but other forces over- 
ruling their will, forces against which they struggled in 
vain, by which the Indian Empire has been brought into 
existence. For this reason it is almost necessary, as for 
other reasons it is convenient, to begin at the other end, 
and before considering how the Empire grew to its 
present greatness to inquire what at the present moment 
it actually is. 

We call this Empire a conquest, in order to mark the 
fact that it was not acquired in any degree by settlement 
or colonisation, but by a series of wars ending in cessions of 
territory by the native Powers to the East India Company. 
But let us be careful how we take for granted that it is a 
conquest in any more precise sense of the word. 
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Above I criticised the term 'possessions of England^ 
which is so commonly applied to the colonies. I asked, if 
by England be meant the people inhabiting England and 
by the colonies certain English people living beyond the 
sea, in what sense can one of these populations be said to 
belong to the other? Or if by England you mean the 
English Government, which is also ultimately the Govern- 
ment of the colonies, why should we speak of the subjects 
of a Government as its possession or property, unless 
indeed they became its subjects by conquest ? Now this 
criticism does not directly apply to India, because India did 
come under the Queen's government by conquest. India 
therefore may be called a possession of England in a sense 
which is not applicable to the colonies. Nevei'theless the 
word conquest, which, like most of the vocabulary of war, 
has come down to us from primitive barbaric times, may 
easily be misunderstood. We may still ask in what sense 
England can be said to possess India. What we possess we 
devote in some manner to our ovm enjoyment. If I own 
land, I either take the profits of the harvest, or, if I let the 
land to a farmer, I get rent from it. And in primitive times 
the conquest of a country was usually followed by possession 
in some literal sense. Sometimes the conquerors actually 
became landlords of the conquered territory or of part of 
it, as in that conquest of Palestine which we read of 
in the Book of Joshua, or in those Roman conquests where 
a certain extent of confiscated land was often granted out 
to a number of Roman citizens. Now assuredly India 
is not a conquered country in this sense. England has not 
seized lands in India, and after displacing the native pro- 
prietors assigned them to Euglislimen. 

There is another sense in which we may conceive 
the condition of a conquered country. We may think 
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of it as tributary or paying tribute. Only we must be 
careful liow we understand the expression. If it merely 
means that the people pay a tax, in other words that 
they meet the expense of their own government or of 
the army that protects their frontier, there is nothing 
in this peculiar to a conquered people. Almost every 
people in some form or other pays the expense of its 
own government. If the word ‘tributary’ is to be equi- 
\’alent' to ‘conquered’ or ‘dependent/ it must mean 
paying something over and above the expense of its 
government. We have an example of such a tribute in 
modern Egypt. The government of Egypt is in the hands 
of a Khedive who pays himself handsomely out of the 
pockets of the people, but Egjq)t is tributary to the Sultan 
of Turkey, that is, it pays to him a sum which does not in 
any shape return to the country, but simply marks its 
relation of dependence upon the Sultan. 

Such a tribute as this would mark that the country 
which paid it was a possession of the country which re- 
ceived it, because it seems analogous to the rent which a 
tenant farmer pays to the landowner. Is India then 
tributary in this sense to England? Certainly not, at 
least not directly or avowedly. Taxes are raised of course 
in India, as taxes are raised in England, but India is no 
more tributary than England itself. The money drawn 
from India is spent upon the government of India, and no 
money is levied beyond what is supposed to be necessary 
for this purpose. 

Of course it may be and often has been argued that 
India is in many ways sacrificed to England, and in par- 
ticular that money is under colourable pretexts extorted 
from her. I am not now concerned with this question, 
because I am inquiring simply what is the relation 
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established by law between India and England, and not 
how far that relation may by abuse have been perverted. 
India then is not a possession of England in the sense of 
being legally tributary to England, any more than any of 
our colonies are so. 

The truth is that, tliongh the present relation between 
India and England was historically created by war, yet 
England does not, at least openly, claim any rights over 
India in virtue of this fact. In the Queen s proclamation 
of November 1st, 1858, by which the open assumption of 
the governmeiit by tlie Queen was announced, occur the 
express words 'We hold ourselves bound to the natives 
of our Indian terii'ories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us to all our other subjects.' That is, conquest 
confers uo peculiar rights, or India is not for practical 
puri3oses a conquered country. 

In fact, though the advance of cirilisation has not 
as yet abolished wars nor even perhaps diminished the 
frequency of them, yet it has very much transformed 
their character. Conquest is nominally still possible, but 
the word has changed its meaning. It does not now mean 
spoliation or the acquisition of any oppressive lordship, so 
that the temptation to make conquests is now very much 
diminished. Thus our possession of India imposes upon 
us vast and almost intolerable responsibilities; this is 
evident ; but it is not at once evident that we reap any 
benefit from it. 

We must tlierefore dismiss from our minds the idea 
that India is in any practical sense of the word a posses- 
sion of England. In ordinary language the two notions of 
property and government are mixed up in a way that 
produces infinite confusion. When w^e speak of India as 
'our magnificent dependency' or 'the brightest jewel in 
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the Tr.nglish diadem,’ we use metaphors which have come 
down to us from primitive ages and from a state of society 
which has long passed away. India does indeed depend 
on England in the sense that England determines her 
condition and her policy and that she is governed hy 
Englishmen, hut not in the sense that she renders service 
to England or makes England directly richer or more 
powerful. And thus with respect to India as with respect 
to the colonies the question confronts us on the threshold 
of the subject. What is the use of it ? Why do we take 
the trouble and involve ourselves in the anxiety and 
responsibility of governing two hundred millions of people 
in Asia? 

Now in respect to the colonies I argued that this 
question, however naturally it may suggest itself, is perverse, 
unless it can be shown that our colonies are too remote 
cither to give or receive any advantage from their 
connexion with us. For they are of our own blood, a mere 
extension of the English nationality into new lands. If 
these lands were contiguous to England, it would seem a 
matter of course that the English population as it increases 
should occupy them, and evidently desirable that it should 
do so without a political separation. As they are not 
contiguous but remote, a certain difficulty arises, but it is 
a difficulty which in these days of steam and electricity 
does not seem insurmountable. Now you see that this 
argument rests entirely upon the community of blood 
between England and her colonies. It does not therefore 
a|q)lyto India. Two races could scarcely be more alien 
from each other than the English and the Hindus. 
Comparative philology has indeed discovered one link that 
had never been suspected befora The language of the 
prevalent race of' India is indeed of the ssune family as 
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our own language. But in every other respect there is 
extreme alienation. Their traditions do not touch ours at 
any point. Their religion is further removed from our 
own even tlian Mohammedanism. 

Our colonies^ as I pointed out, were in the main planted 
in the emptier parts of the giohe, so that their population 
is for the most part either entnely English or predomi- 
nantly so. I pointed out that this was not the case with 
the colonies of Spain in Central and Southern America, 
where the Spanish settlers lived in the midst of a larger 
population of native Indians, whom they reduced to a kind 
of serfdom. Here then are two kinds of dependency, of 
which the one is much more closely cognate to the mother 
country than the othex\ But both are connected by real 
ties of blood with the mother country. Now India belongs 
to neither class, because its population has no tie of blood 
whatever with the population of England. Even if colonies 
had gone out from England to India, they must have 
continued insignificant in comparison to the enormous 
native population ; but thei’e have been no such colonies. 
England is separated from India by one of the strongest 
barriers that nature could set up between the two countries. 
Nature has made the colonisation of India by Englishmeii 
impossible by giving her a climate in which, as a rule, 
English children cannot grow up. 

And thus, while the connexion of England with her 
colonies is in the highest degree natural, her connexion 
with India seems at first sight at least to be in the highest 
degree unnatural. There is no natural tie whatever 
between the two countries. No community of blood ; no 
community of religion, for we come as Christians into 
a population divided between Brahminism and Moham- 
medanism. And lastly no community of interest, except 
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so mucli as there must be between all countries, viz. the 
interest that each has to receive the commodities of the 
other. For otherwise what interest can England and 
India have in common ? The interests of England lie in 
Europe and in the New World, India, so far as so isolated 
a country can have foreign interests at all, looks towards 
Afghanistan, Persia and Central Asia, countries with which 
except through India we should scarcely ever have had any 
commirnication. 

The English conquest of India has produced results 
even more strange than the Spanish conquest of America, 
thougli the circumstances of it were, I think, considerably 
less astonishing and romantic. Wliether we thinlc of it 
with satisfaction or not, it is the most striking and remarl?:- 
able incident in the modern part of the history of England. 
In a history of modem England it deserves a prominent 
place in the main narrative, and not the mere digression or 
occasional notice which our historians commonly assign to 
it. But how important it is we shall not see so long as we 
only consider its strangeness ; we must also bear in mind 
its enormous magnitude. Much has been written to show 
the immensity of the task we have undertaken in India ; 
yet with surprisingly little effect. Figures seem only to 
paralyse the imagination when they pass a certain magni- 
tude, and thus while in our domestic politics we grow the 
more interested the larger the question at issue is shown to 
be, we cease to be mterested when our Empire with its 
much vaster questions is brought before us. Point out that 
this Indian Empire is something like what the Roman 
Empire was at its greatest extension, and that we are 
responsible for it ; the only effect produced is a disinclin- 
ation to attend to the subject. Can we seriously justify 
this ? I fancy we are in some degree misled by an impres- 
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sioB that in the oiitlj^g parts of the world large dimensions 
are a matter of course and make no diJGference. Thus if 
India is laige, Canada and Australia are still larger, and yet 
we do not find that the affairs of Canada and Australia 
require much of our attention. True, but we overlook an 
important distinction. In Canada and Australia the territory 
is vast, but the population exceedingly small ; the country 
also is not merely distant from us, as India is, but also 
distant from all the great Powers with which w« might 
possibly engage in war. India really belongs to quite a 
different category of countries. It is a countr}^ as populous 
and in some large regions more populous than the most 
thickly peopled paits of Europe. It is a country in whicl'i 
we have over and over again had to wage \Yar on a gvand 
scale. Thus in the second Mahratta war of 1818 Lord 
Hastings brought into the field more than a hundi*ed 
thousand men. And, distant as it may seem, it is by no 
means out of the range of European politics. Thus through- 
out the eighteenth century it was pai't of the chess-board 
on which France and England played out their game of 
skill. Again since about 1830 India, and India almost 
alone, has involved us in differences snth. Russia, and given 
us a most intimate interest in the solution of the Eastern 
Question. 

India therefore is rather to be compared to the 
countries of Europe than to the outlying, thinly peopled 
countries of the New World. Let us then contemplate a 
little the magnitude of this Empire, and take some pains 
to realise it by comparing it to other magnitudes with 
which we are familiar. Let us think then of Eui'ope 
without Russia, that is, of all that system of countries 
which a few centuries ago formed almost the whole scene 
of civilised history, all the European countries of the 
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Eoroan Empire the whole of Germany, the Slavonic 
countries which are outside Russia, and the Scandinavian 
countries. India may be roughly said to he about equal 
both in area and population to all these countries taken 
together. This Empire, which we now govern from Down- 
ing Street and whose budget forms the annual annoyance 
and despair of the House of Commons, is considerably 
larger and more populous than the Empire of Napoleon 
when it had reached its utmost extent. And, as I have 
said already, it is an Empire of the same kind, not some 
vast empty region like the old Spanish Dominion in South 
America, but a crowded territory with an ancient civilisa- 
tion, with languages, religions, philosophies and literatures 
of its own. 

I think perhaps it may assist conception if I split up 
this immense total into parts. The reason, no doubt, why 
the thought of all Europe together impresses us so much, 
is that there passes before the mind a series of six or seven 
great states which must be added together to make up 
Europe. Our conception of Europe is the sum of our 
conceptions of England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, and Greece. Perhaps the name India would strike 
as majestically upon the ear, if in like maimer it were to 
us the name of a grand complex total. Let me say then that 
in the first place it has one region which in population far 
exceeds any European State except Russia, and exceeds 
the United States. This is the region governed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal Its population is stated 
actually to exceed 66,000,000 on an area considerably less 
than that of France. Then come two other regions which 
may be compared with European States. These are the 
North West Provinces, which answer pretty well to Great 
Britain without Ireland, being in area somewhat smaller, 
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but somewhat more populous. Next comes the Madras 
Presidency, larger in area — being about equal to Great 
Britain with Ireland — but less populous, being about equal 
in population to the Kingdom of Italy. The population in 
all these three cases rises far above 20,000,000. Then come 
two 23rovinces in which it approaches 20,000,000, the Punjab, 
which is somewhat superior in population to Spain, and 
the Bombay Presidency which is slightly inferior, though 
in area it is equal to Great Britain and Ireland. In the 
next class come Oude, which is rather superior, and the 
Central Provinces, which are about equal, to Belgium and 
Holland taken together. These provinces, together with 
some others of less importance, make up that pai't of India 
which is directly under English government. But the 
region which is practically under English supremacy is 
still larger. When we speak of the Empue of Napoleon, 
we do not think only of the territory directly governed by 
his officials ; we reckon-in States nominally sovereign, , 
which were practically under his ascendancy. Thus the 
Confederation of the Rhine consisted of a number of 
German states, which had by a formal act consented to 
regard Napoleon as their Protector. Now England has a 
similar dependent confederation in India, and this makes 
an additional item which, reckoned by population, is 
superior to the United States. 

Is it possible that besides our terrible hive population 
at home, giving rise to most anxious politics, and besides 
our vast colonial Empire, we are also responsible for another 
Empire densely peopled and about equal to Europe ? Is it 
possible that about this Empire we neither have, nor care 
to acquire, the most rudimentary information ? Would it 
be possible for us, even if we did try to acquire such in- 
formation, to form a rational opinion about affairs so 
remote and complicated ? 
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There have been great Empires before now, but the 
government of them has generally been in the hands of 
a few experts. Rome was forced to commit her Empire to 
the care of a single irresponsible statesman, and could not 
even reserve for herself her old civic liberties. In the 
United States we do indeed see a boundless dominion 
successfully guided under a democratic system. But the 
territory in this case, extensive though it be, is all compact 
and continuous, and the population however large it may 
come to be, will still be in the main homogeneous. If the 
United States should come into the possession of countries 
separated from her by the sea and of different nationality, 
her position in the world would be at once essentially 
altered. What is unprecedented in the relation of England 
to India is the attempt to rule, not merely by experts, but 
by a system founded on public opinion, a population not 
merely distant, but wholly alien, wholly unlike in ways of 
thinking, to the sovereign public. Public opinion is neces- 
sarily guided by, a few large, plain, simple ideas. When 
the great interests of the country are plain and the great 
maxims of its government unmistakable, it may be able 
to judge securely even in questions of vast magnitude. 
But public opinion is liable to be bewildered when it is 
called on to enter into subtleties, di’aw nice distinctions, 
apply one set of principles here and another set there. 
Such bewilderment our Indian Empire produces. It is so 
different in kind both from England itself and from the 
Colonial Empire that it requires wholly different principles 
of policy. And therefore f)ublic opinion does not know 
what to make of it, but looks with blank indignation and 
despair upon a Government which seems utterly un-English, 
which is bureaucratic and in the hands of a ruling race, 
which rests mainly on military force, which raises its 
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revenue, not in the European fashion, hut by monopolies 
of salt and opium and by taking the place of a universal 
landlord, and in a hundred other ways departs from the 
traditions of England, 

And it may be asked, For what end? As I have 
remarked, the connexion itself is not directly profitable 
to England. We must look therefore to advantages 
which may enmo to us from it indirectly. We find then 
that the trade between the tvro countries has gradually 
gi’own to be very great indeed. The loss of the Indian 
trade which might follow it‘ the eorintry fell again into 
anai’chy or under a Govenimcnt which closed its harbou 2 *s 
to our merchants, would amount to £110,000,000 annually. 
But we are to set over against this advantage the gi’eat 
burden which is imposed by India iijjou our foreign policy. 
In the present state of the world a dependency held by 
militarj' force may easily be like a mill-stone round the 
neck of a nation. For it may lock up an army which the 
nation may giievously need for other purposes or even 
for defence. We all conceive with what satisfaction 
Bismarck at the present moment sees France undertaking 
schemes of conquest in Afiica and Asia. Now if England, 
which is not a military state, had in reality to hold down 
by English military force a population of two hundred 
inillions, it is needless to say that such a burden would 
overwhelm us. This is not so, owing to a fundamental 
peculiarity of the Indian Emphe, upon which I shall 
enlarge later, the peculiarity namely that in the main 
England conquered India and now keeps it by means of 
Indian troops paid with Indian money. We keep there 
only an English army of 65,000 men. But this is by no 
means the whole of the burden which India lays upon us. 
India, at the same time that she locks up an army, 
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more than doubles the difficulty of our foreign policy. 
The supreme happiness for a country of course is to be 
self-contained, to have no need to inquire what other 
nations are doing. Very wisely did Washington advise his 
countrymen to retain this happiness as long as they 
could. England cannot well enjoy it, but if she did not 
possess India she might enjoy it comparatively. Her 
colonies as yet have for the most part only peaceful or 
insignfficant or barbarous neighbours, and our old close 
interest in European struggles has passed away. But we 
continue to bo anxiously interested in the East. Every 
movement in Turkey, every new symptom in Egypt, any 
stirring in Persia or Transoxiana or Burmah or Afghanistan, 
we are obliged to watch with vigilance. The reason is that 
we have possession of India. Owing to this we have a 
leading position in the system of Asiatic Powers, and 
a leading interest in the affairs of all those countries 
which lie upon the route to India. This and this only 
involves us in that permanent rivalry with Russia, which 
is to England in the nineteenth century what the com- 
petition with Prance for the New World was to her in the 
eighteenth. 

My object in this lecture is to lay before you the 
Indian question in its broad outlines. I have put together 
at the outset some considerations which might incline us to 
take an anxious or desponding view of it. If it is doubtful 
whether we reap any balance of advantage from our Indian 
Empire, and if it is not doubtful that it involves us in 
enormous responsibilities and confuses our minds with 
problems of hopeless difficulty, may we not feel tempted to 
exclaim that it was an evil hour for England when the 
daring genius of Clive turned a trading company into a 
political Power, and inaugurated a hundred years of con- 
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tinuoiis conquest? r^Iiist we not. at Ions!* hv;! as ^-;rr:y 
among the distinguished statosinon who have de . ott^d 
lives to Indian airJairs have held, that the Emi'^ire is 
ephemeral, and that the time is not far oii wLea we must 
withdraw from the couuliy ? 

On the other hand the wisest men irmy easily be 
mistaken when they speculate on snch a subject. Trio 
end of our Indian Empire is perhaps aimr^st as nmcli 
bo3^0Tid calculation as the bogim^xing of it. There, is no 
analogy in history either for one or the other. If th <3 
government of India from a remote island soenis a tiling 
which can never bo [jernranent, \ve knorr that it once 
seemed a thing which could never take place, rmlii it did 
take place. At any rate if the Empire is to fail, wo ougho 
to bo able to point already to proofs of h-oline. Proois 
certainly we can show of the irriinenso dimevihies it has 
to contend with, but scarcely svniutraas of aiivthdng' v hit/n 
can be called decline. And again if wo ?J>;udd ad i ait, or 
not deny, that Eiigkind has not been repaid in any way 
for the trouble that this dependoney iias co&t tier, the 
admission by itself would have no practical importance. 
Between such an admission and any practical prop et, 
such as that of abandoning the Empire, there is a gulf 
fixed. 

It is possible to hold that England would bo bettor off 
now had she founded no snch Empire at all, had slm re- 
mained standing, as a mere mcrchaiit, on the thrcsliold of 
India, as she stands now on that of China. But tlie 
abandonment of India is an idea which even those who 
believe that we shall one day be driven to it are not 
aeciistomed to contemplate as a practical sebemo. There 
are some deeds which, though they had l^een better 
not clone, cannot be umloue. A time may cunceival^ly 
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come when it may be practicable to leave India to 
herself, but for the present it is necessary to govern her 
as if we were to govern her for ever. Why so? Not 
mainly on our own account Some tel] us that our 
honour requires us to maintain the acquisition which our 
fathers made with their blood, and which is the gi’eat 
military trophy of the nation. To my mind there is 
something monstrous in all such notions of honour ; they 
belong to that primitive and utterly obsolete class of 
notions, of which I have spoken before, winch rest upon a 
confusion between the ideas of government and property. 
Nothing is to be considered for a moment but the well- 
being of India and England, and of the two countries 
India, as being by much the more nearly interested, by 
much the larger, and by much the poorer, is to bo con- 
sidered before England. But on these veiy principles, 
and especially on account of the interest of India, it is 
impossible for the present to think of abandoning the 
task we have undertaken there. We might do so if our 
own interest alone were considered. Not that it would 
be easy, now that such a vast trade has grown up and such 
vast sums of English money, particularly in these latest 
years, have been invested in the country. But it would bo 
possible. On the other hand if we consider the interest 
of India, it appears wholly impossible. Much may bo 
plausibly alleged against the system under which wo 
govern India. It may be doubted whether it is altogether 
suited to the people, whetKer it is not needlessly expensive, 
and so forth. We may feel a reasonable anxiety as to 
what will come in the end of this unparalleled experiment. 
But I think it would be a very extreme view to deny that 
our Government is better than any other which has existed 
in India since the Mussulman conquest. If it shoidd 
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ultimately fail more than any one imagines, we could 
never leave the countiy in a state half so deplorahlo as 
that in which we found it. A very moderately good 
Government is incomparably better than none. The 
sudden withdi’awal even of an oppr<=‘&'.'?ire Cloverumont 
is a dangerous experiment. Some countries, no doubt, 
there are, which might pass tliroiigii such a trial without 
falling into anarchy. Thinly peopled countries, or coun- 
tries whose inhabitants had been long accustomed to 
much freedom of action, might be trusted to devise for 
themselves very speedily as much goveiument as might 
be necessary. But what a mockery to lay down sucIj prc'»- 
positions with India in view! When we hegun to take 
possession of the country, it was tilready in a state of 
wild anarchy such as Europe has peihaps iios'er known. 
What government it had was pretty invariably despotic, 
and was generallj- in the hands uf military ad^onturoi's, 
depending on a soldiery composed of bandits whose whole 
vocation was plunder. The Mahratta Power covered the 
greater part of India and threatened at once Delhi 
and Calcutta, while it had its head-quarters at Poonah, 
and yet this power was but an organisation of pillage. 
Meanwhile in the North Nadir Shah rivalled Attila or 
Tamerlane in his devastating expeditions. It may be 
said that this was only a passing anarchy produced by the 
dissolution of the Mogul Empire. Even so, it would show 
that India is not a country which can endure the witli- 
drawal of Government. But have we not a somewhat 
exaggerated idea of the Mogul Empire? Its greatness 
was extremely shortlived, and in the Doccan it seems 
never really to have established itself. The anarchy 
which Olive and Hastings found in India was not so 
exceptiouti) a state of things as it might seem. Probably 
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it was much more intense at that moment than ever before, 
but a condition of anarchy seems almost to have been 
chronic in India since Mahmoud, and to have been but 
suspended for a while in the Northern half by Akbev and 
Sliah Jehan. 

India then is of all countries that which is least capaljlo 
of evolving out of itself a stable Government. And it is to 
be feared that our rule may have diminished what little 
power qf this sort it may have originally possessed. For 
our supremacy has necessarily depressed those classes which 
had anything of the talent or habit of government. The 
old royal mces, the noble classes, and in particular the 
Mussulmans who formed the bulk of the official class under 
the Great Moguls, have suffered most and benefited least 
from our rule. This decay is the staple topic of lamenta- 
tion among those who take a dark view of our Empire; 
but is it not an additional reason why the Empire should 
continue ? Then think of the immense magnitude of the 
country; think too that we have undermined all fixed 
moral and religious ideas in the intellectual classes by 
introducing the science of the West into the midst of 
Brahminical traditions. When you have made all these 
reflexions, you will see that to withdraw our Government 
from a country which is dependent on it and which we 
ift^ade incapable of depending upon anything else, 
would be the most inexcusable of all conceivable crimes 
and might possibly cause the most stupendous of all 
conceivable calamities. 

Such then in its broad outline is the Indian Question 
of the present day. In what way did such a (|uestion 
grow up ? How did we come into po&session of a depen- 
dency so enormous ? 



LECTURE 111. 

now WE CONQUEJJED ^NDTA., 

The question how we conquered Iinlia does not at all 
resemble the questions which I raised in the last cuurse* 
Our colonists in the new world occupied, to be sure, a \'ast 
tenitory, but it was couiparativel}^ an empty torrltoiy. The 
difficulties they encountered arose not so much Iroui the 
natives, as from the rivalry of other European nations. By 
what degrees and from what causes we gained the advantage 
over these rivals, I partly discussed. It was a question to 
which the answer was not at once obnous, but at the same 
time not extremely difficult to find. On the other hand it 
is at first sight extremely perplexing to understand how 
we could conquer India. Here the po]nilation was dense, 
and its civilisation, though descending along a difierent 
stream of tradition, was as real and ancient as our own. 
We have learnt from many instances in European history 
to think it almost impossible really to conquer an intelli- 
gent people wholly alien in language and religion from its 
invaders. The whole power of Spain could not in eighty 
years conquer the Dutch provinces wdth their petty popu- 
lation, The Swiss could not be conquered in old time, nor 
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the Greeks the other day. Nay, at the very time when we 
made the first steps in the conquest of India, we showed 
ourselves wholly unable to reduce to obedience three 
mininns of oiur o^vn race in America, who had thrown off 
their allegiance to the English Crown. What a singular 
contrast is here! Never did the English show so much 
languid incompetence as in the American War, so that it 
might have seemed evident that their age of greatness was 
over, apd that the decline of England had begun. But 
precisely at this time they were appearing as ii-resistible 
conquerors in India, and showing a superiority which led 
them to fancy themselves a nation of heroes. How is the 
contradiction to be explained ? 

History is studied mth so little seriousness, with so 
little desii’e or expectation of arriving at any solid result, 
that the contradiction passes almost unremarked, or at most 
gives occasion to a triumphant reflexion that after all there 
was life in us yet. And indeed it may seem that, however 
diflScult of explanation the fact may be, there can be no 
doubt of it. Over and over again in India, at Plassey, at 
Assaye, and on a hundred other battle-fields, our troojrs 
have been victorious against great odds, so that here at 
least it seems that we may indulge our national self-com- 
placency without restraint, and feel that at any rate in 
comparison with the Hindu races we really are terrible 
fellows ! 

But does this hypothesis really remove the difficulty ? 
Suppose that one Englishman is really equal as a soldier 
to ten or twenty Hindus, can we even then conceive the 
whole of India conquered by the English ? There were 
not more than twelve millions of Englishmen at the time 
when the conquest began, and it was made in a period 
when England had other wars on her hands,, ,!plive’s career 
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falls partly in the Seven Years* War of Europe, and the 
great annexations of Lord Wellesley were made in the midst 
of our war with Napoleon. We are not a military state. 
We did not in those times profess to be able to put on foot 
at any moment a great expeditionary army. Accordingly 
in our European wars we usually confined ourselves to 
acting with our fleet, while for hostilities on land it was 
our practice to subsidise any ally we might have among 
the military states, at one time Austria, at another Prussia. 
How then in spite of all this weakness by land could ive 
manage to conquer during this time the greater part of 
India, an enormous region of nemiy a million square miles 
and inhabited by two hundred millions of people ? What a 
drain such a work must have made upon our military force, 
what a drain upon our treasury! And yet somehow the 
drain seems never to have been perceived. Our European 
wars involved us in a debt that wo have never been able to 
pay. But our Indian wars have not swelled the National 
Debt. Tlie exertions we had to make there seem to have 
left no trace behind them. 

It seems then that there must be something wrong in 
the conception which is current, that a number of soldiers 
went over from England to India and tijcre by sheer 
superiority in valour and intelligence conquered the whole 
country. In the last gi'cat Mahratta war of 1818 we had, 
it appears, more than a hundred thousand men in the 
field. But what ! that was the time of mortal exhaustion 
that succeeded the great Napoleonic War. Is it possible 
that only three years after the battle of Waterloo we were 
at war again on a vast scale and had a much greater army 
in India than Lord Wellington had in Spain? Again 
at the present moment the army kept in foot in India 
amounts to two hundred thousand men. What! two 
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hiiudi'ed tljoiiHaiic.1 English soldiers ! And yet we arc Jiot a 
military State ! 

You see of course what the fact is that I point at, 
Tlih Indian army, we all know, docs not consist of Eiiglisli 
soldiers, but mainly of native troops. Out of 200,000 only 
65,000, or less than a third, are English. And oven this 
pro})ortion has only been established since the mutiny, 
niter whieli catastroplie the English troops were iiicreasod 
nod the oative troops diminished in number. Thus I find 
tliat at the time of the mutiny there were 45,000 European 
troops to 235,000 native troops in India, that is, less than 
a fifth. In 1808 again I find only 25,000 Englishmen to 
130,000 natives, that is, somewhat less than a fifth. The 
same proportion obtained in 1773 at the time of the 
Ilegiilating Act, when British India first took shape. 
At that date the Company’s army consisted of 9000 
Europeans and 45,000 natives. Before tliat I find the 
jn’oporllon of Europeans even lower, about a seventh ; and 
if we go back to the very beginning we find that from the 
first the Indian army was rather a native than a European 
force. Thus Colonel Chesney opens his historical view of 
it in these words: 'The first establishment of the 
Company’s Indian Army may be considered to date from 
the year 1748, when a small body of sepoys was raised at 
Madras after the example set by the French, for the 
defence of that settlement.... At the same time a small 
European force was raised, formed of such sailors as could 
be spared from the ships on the coast and of meJi 
smuggled on board the Company’s vessels in England by 
the crimps.’ 

In the early battles of the Company by which its 
power was decisively established, at the siege of Arcot, 
at Plassey, at Buxar, there seem almost always to 
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have been more sepoys than Eiiro23eaus on the side of 
the Compaiij^ And let us observe further that we do 
not hear of the sepoys as fighting ill, or of the English 
as bearing the \yhole brunt of the conflict. No one who 
has remarked the childisli eagerness with wdiich historians 
indulge their national vanity, will be surprised to find that 
our English WTiters in' describing these battles seem unable 
to discern the sepoys, Eead Macaulay s Essay on Clive ; 
everywhere it is ‘ the imperial people,’ 'the mighty cliildren 
of the sea,’ ' none could resist Clive and his Englishmen/ 
But if once it is adinittocl that the sepoys always out- 
numbered the English, and that they kept pace W’ith the 
English in efficiency as soldiers, tlie whole theory wffiich 
attributes our successes to an immeasurable natural supe- 
liority in valour falls to the gTound. In those battles in 
which our troops were to the enemy as one to ten, it will 
api^ear that if we may say that one Englishman showed 
himself equal to ten natives, we may also say that one 
sepoy did the same. It follows that, though no doubt 
there was a difference, it was not so much a difterence of 
race as a difference of discipline, of military science, and 
also no doubt in many cases a difterence of leadership. 

Observe that Mill’s summary explanation of the con- 
quest of India says nothing of any natural superiority on 
the part of the English. ' The two important discoveries 
for conquering India were : 1st, the weakness of the native 
armies against European discipline, 2d!y, the facility of 
imparting that discipline to natives in the Europeari 
semce/ He adds: 'Both discoveries were made by the 
French.’ 

And even if we should admit that the English fought 
better than the sepoys, and took more than their share in 
those achievements which both performed in common, it 
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remains entirely incorrect to speak of the English nation 
as having conquered the nations of India* The nations of 
India have been conquered by an army of which on the 
average about a fifth part was English. But we not only 
exaggerate our own share in the achievement; we at 
the same time entirely misconceive and misdescribe the 
achievement itself. For horn what race were the other 
four-fifths of the army drawn ? From the natives of India 
themselves ! India can hardly be said to have been com 
quered at all by foreigners; ,she has rather conquered 
herself. If Ave were justified, which we are not, in porsoni* 
fying India as we personify France or England, wc could 
not describe her as overwhelmed by a foreign enemy; wo 
should rather have to say that she elected' to put an 
end to anarchy by submitting to a single Government, oven 
though that Government was in the hands of foreigners. 

But that description would he as false and misleading 
as the other, or as any expression which presupposes India 
to have hoen a conscious political whole. The truth is 
'that there was no India in the political, and scarcely in 
any other, sense. The word Avas a geographical expres- 
sion, and therefore India was easily conquered, just as 
Italy and Germany fell an easy prey to Napoleon, because 
there was no Italy and no Germany, and not even any 
strong Italian or German national feeling. Because tliere 
was no Germany, Napoleon was able to set one German 
state against another, so that in fighting with Austria or 
Prussia he had Bavaria and Wurttemberg for allies. As 
Napoleon saw that this means of conquest lay ready to 
his hand in Central Europe, so the Frenchman Dupleix 
wly perceived that this road to empire in India lay 
open to any European state that might have factories 
there* He saw a condition of chronic war between one 
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Indian state and another, and he perceived tliat by inter- 
feriug in their quarrels the foreigner might arrive to hold 
the balance between them. He acted upon this view, and 
accordingly the whole history of Eurojpean Empire in India 
begins with the interference of the French in the war of 
succession in H 3 'dc‘rahad that broke out on the death of 
tlie groat Nizam ul Mulk (17J8). 

The fundamental fact then is that India had no 
jealousy of the foreigner, because India had no sense* what- 
ever of national unit}', because there was no India and 
therefore, properly speaking, no foreigner. So liu', as I 
have pointed out, parallel examples may be found in 
Europe. But we must imagine a much greater degree of 
political cleadness in India than in Germany eighty years 
ago, if we would understand the fact now under consider- 
ation, the fact namely that the English conquered India by 
means of a Sepoy army. In Germany there was scarcely 
any German feeling, but there was a certain amount, though 
not a very great amount, of Prussian feeling, Austrian 
feeling, Bavarian feeling, Suabian feeling. Napoleon is 
able to set Bavaria against Austria or both against Prussia, 
but he does not attempt to set Bavaria or Austria or 
Prussia against itself. To speak more distinctly, he 
procures by treaties that the Elector of Bavaria shall 
lurnish a contingent to the army which ho leads against 
Austria ; but he docs not, simj)ly by offermg pay, raise an 
army of Germans and then use thorn in the conquest of 
Germany. This would be the exact parallel to what has 
been witnessed in India A parallel to the fact that India 
has been conquered by an array of which four-fifths were 
natives and only one-fifth English, would be found in 
Europe, if England had invaded France and then by offer- 
ing good pay had raised an army of Frenchmen large 
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enough to conquer the countiy. The very idea seems 
monstrous. What! you exclaim, an army of Frenchmen 
quietly undertake to make war upon France ! And yet, if 
you reflect, you will see that such a thing is abstractedly 
quite possible, and that it might have been witnessed if 
the past history of France had been different. We can 
imagine that a national feeling had never sprung up in 
France ; this we can easily imagine, because wc knoAV tha t 
the twelfth century is full of wars between a king who 
reigned at Paris and another who reigned at Rouen. But 
lot us imagine further that the different Governments 
established in diflerent parts of Franco were mostly foreign 
Governments, that in fact the country had been conquered 
before and was still living under the yoke of foreign rulers. 
Wo can well understand that if in a country thus broken 
to the foreign yoke a disturbed state of affairs supervened, 
making mercenary war a lucrative profession, such a 
country might come to be full of professional soldiers 
CHiually ready to take service with any Government and 
against any Government, native or foreign. " 

Now the condition of India was such as this. The 
Knglish did not introduce a foreign domination into it, for 
the foreign domination was there already. In fact wo 
bring to tlie subject a fixed misconception. The homo- 
geneous European community, a definite territory possessed 
by a definite race, in one word, the Nation-State, thougli 
we assume it as if it wore a matter of course, is in fact 
much more exceptional than we suppose, and yet it is upon 
the assumption of sucli a homogeneous community that all 
our ideas of patriotism and public virtue depend. The 
idea of nationality seems in India to be thoroughly con- 
fused. The distinction of national and foreign seems to be 
lost Not only has a tide of Mussulman invasion covered 
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the country ever since the eleventh century, but even if we 
go back to the eai*liest times we still find a mixture of 
races, a domination of race by race. That Aryan, Sanscrit- 
speaking race which, as the creators of Brahminism, have 
given to India wliatcver unity it can be said to have, 
appear themselves as invaders, and as invaders who have 
not succeeded in swallowing up and absorbing the older 
nationalities. The older, not Indo-Clermanic race, has in 
Europe almost disappeared, and at any rate lias left no 
trace in our European languages, but in Tnilia the older 
stratum is everywhere visible. The spoken languages 
there are not mere corruptions of Sanscrit, but mixtures of 
Sanscrit with older languages wholly different, and in the 
south not Sanscrit at all. Brain ninisin too, vdiieh at first 
sight seems universal, turns out on examination to be a 
mere vague eclecticism, which has given a show of unity 
to superstitions wholly unlike and unrelated to eacli 
other. It follows that in IndLa the fundamental postulate* 
cannot be granted, upon which the whole political ethics 
of the West depend. The homogeneous eoramunity 
does not exist there, out of which the State properly so 
called arises. Indeed to satisfy ourselves of this it is 
not necessary to travel so far hack into the past. It is 
enough to notice that since the time of Mahmoud of 
Ghazni a steady stream of Mussulman invasion has puured 
into India. The majority of the Govennnents of India 
were Mussulman long before the arrival of the Mogul in 
the sixteenth century. From this time therefore in most 
of the Indian States the tie of nationality was broken. 
Government ceased to rest upon right; the State lost its 
right to appeal to patriotism. 

In such a state of affairs what is called the conquest of 
India by the English can be explained without supposing 
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the natives of India to be below other races, just as it 
does not force us to regard the English as superior to other 
races. We regard it as the duty of a man to fight for his 
country against the foreigner. But what is a man's 
country? When we analyse the notiti'u, we find it pre- 
supposes the man to have been bred up in a eommimity 
which may be regarded as a great Itaily, so that it is 
natural for him to think of the land itself as a mother. 
But i{ the community has not been at all of the nature of 
a family, but has been composed of two or three races 
hating each other, if not the country, but at most the 
village has been regarded as a home, then it is not the 
fault of the natives of it that they have no patriotism but 
village-patriotism. It is one thing to receive a foreign 
yoke for the first time, and quite a different thing to 
exchange one foreign yoke for another. 

But, as I have pointed out, the surprising feature in the 
English conquest of India is not so much that it should 
have been made, as that it should have cost England no 
effort and no trouble. The English people have not paid 
taxes, the English Government has not opened loans, no 
conscription was ever introduced, nay no drain of men was 
ever perceived, and no difficulty was ever felt in carrying 
on other wars at the same time, because we were engaged 
in conquering a population equal to that of Europe. This 
seems at first sight incredible, but I have already given the 
explanation of it. As to the finance of all these wars, it 
falls under the general principle which applies to all wars 
of conquest. Conquest pays its own expenses. As 
Napoleon had never any financial difficulties, because he 
lived at the expense of those whom he vanquished in war, 
so the conquest of India was made, as a matter of course, 
at the expense pf India. The only difficulty then is to 
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understand liow the army could be created. And this 
diflSculty too disappears, when we observe that four-fifths 
of this army was always composed of native troojDS. 

If we fix our attention upon this all-important fact 
we shall be led' I mistake not, to perceive that the 
expression ' conqur^isft as aj>plied to the acquisition of 
sovereignty by tlifldbst India Company in India, is not 
merely loose but fi|proiighly misleading, and tempts us to 
class the event among events which it in no way resembles. 
I have indeed remai-ked more than once before that 
this expression, whenever it is used, requires far more 
definition than it commonly receives, and that it may bear 
several different meanings. But surely the word is only 
applicable at all viien it refers to some aetic>n done to one 
sta-te by another. There is war between two states; the 
army of the one state invades the other and overturns the 
Government of it, or at least forces the Government to 
such humiliating terms that it is practically deprived of 
its independence; this is conquest in the proper sense. 
Now when we say that England lias conquered India, 
we ought to mean that something of this sort has 
happened between England and India. When Alexander 
the Great conquered the Persian Empire, there was wav 
between the Macedonian state and the Persian, in 
which the latter was subjugated. When Caesar conquered 
Gaul, he acted in the name of the Roman Republic, holding 
an office conferred on him by the senate and commanding 
the army of the Roman state. But nothing of this sort 
happened in India. The King of England did not declare 
war upon the Great Mogul or upon any Nawab or Rajah in 
India. The English state would perhaps have had no 
concern from first to last in the conquest of India but for 
this circumstance, that it engaged five times in wav with 
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France after the French settlements in TnJia had become 
considerable, and that these wars, being partljr waged in 
India, were in a certain degree mixed up witli the wars 
between the East India Oompany and the native Powers of 
India. If we wisli clearly to understand the nature of the 
phenomenon, we ouglit to put this circumstance, wdiich was 
accidental, on one side. We shall then sec that nothing 
like what is strictly called a conquest took place, but that 
certain traders inliabiting certain seaport towns in India, 
were induced, almost forced, in the anarchy caused by the 
fall of the Mogul Empire, to give themselves a military 
character and employ troops, that by means of these troops 
they acquired territory and at last almost all the tervitrny 
of India, and that these traders happened to be Englisli- 
men, and to employ a certain, though not a large, pro- 
portion of English troops in their army. 

Now this is not a foreign conquest, but rather an in- 
ternal revolntion. In any country when government breaks 
down and anarchy sets in, the general law is that a 
struggle follows between such organised powers as remain 
in the country, and that the most powerful of these sets up 
a Government. In France for instance after the fall of the 
House of Bourbon in 1792 a new Government was set up 
chiefly through the influence of the Municipality of Paris ; 
this Government having fallen into discredit a few years 
later was superseded by a military Government wielded 
by Bonaparte. Now India about 1750 was in a condition 
of anarchy caused by a decay in the Mogul Empire, which 
had begun at the death of Aurungzebe in 1707. The 
imperial authority having everywhere lost its force over so 
vast a territory, the general law began to operate. Every- 
where the minor organised powers began to make them- 
selves supreme. These powers, after the fashion of India, 
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wure uiost coimnonly mercenary bands of soldi^.-r.*?, eriin- 
1 Handed either by some provincial governor of the ikiiing 
Empire, or by some adventurer who seized an oppori unity 
of rising to the command of them, or lastly by some local 
power which had existed before the establishment of the 
' Mogul sujn’omacy and had never completely yielded to it. 
To give an examijlo of each kind of power, the state of 
Hyderabad was founded by the satrap of the Great Mogul 
called the Nizam, the state of ilysore was founded ty the 
Mussulman adventurer Hydcr Ali, who rose iroro the ranks 
by more military ability, the great Mahrarta confederacy 
of chieftains iieadud by the Poishwa, a Brahinhiical not a 
Mussulman Power, rcprescniecl the older India of the time 
before the Mogul. Cut all tliese powers alike subsisted 
by means of meroeiiaiy armies, they Ih’ed in a state of 
chronic war and mutual p/liinder such as, I suppose, has 
-hardly been witnessed in Europe except perhaps in the 
dissolution of the Carolmgian Eiupire. 

Such a state of atiairs was peculiai’ly favourable to the 
rise of new i^owers. In other circumstances conqxiest pre- 
supposes what I may call a capital fund of power. No one 
can undertake it that does not abeady possess a recognised 
authority and an army. In those circumstances it was 
otherwise. Hyder Ali had nothing but his head and 
his right arm, and he became Sultan of Mysore, For 
mercenary armies were everywhere; they were at the 
service of every one who could pay them or win an 
influence over them; and any one who commanded a 
mercenary army was on a level with the greatest potentates 
of India, since in the dissolution of authority the only force 
left was military force. 

Now among the different local powers in India, which 
in such peculiar circumstances might strike for empire 
s. n. 14 
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with some ohatico of success, were certain mercliants who 
had factories in the seaport towns. They were forei, toners 
indeed, but, as I have pointed out, this could make no 
difterence in India, where most Governments were foreign, 
wliore the Grefit Mogul himself was a foreigner. Aluch 
rhetoric has been spent on the miraciilousness of the 
fortune of the East India Company. It is true that there 
had been no previous example of such a fortune, and that 
for this reason it ^vould not have occiirrod to any one to 
predict such a fortune. But it was nut miraculous in the 
sense of being hard to account for or having no visible 
cause. For the East India Company had really some 
capital to start with. It had a command of money, it had 
tAvo or three fortresses, the command of the sea, and it 
had the advantage of being a cor|Doration, that is, it was 
not liable to be killed in battle or to die of a fever, 
We are not much astonished when an individual rises 
from some private station into empire over a great 
territory, because this has happened often. And yet 
intrinsically it is much more astonishing. Tliat the 
younger son of a poor nobleman in Corsica should control 
the greater part of Europe with despotic power, is in- 
trinsically far more wonderful than that the East India 
Company should conquer India, for Bonaparte began 
without interest, without Mends, without a penny in his 
pocket, and yet he not only gained his empire but lost 
it again in less than twenty years. In like manner the 
rise of Ryder Ali, or of Scindiah, or of Holkai', was more 
wonderful and demanded more of the special favour of 
fortune than the rise of the East India Company. You 
see that I wish you to place this event in a different class 
of events from that in which it is commonly placed. 
It is not the conquest of one state by another. It is 
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not an in which two states are concerned, at 

least directly ; it is not an event belonging to the foreign 
depai'tment. It is an internal revolution in Indian 
society, and is to he compared to one of those sudden 
usurpations or coups iVetat, by which a period of dis- 
turbance within a cornniuniiy is closed. Let us imagine 
for a moment that the mcrehnnts who rose to power 
had not been foreign at all, the nature of tlie event is not 
thereby altered. AVc may su|'>pose that a muaber of 
Parsee merchants in Bomba}g tired of the anareby whicli 
disturbed theii* trade, had subscribed toget!':or to establish 
fortresses and raise trooias, and then lliat they had had the 
good fortune to employ able generals. In that case they 
too might have had their Plassey and their Biixar; they 
too might have extorted from the Great Mogul rho 
Dew'aunee, or financial administration of a province, and 
so laid the foundations of an Empire, which might in time 
liave extended over all India. In that case we should 
have had substantially the same event, but it would have 
appeared clearly in its true light, We should have 
recognised it as having the nature of an internal revolution, 
as being the effect of the natural struggle which every 
community makes to put down the anarchy which is 
tearing it to pieces. 

In such an event as that there would have been nothing 
very miraculous, and yet the rise of the East India 
Company was laucli less miraculous. For the Company 
was closely connected with Europe, and could call in the 
military science and discipline of Europe, which was 
evidently superior to that of India. That same Frenchman 
Dupleix, who laid do^vn so clearly the theory of the 
conquest of India, perceived that the native armies 
could not for a moment stand before European troops, 

14—2 
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but ho perceived also that the native of India was <j[uite 
capable of receiving European discipline and learning to 
fight mtli European efficiency. This then Avas the talis- 
man which the Company possessed, and Avhich enabled it 
not merely to hold its own among the Powers of India but 
to surpass thorn, — not some incommunicable physical or 
moral superiority, as we love to imagine — but a superior 
discipline and military system, which could bo communi- 
cated t0 the natives of India. 

Beyond tiris they had another groat advantage. They 
did not, to be sure, represent the English State, but yet 
their connexion with England was of infinite service to 
them. They had indeed to procure in the main for 
themselves the money and tlie men by which India Avas 
conquered. But as a chartered Company Avhicli had the 
monopoly of English trade in India and China, they Avere 
an object of interest to the English Government and to 
Parliament. It several times happened that the war by 
which they acquired Indian territory wore the appearance 
before the English public of a war between England and 
France, and was therefore heartily supported by the nation. 
This is a fact of fundamental importance, Avhich has not 
often been sufficiently considered. The English conquest 
of India began not in some quarrel betAveen the Company 
and a native Power. It began in an alarming attempt 
made by the French to get control over the Deccan, and so 
among other things to destroy the English settlements at 
Madras and Bombay, by interfering in the question of the 
Hyderabad succession. Our first military step in the East 
was to defend ourselves against the French attack. And 
from that time for nearly seventy years, that is, to the end 
of the war with Napoleon, our wars in India never ceased 
to wear more or less the appearance of defexisive wars 
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against France. The effect of this was that; though they 
were not waged in the name or at the expense of the State, 
yet they seemed to a certain extent national wars, wai's in 
which England w'as deeply concerned. To a considerable 
extent therefore the Company s troops were aided by Ro 3 "al 
troops, and from 17S5, when Lord Cornwallis went out 
as Governor-General, an Englisli statesDiau of mark was 
sent out to preside over the political and military affahs. 
The attacks that were made upon the Comi;auy in 
Parliament, the vote of censure moved against Lord Clive, 
the impeachment brought against Hastings, the successive 
ministerial schemes for regulating the Coai^any^s atfairs, 
one of which in 1783 convulsed the whole political world 
of England, all these interforLmces contributed to laakc 
our Imlian wars seem national wars, and to identify the 
Company with the English nation. In this way the 
Company was practically backed by the credit and renown 
of a first-class European state, though at the same tinio 
that state contributed little to the \;ars b}’ which the 
Company acquired territory. 

The words 'wonderful/ 'strange,* are often ai)plied to 
great historical events, and there is no event to which they 
have been applied more freely than to our conquest of 
India. But an event may be wonderful or strange without 
being necessarily at all difficult to account for. The 
conquest of India is very wonderful in the sense that 
nothing similar to it had ever happened before, and that 
therefore nothing similar could be expected by those who 
for the first century and a half administered the aftairs of 
the Company in India. No doubt Job Chamock, or Josiah 
Child, or Governor Pitt of Madras (grandfather of the 
great Lord Chatham) or perhaps Major Lawrence, never 
dreauicd that we should one day suppress the authority 
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alike of the Peisliwa of the Mahrattas and of the Great 
Mogul himself. But the event was not wonderful in the 
sense that it is difficult to discover adequate causes by 
which it could have been produced. If we begin by 
remarking that authority in India had fallen on the ground 
through the decay of the Mogul Empire, that it lay there 
waiting to be picked up by somebody, and that all over 
India in that period adventurers of one kind or another were 
founding Empires, it is really not surprising that a mer- 
cantile corporation which had money to pay a mercenary 
force, should be able to compete with other adventurers, 
nor yet that it should outstrip all its competitors by 
bringing into the field Enghsh military science and 
generalship, especially when it was backed over and over 
again by the whole power and credit of England and 
directed by English statesmen. 

The sum of what I have urged is that the conquest of 
India is not in the ordinary sense a conquest at all, because 
it was not the act of a state and was not accomplished by 
the army and the money of a state. I have pointed this 
out in order to remove the perplexity which must he 
caused by the statement that England conquered India, 
that is, a population as large as that of Europe and many 
thousand miles off, and yet that England is not a military 
state, though this enormous conquest was achieved by 
England without any exhausting effort and without any 
expense. The explanation of this contradiction is that 
England did not in the strict sense conquer India, buh«that 
certain Englishmen, who hujq^ened to rc^side in India' at 
the time when the Mogul Empire fell, had a fortune like 
that of Hyder Ali or Itunjeet Singh and rose to supreme 
there. 

ifeut yet of course in its practical result the event has 
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proved to be a conquest of India by Euglniid. For now 
that the process is complete and the East India Company 
has been swept away we see that Queen Victoria is 
Empress of India-, and that a Secretary, who is a member 
of the English Cabinet and sits in the English Parliament, 
is responsible for the administration of India, England 
as a state did not make the acquisition, yet it Las iallen 
to England, This is merely an exemplification of the 
general principle, wliich, as I pointed out abu\'4D., has 
governed all tlie settloinuats of Europeans oiitsi»le Eui’ope 
since the time of Columbus. However far they roamed, 
ho’wever strange and wonderful w’as tlieir success, they 
were never able at the outset to shake off (heir Eiu’upoan 
citizenshqn Cortez and PizaiTO trampled midnT rheir 
feet the Governments they found in America. With 
scarcely an effort they made themselves siq^reiiio where^ ei 
they came. But though they could set at nought in 
Mexico the authority of Montezuma, they eoiikl not resist 
or dream of resisting the authority of Charles V. who ^^as 
on the otlier side of the Atlantic. Tiie consequence was 
that whatever coiKjuests they made by their own unassisted 
audacity and effort were confiscated at once and as a 
matter of course by Spain. So with the English in India. 
After 176 o the East India Company held nominally a high 
office in the Empire of the Great Mogul Bat it was 
asserted at once by the English Parliament that, whatever 
territorial acquisitions might he made by the Company 
werenuder the control of Parliament. The Groat Moguls 
name was scarcely meutioued in the discussion, and the 
question seems never to have been raised whether he 
would consent to the administration of his provinces 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa being thus conducted under 
the control of a fmvigti Goveruuient The Ocuupmij' 
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made part of two states at once. It was a Company 
under a Charter from the King of England; it was a 
Dewan under the Great Mogul. But it swept away the 
Great Mogul, as Cortez swept away Montezuma; on the 
other hand it submitted all its boundless ac(.{uisitioiis 
meeMy to the control of England, and at last, when a 
century was completed from the battle of Plassey, it 
suffered itself to be abolished and suiTCudcred India to the 
English Government. 



LECTITEE IT. 


HOW WE GOVERN INDIA, 


I HAVE considered the nature of the relation in which India 
stands to England and have tried to explain how this 
relation could spring up without a miracle. We may 
now advance a step and form some oi)inion on the 
question whether that relation can endure without a 
miracle, as it was created without one, or whether we 
ought to regard the government of India by the English 
as a kind of political tour de furce^ a matter of astonish- 
ment while it lasts, but certain not to last very long. For 
the great diflBculty which the studont has to contend with 
in studying Indian afiairs is the dazzling elfect of events 
so strange, so remote, and on a scale so large, by which he 
is led to think that ordinary causation is not to be ex- 
pected in India, and that in that region all is miraculous. 
The rhetorical tone ordinarily atloptcd in history favours 
this illusion; historians are fond of parading all the strange 
and marvellous features of the Indian Empire, as if it were 
less their business to account for what happens than to 
make it seem more unaccountable tlian before. 

Thus we come to think of our ascendancy in India as 
an exception to all ordinary rules, a standing miracle in 
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politics, only to be explained by the heroic qualities of 
the English race and their natural genius for government. 
So long as we take this view, it is of course impossible 
for us to 'form any opinion concerning the duration of it. 
What was a miracle at the beginning is likely to continue 
so to the end. If ordinary laws are suspended, who shall 
say how long the suspension is likely to last ? Now I have 
tried to look calmly at our Empire in its beginning. I have 
examined the conquest of India, and liave found that it is 
indeed miraculous in the sense of being unlike our experi- 
ence — the revolutions of Asiatic society would naturally 
be unlike those of Europe — but that it is not miraculous 
in the sense of being unaccountable, or even difficult to 
account for. I now inquire whether our government of 
India is miraculous in this sense. 

It must certainly appear so, if we assume that India is 
simply a conquered country and the English its conquerors. 
Who does not know the extreme difficulty of reprossiTig the 
disaffection of a conquered population? Over and over 
again it has been found impossible, even where the 
superiority both in the number and officioncy of troops 
has been decidedly on the side of the conquerors. When 
the Spaniards failed in the Low Countries, they were 
the best soldiers and Spain by far the greatest state in 
Christendom. For the instuict of nationality or of se[>a- 
rate religion more than supplies the place of valour or 
of discipline, being diffused through the whole population 
and not confined to the fighting part of it. Let us compare 
the parallel case of Italy. Italy corresponds in the map (ff 
Europe to India in that of Asia. It is a similar peninsula 
at the south of the Continent with a mighty mountain 
range above it and below this a great river li owing from 
west to east. It is still more similar in the circumstance 
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that for many centuries it was a prey to foreign invaders. 
No long time ago Italy was subject to the ascendancy 
and partly to the actual rule of Austria. Its inhabitants 
were less warlike, its armies much less efficient than 
those of Austria, and Austria was close at hand. And 
yet, though fighting at so much disadvantage, Italy has 
made herself free. In the field she was generally defeated, 
but the feeling of nationality was so strong within and 
attracted so much sympathy without, that she has, had 
her way, and the foreigner has left her to herself. Now 
in every point India is more advantageously situated with 
respect to England than Italy with respect to Austria. 
She has a population about eight times as great as that of 
England ; she is at the other side of the globe ; and then 
England does not profess to be a military state. Yet 
to all appearance she submits to the yoke ; we do not hear 
of rebellions. In conducting the government of India we 
meet with difficulties, but they are chiefly financial and 
economical. The particular difficulty which in Italy was 
too much for Austria we do not encounter ; we do not feel 
the difficulty of repressing the disaffection of a coutpiered 
nationality. Is not this miraculous ? Does it not seem as 
if all ordinary laws were suspended in this case, or as if 
we might assume that there are no bounds either to the 
submissiveness of the Hindu or to the genius for govern- 
ment of the Englisli ? 

What I urged above may partly prepare you for the 
answer which I make to this question. In the question 
it is assumed, first, that India constitutes a nation- 
ality, secondly, that this nationality has been conquered 
by England; now both these assumptions are wholly 
unfounded. 

First the notion that India is a nationality rests 
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upon that vulgar eri’or which political scienco principally 
aims at eradicating. We in Europe, accustomed to see 
the map of Europe divided into countries each of which 
is assigned to a peculiar nationality, of which a special 
language is the badge, fall into a profound miscon- 
ception. We assume that wherever, inside or outside 
of Europe, there is a country which has a name, tliere 
must be a nationality answering to it. At the same time 
we take no pains to conceive clearly or detine precisely 
what we call a nationality. We content ourselves with 
remarking that we in England should be most unwilling 
to be governed by the French, and that the French would 
be sorry to bo governed by the Germans, and from these 
examples we draw the conclusion that the people of India 
must in like manner feel it a deep humiliatioir to bo 
governed by the English. Such notions spring li'oin mere 
idleness and inattention. It does not need proving, it is 
sufficient merely to state, that it is not every population 
which constitutes a nationality. The English and the 
French are not mere populations; they are populations 
united in a very special way and by very special foret.ss. 
Let us think of some of these uniting forces, and then ask 
whether they operate upon the populations of India, 

The first is community of race, or rather the belief in a 
community of race. This, when it appears on a largo scale, 
is identical with community of language. The English are 
those who speak English, the French those who speak 
French. Now do the inhabitants of India speak one 
language ? The answer is, No more, hut rather less, than the 
inhabitants of Europe speak one language ! So much has 
been said by philologers about Sanscrit and its affinities 
with other languages, that it is necessaiy to remark that it 
m an obvious community of language, of which the test 
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is intelligibility, and not some hidden affinity, tJiat acts as a 
uniting force. Tims the Italians regarded the Austrians 
as foreigners because they could not understand German, 
without troubling themselves toconsidcr that German as well 
as Italian is an Indo-European language. There is affinity 
among several of the languages of India, as among those of 
Europe. The Hindi languages may be compared with the 
Eomance languages of Europe, as being descejidants of the 
ancient language, but the mutual affinity of the Bengali, 
the Marathi, the Guzerati does not help to make those 
who speak them one nation. The Hindustani has sprung 
out of the Mussulman conquest, by a mixture of the 
Persian of the invaders with the Hindi languages of the 
natives. But in the South we find a linguistic discrej^ancy 
in India greater than any v’hich exists in Europe, for the 
groat languages of tlie South, Tainil, Teliigu, Canarese, arc 
not Indo-European at all, and they are spoken by popula- 
tions far larger than those Finns and Magyars of Europe 
whose langTiage is not Indo-European. 

This fact is enough by itself to show that the name 
India ought not to bo classed with such names as EngLand or 
France, which correspond to nationalities, but rather with 
such as Europe, marking a group of nationalities which 
have chanced to obtain a common name omng to some 
physical separation. Like Europe it is a mere geograjffiic 
expression, but even so, it has been much less uniformly 
used than the name Europe. Europe at any rate has been 
used in much the same sense since the time of Herodotus, 
but our present use of the word India is not perhaps very 
old. To us indeed it seems natural that the whole country 
which is marked off from Asia by the great barrier of the 
Himalaya and the Suleiman range should have a single 
name. But it has not always seemed so. The Greeks had 
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but a very vague idea of this coinitry. To them for aloiig 
time the word India was for practical purposes what it was 
ctyinidogically, the province of the Indus. When they say 
that Alexander invaded India, they refer to the Punjab. 
At a later time they obtained some information about the 
valley of the Ganges, but little or none about the Deccan. 
Meanwhile in India itself it did not seem so natural as 
it scorns to us to give one name to the whole region. 
For {here is a very marked difference between the north- 
ern and southern parts of it The groat Aryan coni'- 
inunity which spoke Sanscrit and invented Brahminism 
spread itself chiefly from the Punjab along the great valley 
of the Ganges, but not at first far southward. Accordingly 
the name Hixidostan properly belongs to this Northern 
region. In the South or peninsula we find other races and 
non-Aryan languages, though Brahminism has extended 
itself there too. Even tlie Mogul Empire in its best time 
did not much penetrate into this region. 

It appears then that India is not a political name, but 
only a geographical expression like Europe or Africa. It 
does not mark the territory of a nation and a language, but 
the territory of many nations and many languages. Here 
is the fundamental difference between India and such 
countries as Italy, in which the principle of nationality has 
asserted itself. Both India and Italy were divided among 
a number of states, and so were weak in resistance to the 
foreigner. But Italy, though divided by organisation, wa>s 
one % nationality. The same language pervaded it, and 
out of this language had sprung a great literature, which 
was the common possession of the whole peninsula. India, 
as I have pointed out, is no more united by language than 
Europe is. 

But nationality is compounded of several elements, of 
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which a sense of kindred is only one. I'he sense of a 
common interest and the habit of forming a single political 
whole constitute another element. This too has been very 
weak, though perhaps it has not been altogether wanting 
in India. The country might seem almost too large for 
it, but the barrier which separates India from the rest of 
the world is so much more effective tliau any barrier 
between one part of India than another, that in sjjite oi* all 
ethnical and local divisions ssjuiu vagaie conception of India 
as at least a possible whole has existed from a \'ery aiicieut 
time. In the shadowy traditionary history of the times 
before Mahmoud of Ghazni it is vaguely related of this 
king and that king that he was lord of all India; the do- 
minion of some historical princes in the first IdohainmcM'lan 
period, and finrdl;)* the Idogul Itmpire, vr^ro approxiuintely 
universal. But ^Ye must not exaggerate the greatness « 'f 
the Mogul Eiuphv, or i:. agine that it answers in India to 
the Roman Empire in Europe. Observe how short its 
duration was. We cannot put the very coininencoment of 
it earlier than 1524, the date of the capture of Lalioro by 
Baber, that is, in Henry VIIL s roign. When Vascf> da 
Gama landed in India it had not begun to exist, and its 
marked and rapid decline begins in 1707, that is in Queen 
Anne*s reign. Between these dates there is less than two 
centuries. But next observe that the Mogul Empire cannot 
be properly said to have existed from the moment when 
Baber entered India, but only from the moment when the 
Indian dominion of the Moguls became extensive. Now 
at the accession of Akber, which was in 1559 or the year 
after that of Queen Elizabeth, tliis Empire consisted simply 
of the Punjab and tbe country round Delhi and Agra, It 
was not till 1576 that Akber coiirpiered Bengal, and he 
coiniuored Sind and Guzerat between 1591 and 1594, 
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Hiii OTTipiro was now exteiisivc, but if wc consider 1504 
instead of 1524 as the date of the comnienccmciit of 
the Mogul Empire, we reduce its duration to little more 
than a century. 

Next observe that even at this time it by no means 
includes all India, To imagine this is to confuse India 
with Hindostan. Akber’s dominion in 1595 was limited 
by the Nerhudda^ and he had not yet sot foot in the 
Deccan, He was Emperor of Hindostan, but by no means 
of India. In his later ycai’s ho invaded the Deccan, and 
from this time the Mogul pretensions began to extend to 
the Southern half of India, But it cannot he said that 


anything like a conquest of the Deccan was made before 
the great expedition of Aurungzebe in 1GS3. From this 
time we may, if we choose, speak of the Mogul Empire as 
including the Deccan, and therefore as uniting all India 
under one Government, though the subjection of the 
Deccan was chiefly nominal, for the Mahratta Power was 
already rising fast. But thus the duration of the Empire is 
reduced to a mere moment, for the Mogul Empor<»rs 
purchased this extension of their dominion by the ruin ol‘ 
the Empire. "Within twenty-four years decay had become 
visible, and, as I take it, directly in consequence of this 
ambitious expedition. The Empire had always waiitod a- 
sufficient nucleus, and its powers were exhausted by this 
unwise attempt to extend it. 

On the whole then it may be said that India has never 
really been united so as to form one state except under 
the English, And they cannot be said to have accom- 
plished the work until the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Dalliousie thirty years ago, when the Punjab, Oude and 


were incorporated with the EngEsh dominions, 
leading element of nationality is a common 
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religion. This element is certainly not altogether T\"ant- 
iag in India. The Brahminical system does extend over 
the whole of India. Not of course tliat it is the only 
religion of India. There are not less than fifty niilliijns of 
llussulmansj that is, a far greater number than is to he 
found in the Turkish Empire. There is also a small 
number of Sikhs, who profess a religion whieli is a sort tjf 
fusion of Mohammedanism and Brahminism ; there an* 
a few Christians, and in Ceylon and Nepaul there are 
Buddhists. But Brahminism remains the creed of the 
enormous majority, and it has so mueli real \italit 3 ' that 
it lias more than once resisted formidable attacks. One of 
the most powerful of all priisehiiising creeds, Buddhism, 
sprang up in India itseli'; it spread far and wide ; we have 
evidence that it ilourished with vigour in India two 
centuries before Christ, and that it was still doinisliing 
in the seventh century after Christ. Yet it has beou 
conquered by Brahminism, and flourishes now almost in 
every part of Asia more than in the country ■which pro- 
duced it After this victory Brahminism had to resist the 
assault of another povrerful aggressive religion, before 
which Zoroastrianism had already fallen and even Christi- 
anity had in the East had to retreat some steps, SIo- 
hammedanism. Here again it held its own; Mussulman 
Governments overspread India, but they could not convert 
the people. 

Now religion seems to me to be the strongest and most 
important of all the elements which go to constitute 
nationality; and tliis element exists in India. When it 
is said that India is to be compared rather to Europe than 
to France or England, we may remember that Europe, 
considered as Christendom, has had and still has a certain 
unity, which would show itself plainly and quickly enough 
a L. 15 
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if Europe were threatened, as more than once it was 
threatened in the Middle Ages, by a barbarian and heathen 
enemy. It may seem then that in Brahminisrn India lias a 
germ, out of which sooner or later an Indian nationality 
might spring. And perhaps it is so; but yet we are to 
observe that in that case the nationality ought to hawe 
developed itself long since. For the Mussulman invasions, 
which have succeeded each other through so many cen- 
turies, have supplied precisely the pressure which was most 
likely to favour the development of the germ. Why did 
Brahminisrn content itself with holding its own against 
Islam, and not rouse and unite India against the invader ? 
It never did so. Brahminical Powers have risen in India. 
A chieftain named Sivaji arose in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and possessing himself of one or two 
hill-forts in the highlands behind Bombay, founded the 
Mahratta Power. This was a truly Hindu organisation, 
and, as its power increased, it fell more and more under the 
control of tho Brahmin caste. The decline of the Mogul 
Empire favoured its advance, so that in the middle of the 
eighteenth century the ramifications of the Maliratta 
confederacy covered almost the whole of India. It might 
appear that in this confederacy there lay the nucleus of an 
Indian nationality, that Brahminism was now about to do 
for the Hindus what has been done for so many other 
races by their religion. But nothing of the kind happened. 
Brahminism did not pass into patriotism. Perhaps its 
facile comprehensiveness, mating it in reality not a 
religion but only a loose compromise between several 
religions, has enfeebled it as a uniting principle. At any 
rate it appears that in the Mahratta movement there 
never was anything elevated or patriotic, but that it con- 
tinued from first to last to be an organisation of plunder. 
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Thero is tlien no iDtlian nationality; thoiigli tlioro are 
some germs out of which we can conceive an lutlian 
nationality develoijiiig itself. It is this fact, and not son^o 
enormous superiority on the part of the English race, that 
makes our Empire in India ijossible. If tlicro could arist; 
in India a iiatiuiiality-movement similar to that which we 
\ritnessed in Italy, the English Power could not even make 
the resistance that was made in Italy by Austria, but must 
succumb at ouec. For what means can EnglauJ^ have, 
wliich is not even a military state, of resisting the rd'h/hirm 
of two hundred and millions of subjects ? f)o yrm 
say, as we conquered them before, we could conquer them 
again? But I explained that we did nut conquer them. 
I showed you that of the army wliieli w.ai oiir Aict<#ries 
four-fifths consisted of native troops. That Ave v:ere able 
to hire these native troop.s for service in India, was duo 
the fact that tlie feeling of nationality had no existence 
there. Noav if the feeling of a common nationality began tr» 
exist there only feebly, if, without inspiring any active desire 
to drive out the foreigner, it only created a notion that it 
was shameful to assist him in maintaining his dominion, 
from that day almost our Empire would cease to exist. 
For of the army by which it is garrisoned two^thirds 
consist of native soldiers. Imagine what an easy task the 
Italian patriots would have had before them, if the 
Austrian Government which the}’’ desired to expel had 
depended not upon Austrian but upon Italian soldiers! 
Let us suppose — not even that the native army mutinied 
— but simply that a native army could not any longer be 
levied. In a moment the impossibility of holding India 
would become manifest to us. For it is a condition of our 
Indian Empire that it should be held Arithout any gi’eat 
effort. As it Avas acquii'ed Avithout much effort on the 

15—2 
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part of the English state, it must he retained in the 
same way. We are not prepai’ed to bury millions upon 
millions or army upon army in defending our acquisition. 
The moment India began really to show herself what 
we so idly imagine her to be, a conquered nation, that 
moment we should recognise perforce the impossibility of 
retaining her. 

And thus the mystic halo of marvel and miracle which 
has gathered round this Empire disappears before a fixed 
scratiny. It disappears when we perceive that, though we 
are foreign rulers in India, we are not conquerora resting 
on superior force, when we recognize that it is a mere 
European prejudice to assume that since we do not rule hj 
the will of the people of India, we must needs rule against 
their will. The love of independence presupposes political 
consciousness. Where this is wanting, a foreign Goveni- 
ment will be regarded passively, and such a Government 
may continue for a long time and prosper without exerting 
any extraordinary skill. Such a passive feeling towards 
Government becomes inveterate in a country that has 
been frequently conquered. Governments most oppressive 
have often continued for centuries, and that though they 
had no means of resisting rebellion if it should arise, simply 
because it did not enter into the habits of the people 
to rebel, because they were accustomed to obedience. 
Eead the history of the Russian Czars in the sixteenth 
century. Why did a great population submit to the furious 
caprices of Ivan the Terrible ? The answer is plain. They 
had been trampled under foot for two centuries by the 
Tartars, and during that period they had acquired the 
habit of passive submissioir. 
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popular institutions, there ejsists scarcely a trace in the 
whole extent of Indian history or tradition* The Italians 
had the Roman Republic behind them, and it was by 
reading Livy to the people that Rienzi roused them to 
rebellion. No Indian demagogue could find anything 
similar to read to the people. And for seven hundred 
years when the English arrived, they had been governed 
not only by despots but by foreign despots. It would bo 
marvellous indeed if in such a country the feeling' could 
have sprung up that Government exists for and depends on 
the people, if a habit of criticising Government, of medita- 
ting its overthrow, or of organising opposition against 
it, could have sprung up. Nations have, as it were, very 
stiff joints. They do not easily learn a new kind of move- 
ment; they do what their fathers did, even when they 
fancy themselves most onginal. It has been pointed out 
that even the French Revolution strangely resembled some 
earlier chapters in the history of France. Certainly the 
Italian nationality-movement resembles earlier Italian 
movements that go back beyond the age of Dante. Now 
by this rule we should expect to find the Indian popula- 
tion silently submitting to whatever Government had the 
possession of power, even though it were foreign, as our 
Government is, and even though it were savagely op- 
pressive, which we think our Government is not. 

Our Government of India would be a miracle on two 
conditions. Fii’st, if the Hindus had been accustomed to 
be ruled only by their own countrymen, and were familiar 
with the idea of resisting authority. This is not the case 
of the Hindus, and accordingly they submit, as through- 
out history vast populations have been in the habit of 
submitting to Governments which they could easily over- 
throw, as the Chinese at the present day submit to a 
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Tfurtar domination, as the Hindus themselves submitted 
to the Mogul domination before the English came. Indeed 
this example of the Moguls is well adapted to show 
that our ascendancy over the Hindus is no proof of any 
supernatural statesmanship in us. For one cannot road 
the Mogul history without being struck with the very 
same fact which surprises us in the history of the Englisli 
rule, viz., that the Moguls too conquered almost without 
apparent means. Baber, the founder of the Empire, did 
not come with a mighty nation at his hack, or loaning on 
the organisation of some powerful state. Ho had inherited 
a small Tartar kingdom in Central Asia, but he had lost 
tliis by an invasion of Osbegs. He wandered for a while 
as a homeless adventurer, and then got possession of 
another small kingdom in Alghanistan. Nothing could 
be slighter than this first germ of empire. This Tartar 
adventurer ruling Afghans in Oabul founded an Empiro 
which in about seventy years extended over half India, and 
in a himdred years more extended nominally at least over 
the whole. I do not say that the Mogul Empire was over 
comparable for gi-eatness or solidity to that which we have 
established, but like our own, even more than our own, it 
seems built up without hands. The Company had at least 
English money, English military science, and the immor- 
tality of a corporation. Baber and his successors had none 
of these resources. It is difficult to discover any causes 
which favoured the growth of their Empire, All wo can 
say is that Central Asia swarmed with a wandering popu- 
lation much inclined to the vocation of mercenary soldiers, 
which passed very readily for pay and plunder into the 
service of the ruler of Cabul, 

Sa^dly our rule would be wonderful if the two 
hundred million Hindus had the habit of thinking all 
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together, like a single nation. If not, there is nothing 
wonderful in it. A mere mass of individuals, unconnected 
with each otlier by any common feelings or interests, is 
easily subjected, because they may be induced to act 
against each other. Now I have pointed out how weak 
and insufficient are the bonds which unite the Hindus. If 
you wish to see how this want of internal union has 
operated in hxvour of our rule, you have only to read the 
liistory of the great Mutiny. It may have occiuTedsto you 
when I said that a mutiny or even less than a mutiny on 
the part of our native troops would he instantly fatal to our 
Empire, that just such a mutiny actually haiipened in 1857, 
and yet that our Empire still flourishes. But you are to 
observe that I spoke of a mutiny caused by a nationality- 
movement spreading among the people and at last gaining 
the army. The mutiny of 1867 was not of this kind. It 
began in the army and was regarded passively by the 
people ; it was provoked by definite military grievances, 
and not by any disaffection caused by the feeling of 
nationality against our Government as foreign. But now 
let us ask ; in what way was this mutiny, when once it had 
broken out, put down? I am afraid the only opinion 
that has ever obtained in England has been that it was 
crushed by the prodigious heroism of the English and 
their infinite superiority to the Hindus. Let me read 
you the account which Col. Ohesney gives of the matter 
in his ‘ Indian Polity.' After remarking that an intensely 
strong esprit de corps had sprung up in the Bengal Army 
—for observe that the Bombay and Madras armies were very 
slightly concerned in the mutiny — an esprit de corps which 
was purely military and actually opposed to the feeling of 
nationality, since it welded together the Hindu and the 
Mussulman elements, (so that Col, Ohesney remarks: ‘In 
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ill-discipline, bitterness of feeling against their mastex's, and 
confidence in their power to overthrow them, there was 
nothing to choose between Hindu or Mussulman ’) he goes 
on to point out by what counter-movement this movement 
was met. ‘Fortunately the so-called Bengal Presidency 
was not garrisoned wholly by the regular army. Four 
battalions of Goorkhas, inhabitants of the Nepalese Hima- 
laya, who had been kept aloof from the rest of the army, 
and had not imbibed the class-feeling which animated that 
body, with one exception stood loyal ; the conspicuous 
gallantry and devotedness to the British cause displayed 
by one of these regiments especially won the admiration of 
their English comrades. Two extra-regiments of the Hue, 
which had been recruited from the Punjab and its neigh- 
bourhood, also stood firm. But the groat help came from 
the Punjab Irregular Force, as it was tenned, a force 
however which was organised on quite as methodical and 
regular a footing, was quite as well-drilled and vastly 
better disciplined, than the regular army. This force 
consisted of six regiments of infantry and five of cavalry, 
to which may be added four regiments of Sikh local 
infantry, usually stationed in the Punjab. These troops 
were directly under the orders of the Government of that 
province, and not subject to that centralised system of 
administration which had a share in undermining the 
discipline of the regular army. It was with these troops 
and the handful of Europeans quartered in the upper part 
of India that the rebellion was first met. Meanwhile the 
sympathies of the people of the Punjab were enlisted on 
behalf of their rulers. A lately conquered people, whose 
accustomed occupation had been superseded by the dis- 
bandment of their army, they entertained no good will to 
the Hindustani garrisons which occupied their country, and 
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welcomed with alacrity the appeal to arms made them to 
join ir» the overthrow of their hereditary enemies. Any 
niim1)er of men that conld he required was forthcoming, 
and the levies thus raised were pushed down to the seat of 
w^ar as fast as they could be equipped and drilled. And 
on the reorganisation of the Beng’al army these Punjab 
levies have formed a large component part of it.^ 

You see, the muti ny was in a great measure put down by 
turning the races of India against each other. So long as 
this can be done, and so long as the population have not 
formed the habit of criticising their Government, whatever 
it be, and of rebelling against it, the government of India 
from England is possible, and there is nothing miraculous 
a1.x)ut it. But, as I said, if this state of things should alter, 
if by any process the population should be welded into a 
single nationality, if our relation to it should come to 
resemble even distantly the relation of Austria to Italy, 
then I do not say we ought to begin to fear for our 
dominion, I say we ought to cease at once to hope for it. 
I do not imagine that the danger we have to apprehend is 
that of a popular insurrection. In some of the alarmist 
literature, for instance, in Mr Elliot's hook entitled, * Con- 
cerning John's Indian Affairs', I find harrowing pictures of 
the misery of the poor ryot, and then the conclusion drawn 
as a matter of course that this misery must lead to an ex- 
plosion of despair, by which we shall be expelled. Whether 
the descriptions are true this is not the place to inquire ; 
but granting the truth of them for argument's sake I do 
not find in history that revolutions are caused in this way. 
1 find great populations cowering in abject misery for 
centuries together, but they do not rise in rebellion; 
no, if they cannot live they die, and if they can only just 
live, then they just live, their sensibilities dulled and their 
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very wislies cmsbed out by wont. A population that 
rebels is a population that is looking up, that has begun to 
hope and to feel its strength. But if such a rising took 
place, it would be put down by the native soldiery 
so long as they have not learned to feel themselves 
brothers to the Hindu and foreigners to the English- 
man that commands them. But on tho other hand if this 
feeling ever does spring up, if India docs begin to breathe 
as a single national whole—and our omx rule is perhaps 
doing more than ever was done by former Governments to 
make this possible— then no such explosion of despair, even 
if there were cause for it, would be needed. For in that 
case the feeling would soon gain the native aimy, and on 
the native army ultimately we depend. We could subduo 
the mutiny of 1857, formidable as it was, because it spread 
through only a part of the army, because the people dirl 
not actively sympathise with it, and because it was possible 
to find native Indian races who would fight on our side. 
But the moment a mutiny is but threatened, which shall be 
no mere mutiny, but the expression of a universal feeling of 
nationality, at that moment all hope is at an end, as all 
desire ought to be at an end, of preserving our EmiDire. For 
we are not really conquerors of India, and we cannot nilo 
her as conqueror’s; if we undertook to do so, it is not 
necessary to inquire whether we could succeed, for we 
should assuredly be ruined financially by the more 
attempt. 



LECTUEE V. 

MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

In tho last two lectures I was engaged in showing that the 
conquest of India and the government of it by the English 
have in a certain sense nothing wonderful about them. 
We may fairly be proud of many pai’ticular deeds done by 
our countr^unen in India and of many men who in India 
have shown a rare energy and talent for government^ but it 
is a mistake to suppose that the Ernphe itself is a standing 
proof of some vast superiority in the English race over the 
races of India. Without assuming any such vast superiority 
we are able to assign causesi, which are sufficient to account 
alike for the growth and for the continuance of that 
Empire. It is not then wonderftih if by wonderful be 
meant simply miraculous or difficult to account for by 
ordinary causation. 

Nevertheless there is a sense in which it is not only 
wonderful, but far more wonderful than is commonly under- 
stood, It is wonderful rather in its consequences than in 
its causes. In other words, it is great in the peculiarly 
historical sense, for the pi'egnancy of events, as we re* 
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mai'ked, is what gives them historical rank. By afjplyiug 
this test we raised the rank of several events in English 
history, especially the American Eevolution, which for 
want of dramatic or romantic interest are too little studied. 
Let us now remark that the Indian Empire, however it 
may seem less marvellous on close examination than at 
first sight, will he found to gain in historic intere.st, as 
much as it loses in romantic. 

A yast Oriental Empire is not necessarily at all an 
interesting or a particularly important thing. There 
have been many such Empires in Asia, which historically 
are less important than a single Greek or Tuscan city-' 
republic. That they have been of wide extent, or even of 
long duration, does not make them interesting. Generally 
when we examine them we find that they are of a low 
organisation, and that under their weight the individual 
is crushed, so that he enjoys no happiness, makes no 
progress, and produces nothing memorable. And perhaps 
when first we turn our thoughts towards our Indian 
Empire, we may receive the impression that it is not 
intrinsically more interesting than the average of such 
overgrown Asiatic despotisms. We trust indeed tliat, 
thanks to the control of English public opinion, it may 
stand at a higher level of intelUgence, morality, and philan- 
thropy than the Mogul Empire which it has succeeded. 
But at best we think of it as a good specimen of a bad poli- 
tical system. We are not disposed to he proud of the suc- 
cession of the Great Mogul. W e doubt whether with all the 
merits of our administration the subjects of it are happy. 
We may even doubt whether our rule is preparing them for a 
happier condition, whether it may not be sinking them 
low$r in misery, and we have our misgivings that perhaps 
a genuine Asiatic Government, and still more a national 
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Government springing up out of tlie Hindoo population 
itself, might in the long rim be more beneficial because 
more congenial, though perhaps less civilised, than such a 
foreign unsympathetic government as our own. 

But let us consider that it is not quite every Empire 
which is tlius uninteresting. The Roman Empire fur 
example is not so. I may say this now without fear, 
because our views of history have grown considerably less 
exclusive of late years. There was a time no doubt» when 
even the Roman Empire, because it was despotic and in 
some periods unhappy and half-barbarous, was thought 
uninteresting. A generation ago it was the reigning 
opinion that there is nothing good in politics but liberty, 
and that accordingly in history all those periods are to be 
passed over and, as it were, cancelled, in which liberty is 
not to be found. Along with this opinion there prevailed 
a habit of reading history, as we read poetry, only for an 
exalted kind of pleasure, and this habit led us, whenever 
we came to a period in which there was nothing glorious or 
admirable, to shut the book. In those clays no doubt the 
Roman Empire too was condemned. The Roman Republic 
was held in honour for its freedom; the earlier Roman 
Empire was studied for the traces of freedom still 
discernible in it. But we used to shut the book at the end 
of the second century, as if all that followed for some ten 
centuries were decay and ruin; and we did not take up the 
story again with any satisfaction until the traces of liberty 
began to reappear in England and in the Italian republics. 
I suppose I may say that this way of regarding history is 
now obsolete. We do not now read it simply for pleasure, 
but in order that we may discover the laws of political 
growth and change, and therefore we hardly stop to inquire 
whether the period before us is glorious or dismal It is 
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enough if it is inistructive and tcaJies lessons not to bo 
learned from other periods. We have also learnt that there 
are many other good things in politics besides liberty ; ftn* 
instance there is nationality, there is civilisation. Now 
it often happens that a Government which allows no 
liberty is nevertheless most valxiable and most favour- 
able to progress towards those other goals. Hence tlie 
Koman Empire — not only in its beginningwS but in its 
later developments up to the thirteenth century — is now 
regarded, in spite of all the barbarism, all tlie suptu-stition, 
and all the misery, as one of the most interesting ol‘ 
all historical phenomena. For it is perceived that this 
Empire is by no means without internal progress, without 
creative ideas, or without memorable results. We discern in 
it the embryo of that which is greatest and most wonder- 
ful, namely, the modern brotherhood or loose federation of 
civilised nations. And therefore, though it Avas a groat 
Empire and though it was despotically governed, it is 
studied with infinite curiosity and attention. 

This difference between the Roman Empire and other 
Empires founded on conquest, arises from the superiority in 
civilisation of the conquerors to the conquered. A great 
conquering race is not usually advanced in civilisation. 
The typical conqueror is some Cyrus or Zinghis Khan, that 
is, the chieftain of a hardy tribe, which has been steeled by 
poverty and is tempted by plunder. Before such an assailant 
the advanced civilisation is apt to go down, so that in history 
we see civilisation often conquered, sometimes holding its 
ground, but not very often making great conquests, until 
n recent times the progress of invention strengthened 
:t by giving it new weapons. The great conquering 
Jiigtory . has been one of the least progre^ive, 
^ ’Tnreonmns. It was from this race mainly, from 
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the hive of tribesmen, who in CenLral Asia famished 
mercenary armies to all the ambitious kings of Asia, 
that Baber and Akber drew the force with which they 
conquered India. Such is the ordinary lule, but when an 
exceptional case does occur, wlien high civilisation is 
spread by conquest over populations less advanced, the 
Empire thus formed has a very peculiar interest. Of 
such a nature for instance was the conquest of the 
East by Alexander the Great, because the Macedonians 
through their close relationship with tlie Greeks brought 
all Hellenism in their train. Accordingly, though the 
kingdoms of the Diadochi were in themselves but 
military despotisms of a low typo, yet the strangest and 
most memorable effects were produced by the fusion of 
Greek with Oriental thought. Still more remnrlcable, be- 
cause it lasted much longer and because it is much better 
Icnown, was the effect produced upon tlie nations of Europe 
by the Roman Empire, In fiict this groat phenomenon 
stands out in the very centre of human history, and may be 
called the foundation of the present civilisatkm of mnukind. 

Kow it will make all the difibrence if the English 
conquest of India is to be classed along with the Greek 
conquest of the East and the Roman conquest of Gaul 
and Spain and not along with those of the Great Turk 
and the Great Slogul. If it belongs to the latter class, we 
shall not be misled by any mere splendour or magnitude, 
bub shall pronounce it to be a phenomenon of secondary 
interest, belonging to the history of barbarism rather than 
to that of civilisation. But if it belongs to the former, 
we shall be prepared to place it among the transcendent 
events of the world, those events which rise as high above 
the average of civilised history as an ordinary Oriental 
conquest falls below it. 
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There need be no question about the general tact that 
the ruling race in British India has a higlior and more 
vigorous civilisation th^in the native races. We nia_y sa-y 
this without taking too much to ourselves. The Englisli, 
as such, are perhaps not a race of Hellenic iutcjlligeiice 
or genius, but the civilisation they inherit is not simply 
their own. It is European civilisation, the product of t he 
united labour of the European races hcJd together and 
animated by the spirit of the ancient world. What do we 
see on the other side? What estimate shall we form of 
the native civilisation of India ? 

As I have said so often, India is not one country, and 
therefore it has not one civilisation. It has not evtoi so 
much unity as it seems to have, for Brahminisin by it,s 
peculiar trick of absorption and assimilation has brought 
together under one name forms of civilisation which arc 
really diverse. If we look below the surface, we find two 
distinct layers of population, a fair-skinned and a dark- 
skinned race. The two layers are visible almost every- 
where; the dark layer preponderates in the South; it is 
outnumbered but clearly visible in Bengal; it is evanescent 
perhaps higher up the Ganges ; but that the two races did 
really blend almost all over India appears from the fact 
that no language is now spoken which is a mere corruption 
or dialect of Sanscrit, as French and Italian are dialects ol' 
Latin., Every Hindi language, even when its vocabiilaiy is 
most exclusively Sanscrit, has inflexions and forms which are 
non-Aryanh Now in estimating the civilisation of India 
we must begin by taking account of this fundamental dis- 
tinction of race. The dark-skinned race is in many 
parts not civilised, and ought to be classed as barbarous. 
Mr B. H. Hodgson says, *ln every extensive jungly or hilly 
tract throughout the vast continent of India there exist 
^ Stated on tlie antliority of Professor Cowell. 
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liaiidreds of tiioariaiids of liuBian beings in a state not 
materially different from tliat of tbe Germans as described 
by Tacitus*, 

We are to distinguish again between the Hindu races 
proper and the great Mussulman immigration. Th^ro 
are not less tliaii fifty millions of Mussulmans in India, 
and of these a largo proportion consists of Afghans or 
Patbaiis, Arabs, Persians, and Turcomans or Tartars who 
have at diiferent times entered India either with, or in 
Oidur to join, the armies of the Mussulman conquerors. 
Here -wc may expect to rind, as eveiywiiere in the Miissiil- 
nmn world, a sort of semheivilisation, certain strong viiiues 
but of a priniitivo kind, in short an cipiipinont of ideas 
and views not snfdcieni fur the ixiouern forms of soeiolj^ 

Then tinally wo coiuc to the charaeterisuealh' Indian 
pt)pulation, the Aryan race which descemled iVoin the 
i‘uiijab "with the. hhmscnl hmguage on its lips, which 
sju'cad itself mainly along the valky of the Gango.^?, but 
succeeded in spreading its peculiar tlieooralic system over 
the \vlir)lo of India. Perhaps no race has slnnvn a greater 
aptitude for civilisation. Even its barbarism, as reflected 
in the Vodic literature, is humane and intelligent. And 
after its settlement in India it advanced norriially along 
tlie ]>ath of civilisation. Its customs grew into law^s, 
and were consolidated in codes. It imagined the division 
of labour. It created poetry and i)hilosophy and the 
bt‘gimiings of science. Out of its bosom sprang a mighty 
religious reform called Buddhism, which remains to this 
clay one of the leading religious systems of the world. So 
far then it resembled those gifted races which created our 
own civilisation. 

But the Aryan race did not make so much progress in 
India as in Europe. As it showed in India an extreme 

s. h, 10 
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incapacity for AViiting histoiy, so that no record of it 
remains except where it came in contact with Greek or 
Mussulman invaders, we can only conjecture the causes 
that may have retarded its progress. But the great 
religious reform after some centuries of success for sonic 
reason or other failed; Buddhism was expelled. The 
tyranny of the priestly caste was firmly established. No 
great and solid political system gi'ew up ; there was little 
city-civilisation. And then came the scourge of {‘ureign 
conquest. 

Subjection for a long time to a foreign yoke is one of 
the most potent causes of national deterioration. And tlio 
few facts we know about the ancient liintlus confirm what 
we should conjecture about the moral ufTects produced 
upon them by their misfortunesh Wc have in tlie Greek 
wiiter Arrian a description of the Indian cliaractm; vvliirh 
we read with surprise. He says, 'they arc remarkalily 
brave, superior in war to all Asiatics; they are romarkabk^ 
for simplicity and integrity; so reasonable as never to 
have recourse to a law-suit and so honest as iioithor to 
require locks to their doors nor writings to bind their 
agreements. No Indian was ever known to tell an un- 
truth/ This description has no doubt an air of oxnggeration 
about it, but, as Elphinstone remarks, it sho\vs that an 
extraordinary change has passed over the Hindu character 
since it was written. Exaggeration consists in exhibiting 
the real features larger than they ought to bo. But this 
description exhibits on an unnatural scale precisely the 
features that are wanting in the modern Hindu character. 
Modern travellers therefore are found to exaggerate the 
very opposite features. They accuse the Hindu of want 

^ Sco this Buhjeot treated at much greater length by Professor Max- 
Mtiller in his recently published volume, * What caa India teach us ;» 
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of veracity, want of valour, and extreme litigioiisness. 
But the change is precisely such as might naturally 
be produced by a long period of submission to the 
foreigner. 

On the whole then we find in India throe stages of 
civilisation, first that of the hill-tribes, which is barbarism, 
then that which is perhaps sufficiently described as the 
Mussulman stage, and thii’dly the arrested and half- 
crushed civilisation of a gifted race, but a race which has 
from the beginning been in a remaihable manner isolated 
from the ruling and tM'ogTossive ci\ilisation of the world. 
Whatever this race achieved it achieved a lung time ago. 
Its great epic poems, which some would compare to the 
greatest poems of the West, are ancient, Lhough perhaps 
much loss ancient than has been lhuiir»iit,so too its systems 
ol’ pliilosopliy, its scientific graininar. The country has 
achieved nothing in modern times. It may bo compared 
to Europe, as Europe would have boon if after the irruption 
of barbarians and the fall of ancient civilisation it harl 
witnessed no revival, and had not been able to protect 
itself against tlie Tartar invasions of the tentli and 
thirteenth ceutnrios. Let us suppose Europe to have 
vegetated up to the present time in the condition in 
which the tenth century saw it, exposed to periodical 
invasions from Asia, ‘wanting in strongly marked nations 
and vigorous states, its languages mere vernaculoi’s not 
used for the purposes of literature, all its wisdom enshrined 
in a dead language and doled out to the people by an 
imperious priesthood, all its wisdom too many centuries 
old, sacred texts of Aristotle, the Vulgate, and the Fathers, 
to which nothing could he added but in the way of 
commentary. Such seems to be the condition of the 
Aryans of India, a condition which has no resemblance 

16—2 
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whatever to barbarism, but resembles strikiiigiy the 
medieval phase of the civilisation of the West. 

The dominion of Romo over the western races was the 
empire of civilisation over barbarism. Among Gauls and 
Iberians Rome stood as a beacon-light; they acknow- 
ledged its brightness, and felt gi’atofiil for the illuininaiiou 
they received from it The doniiniou of Ei igland in Iin lia is 
rather the empire of the modern world over the medieval. 
The light wo bring is not loss real, but it is inobably loss 
attractive and received with less gratitude. It is not a 
glorious light shining in darkness, but a somewhat cold day- 
light introduced into the midst of a warm gorgeous twiligldu 

Many travellers have said that tho learned Hindu, 
even when he acknowledges our power and ma]<(‘S uso of 
our railways, is so Jar from r«‘garding us with revercjiee 
that he very sincerely despises us. This is only nat.ural. 
We arc not clov(‘ror than the Hindu; our minds are not 
richer or larger than his. We cannot astoui^sh him, as 
we astonish the barbarian, by putting before him ideas lliti.t 
he never drea<me(l of. Ho can match from his jjoeiry 
our suhliinest thoughts; even our science pcrliaps lias 
few conceptions that are altogetlier novel to him. Gur 
boast is nut that we have more ideas or more brilliant 
ideas, but that our ideas are better tested and soundrfr. 
The greatness of modern, as compared with medieval or 
ancient, civilisation is that it possesses a larger stock of 
demonstrated truth, and therefore infinitely more of prac- 
tical power. But the poetical or mystic philosopher is by 
no moans disposed to regard demonstrated trniJi with 
reverence; he is rather apt to call it shallow, and to sneer 
at its practical triumphs, while he revels for his part in 
reverie and the luxury of unbounded speculation. 

We in Europe however are pretty well agreed that tho 
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treasure of truth which forms the nucleus of the civilisation 
of the West is incomparably more sterling not only than 
the Brahmiuic mysticism with which it lias to contoiicb 
but even than that lioman enlightenment which the old 
Empire transmitted to the nations of Europe. And there- 
fore we shall hold that the spectacle now presented by 
India of a superior civilisation introduced by a concjiiering 
race is equal in interest and importance to tliat which tlit* 
Homan Empire presented. Moreover the cxperiinc^it is 
ti'iecl on a scale equally lajge. Tliis Empire is usually judge J 
by its immediah^ effect on the welfare of the inlitiLitants. 
It has removed evils of long standihg, snys one; it has 
introduced new evils, says another. Tins wLrde eontro- 
vijvsy puts on one side the most characteri.stic work oi our 
Empire, which is the introductmn in the midst ci’ Brahrniii- 
ism of European views of the Universe. Ko rAporuaont 
equally intcrostiiig is now being tried on the surface of the 
globe. And when consider liow sehlom it is put in the 
power of a nation to accomplish a task so memorable, W'O 
shall learn to take an eager interest in tlie ]u*i»gress of the 
exi^erimeiit, and to check the despondency which might 
lead us to aslc what prolit accrues to ourselves from all 
this labour that 'sve liave uudortalven under the sun. 

And now let us take note of a great advantage which 
we enjoy in working at this task. It coinc-s to^lig^'.t when we 
compare our Empire with the Roman. Erane was placed 
in the midst of its Empire, was subject to an overwhelming 
reaction bum it, ajid wns exposed to all the dangers wlxioli 
threatened it. England on the otlicr liand is singularly 
disengaged from this enormous Empire whiclx it governs, 
and feels but a sligiit reaction from it. 

Every historical student knows that it was the incubus 
of the Empire which destroyed liberty at Rome, Those 
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old civic institutions, which had nursed Roman greatness 
and to which Rome owed all the civilisation which slie 
was to transmit to the countries of the West, had to be 
given up as a condition of transmitting it. She had to 
adopt an organisation of, compai'atively, a low typo. Her 
civilisation, when she transmitted it, wa.s already in decay. 
In a great part of the Empire her very language was 
worsted in the competition by the fjreolc, so iliat the 
Emjjeror M. Aurelius himself writes IiLs Meditations in 
Greek. The Roman religion instead of making converts 
fell into neglect, and in the end gave way to a religion 
which had sprung up in a distant province of the 
Empire. There came a time when almost all that was 
Roman in thought and feeling seenusl to be df?a.d in tlu^ 
Empire of Rome, when its Emperors were like OricaitaJ 
kings and wore the diadem. We know now tliat this was 
not so, and that Roman intluence, the Roman tnidition 
continued to sway the European mind I'or maiiy centuries. 
But thiiS sway was exerted seo'ctly, thr(.>ngli law and 
through Catholicism, at a later time through t.he Renais- 
sance in literature and art. Think how dilferent would 
have been the course of modern European history if 
the mother-city of its civilisation, instead of being in 
the midst of the nations it educated, instead of suflc'ving 
in their discords and convulsions, instead of receiving as 
much barbarism from them as it gave civilisation to them, 
had stood outside, enjojing an independfu»t prosperity, 
developing its o\ra civilisation further with an unabated 
vigour of youth all the while that it guided the subject 
nations. 

The Roman Empire is in this respect a somewhat 
extreme case, because the conquering Power was so re- 
markably small compared to the empire it attaclied to 
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itself. The light radiated not from a country but from a 
city, which was not so much a shining disk as a point of 
intense light The Eoman Eepublic had institutions 
which were essentially cine, and which began to break 
down as soon as they were extended even to the whole 
of Italy. But even where the conquering Power has a 
much broader basis, it is commonly altogether transformed 
by the effort of conquest. The wai’s by which the conquest 
is made, and then the establishments necessary to maintain 
the conquest, call for a new system of government and 
finance. Of all the unparalleled features which the 
English Emioire in India presents, not one is so unique as 
the slightness of the machinery by which it is united to 
England and the slightness of its reaction upon England. 
How this peculiarity has been caused I have already 
explained. I have shown that our acquisition of India was 
made by a process so peculiar that it cost us nothing. 
Had England as a state undertaken to subvert the Empire 
of the Great Mogul, she would have destro\^ed her own 
constitution in the process, no less than Eome did by the 
conquest of Europe, For she would evidently ho.ve been 
compelled to convert herself into a military state of the 
most absolute type. But as England has merely inherited 
the throne which was founded in India by certain Euglish- 
men who rose to the head of affairs in time of anarchy, she 
has been but very slightly disturbed in her domestic 
affaii'S by this acquisition. It has modified no drjubt, as 1 
have said, her foreign policy in a great degree, but it has 
produced no change in the internal character of the 
English state. In this respect India has produced as 
little effect upon England as those Continental States 
which have been in modern times connected with England 
in what is called a personal union, Hannover under the 
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Georges, or Holland under William III, Tlie coiisequeuee 
is that in this instance the operation of the liiglior civilisa- 
tion on the lower is likely to be far mor(3 energetic and 
continuous than in those ancient examples of tlic Roman 
Empire or the Greek Empire in the East, In those cases 
the lower civilisation killed the higher in tlie same moment 
that the higher raised the lower towai'ds its own level. 
Hellenism covered the East, but the giHiatness of Gri*oce 
came^to an end. All nations crowd(jd into (ho li<anau 
citizenship; hut what became of the original lb an; ms 
themselves ? England on the other haiid is not wen le mod 
at all by the virtue that goes out Irom her, ^he triLvs to 
raise India out of the uiodieval into the. linxlem phase, 
and in the task she moots with difficulti<‘S and iwnn incurs 
dangers, but she incurs no risk whatever ot being (li-nwn 
down by India towards the lower level, or oven of being 
checked for a moment in her natural dovohvpmont. 

This has been the result; but for a long time it was 
uncertain that the result would be such. In the history 
of British India there are two most intcrosl ing chapters — 
I should say that in the whole histoiy of the world tln^ro 
are no chapters more instructive — in whicli wo Icfarn, 
first how a mischievous reaction froin India upon England 
was prevented, secondly how European civilisation was 
after mucli delay and hesitation resolutely bronglit Iri 
bear upon India. The first chapter cn\bvacos clironohgicnlly 
the first half of George III/s reign, that stonny period of 
transition in English history when at the same time America 
was lost and India won. It covers the two great ea.veers of 
Clive and Hastings, and the end of the struggle is mfU'lvCHl 
by the reign of Lord Cornwallis, which begjia in 1785. 
The second chapter embraces about the first forty years 
of the present century, and the crowning point of this 
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development is the Governor-Generalship of Lord William 
Bentiock. For in the Indian Empire Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord W, Bentinck have been the two great legislators 
after Hastings, as Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings and Lord 
Dalhoiisie liave been, after Clive, the great conquerors, 
and when we consider, as we are doing now, the progi’ess 
of civilisation in the Empire, the gTeat legislators naturally 
<leniand our attojition most. 

First then lot us consider the reaction which at the 
beginning India tlireatened to have upon England, and 
how this danger was averted. The litemtiire of the 
.seventies and the eighties of the eighteenth century is 
full of that alarm whicli found its strongest expression in 
the speeclies of Burke against Warren Hastings. England 
had talcen a sudden plunge into the unkuowm abyss of 
HinJii pi^litios. Engiishrnen were becoming finance 
ministers or commanders of mercenary troops to Mussul- 
man Nawabs, and were brmging bade to England the 
plmidcT of the Mogul Empire, acquired no one know how. 
There were two dangei's here, first lest the English 
character should be corrupted, for those who take the 
most favourable yiew of the Hindu character would admit 
that Hindu politics in the last century were unspeakably 
corrupt, secondly, lest the w-ealthy adventurers, returning 
to England and entoiing into Englisli political lifu wfitli 
ideas formed in Asia, should upset the balance of the 
cojistitution. This was jmrtieularly to be feared under 
the old electoral system, which allowed so many seats in 
Parliament to be put up to sale. Moreover in an age wdien 
Government derived its chief power from patronage, there 
was a danger lest one of the contending parties should 
make a snatch at the vast patronage of India, a prize 
Avhich, wlietlier it fell to the King or to the Whig party, 
would probably make its possessor supreme in the State. 
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To give you a specimen of the fears which were enter- 
tained by leading men^ I will read a passage li’om William 
Pitt’s motion for parliamentary reform made in I78i. He 
said^ ‘Our laws have with a jealous care i>rovid(id iJiat no 
foreigner shall give a single vote for a represojitative in 
Parliament; and yet we now see foreign princes not giving 
votes but purchasing seats in this House, and wending 
their agents to sit with us as representatives oi' the nation. 
No man can doubt wliat I allude to. W(j liave sittine' 
among us the memhers of the Rajah of Tanjoro and the 
NaTOb of Arcot, t]ie ropresoutativos of jK'tl.y Jiastorn 
despots; and this is notorious, publicly lalked of and 
heard with indifference; our shame stalks abroad in the 
open face of day, it is become too common even to oxcilo 
surprise. We treat it as a matter of small importance 
that some of the electors of Great Britain liavc added 
treason to their comiptiou and have trnitovonsly sold tliuir 
votes to foreign Powers; that sonns of the mombor.s of our 
Senate are at the command of a distant tyTant,; tliiit our 
Senators are no longer the representatives of British 
virtue but of the vices and pollutions of the East’. 

The great incidents of this struggle are, the fall of 
the Coalition Ministry on the India Bill of Fox and (lie 
passing of the India Bill of Pitt, the trial of Wan-eu 
Hastings, the succession of Lord Cornwallis to the Gm ernor 
Generalship, and the administrative refom caiTicd out by 
him in India. I merely touch these great <.iwauT(.inco.s 
to mark their significance and to show what results flowed 
from them. If I went into detail, I might show that 
much was unreasonable in the clamour raised against 
the India Bill of Fox, and that there was much un- 
reasonable violence in the attacks made upon Hastings. 
I might also critidse the double system introduced by the 
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India Bill of Pitt. But, taking a broad view, it must be 
said that the particular dangers feared were very success- 
fully averted, that Lord Cornwallis established a title to 
gratitude and Edmund Burke to immortal glory. For the 
stain of immorality did pass away as by magic from the 
administration of the Company under the rule of Lord 
Cornwallis, a lesson never to be forgotten was taught to 
Governors General, and at the same time the political 
dill Igor from the connexion with India passed away. 

England had broken the toils that threatene*d to 
imprison her. But how far was she, who had so stoutly 
refused to be influenced by India, entitled to influence India 
in her turn? We could not fail to see the enormous dififer- 
ence between our civilisation and that of India, we could 
not fail on the whole greatly to prefer our own. But had 
we any riglit to impose our views upon the natives? We 
Inad our own Christianity, our ovm views of philosophy, of 
history and science ; but were we not bound by a sort of 
tacit contract with the natives to hold all these things 
officially in abeyance? This was the view which was taken 
at first. It was not admitted that England was to play the 
part of Eome to her empire; no; she was to put her 
civilisation on one side and govern according to Indian 
idiBas. This view was the more winning as the new and 
mysterious world of Sanscrit learning was revealing itself 
to those first generations of Anglo-Indians. They were 
under the chaim of a remote philosophy and a fantastic 
history. They were, as it was said, Brahminised, and would 
not hear of admitting into their enchanted Oriental 
enclosure either the Christianity or any of the learning of 
the West. 

I have not space left in this lecture to do more than 
indicate how we were gradually led to give up this view and 
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to stand out boldly as teacliers and civilisors. Tlio diaagn 
began in 1813 when on the renewal of tlie Company s 
charter a sum was directed to be appropriated to the 
revival of learning and the inti'oduction of usoi'ul arts and 
sciences. Over this enactment an Education Coimnittee 
wrangled for twenty years. Were we to use our own 
judgments, or were we to understand learning find science, 
in tlio Oriental sense? Wore we to teach Sanscrit and 
Arabic, or English ? 

Never on this earth was a move momentous question 
discussed. Under Lord Vv^illiam Bentinck in 1835 the 
discussion came to a head, and by a rouiarkal>lo coincideuco 
a famous man was on the spot to give lustre to jind take 
lustre from a memorable controversy. It was Ma-eanlay’s 
Minute that decided the question in favour of Eitglisli. h\ 
that Minute or in Sir C. Trevelyan’s volume on Education 
in India you can study it. Only remark a strange over- 
sight that was made. The question was discussed as if tlio 
choice lay between teaching Sanscrit and Arabic ou the. 
one hand, or English on the other. All these lariguages 
alike are to the mass of the population utterly strange. 
Arabic and English are foreign, and Sanscrit is to the Hindus 
what Latin is to the natives of Europe. It is the original! 
language out of Avhich the principal spoken languages liave 
been formed, but it is dead. It has been dead a far longoj* 
time than Latin, for it had ceased to be a spolcou language* 
in the third century before Clnist. By far the greater pnrt 
of the famous Sanscrit poems and writings, pliiloso|>lHcal or 
theological, were wiitten artificially and by a learned effort, 
like the Latin poems of Vida and Simnjizaro. Now over 
Sanscrit Macaulay had an easy victory, for he had oiily to 
show that English had poetry at least as goi^d, and phi- 
losophy history and science a great deal bettor. But why 
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should there he no choice hut hotwocn dead languugus ? 
Could Macaulay really fancy it possible to teach two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of Asiatics English? Probably not, 
probably he thought only of creating a small learned class. 
I iiuagiiic too that liis own classical training had iinjplanted 
ill his mind a fixed assumption that a dead language is 
necessary to cduoatloin But if India is really to be on- 
iighteiied, evidently it must be tlirough the modiiuii 
neither of Sanscrit nor of ‘English, but of the voniaciilars, 
that is ITindustani, Hindi, Bengali &c. These, under some 
vague iuiiu'ossion that they were too rude to bo made the 
vcliicles of scicuco or philosophy, Macaulay almost refuses 
to consider, but against these his arguments in favour of 
English would have been powerless. 

But though this great oversight was made — it has sjjice 
ln‘eu remarked and, shico the education dispatch of 8ir 
Charles Wood iii 1S54, in some measure repahed — the 
decision to which Macaulay’s minute led remains the great 
landmark hi the history of our Empire, considered as an 
inslitutc of civilisation. It marks the muiiieiit when we 
deliberately recognised that a function had devolved on 
us ill Asia similar to that which Ptome fulfilled in Europe, 
tlic greatest function which any Government can ever be 
called upon to discharge. 
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The sum of Avliat I have laid before you up to this 
point is that in India a result has been produced by causes 
less wonderful than is commonly supposed, which result is 
in magnitude more wonderful, and in the conseciueuces 
which may possibly flow from it far more wonderfiil and 
great, than is imagined. But in showing how such a 
I'esult could be produced without a miracle I have laid 
stress upon another peculiarity of this Empire, which is of 
fundamental importance, namely the slightness of the 
machinery which connects it with England. Let us now 
remark tW in this respect our Indian Empire resembles 
our colonies. There is of course this vast difference, that 
our chief colonies determine in most matters their own 
policy through Governments which sj)ring up by a con- 
stitutional process out of the colonial assembly, and that 
India has no such independent initiative, the Viceroy 
himself being liable to be overruled by the Indian Secretary 
at home. But at the same time there is this groat re<* 
semblance, that India, like the colonies, has boon hold at 
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arm’s length, that its Government has never been suffered 
to approach the Home Government so closely as to blend 
witli it, or to modify its character, or to hamper its inde- 
pendent development. India is both constitutionally and 
financially an independent Empire. If the Empire of the 
Great Mogul had continued in its original vigour up to 
the present time, no doubt in foreign affairs the history 
of England would differ considerably from what it is. 
Several of our wars with. France would have taken a 
different turn, especially that war of which the Egyptian 
expedition of Bonaparte was a main incident We can 
imagino too that the Crimean War would not have hapipened, 
and that we should not have taken the interest ^ve did hi 
the recent Russo-Turkish War. But the constitution of 
the English state would have been precisely what it is, and 
our domestic history would have run almost exactly the 
same course. Only oiicc, I think, namely in 1783, ha^ 
India come quite into the fovcgToimcl of parliaineniary 
debate and absorbed the attention of tlie political world. 
Even in the Mutiny of 1857, deeply as our feelings were 
stirred, the course of homo politics was not affected by tlie 
affairs of India. 

Accordingly if the Indian Empire were lost, the im- 
mediate and purely political effects of the change would 
not bo groat. A Secretaryship of State rrould disappear ; 
the work of Parliament would be lightened. Our foreign 
policy would be relieved of a great burden of anxiety. 
Otherwise little would immediately be changed. In this 
respect I say the Indian Empire resembles the colonies, and 
we are led to perceive a universal characteristic of that 
expansion of England which is the subject of these lectures. 
I have remarked before that this expansion does not seem 
at first sight to be of the nature of organic growth. When 
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llic boy expands iiito tlio man, tlio boy disapp(*;u‘s. lie 
docs not increase by an accretion visibly differojit Iroin the 
original boy and attached to him so as to be easily pcioled 
otf. Bnt it is in such a way that England seems to liavc 
increased. For the original England remains disliiieily 
visible at the heart of Greater Britain, she still ii)i'}iis a 
distinct organism coniplotc in herself, and she has iiob even 
formed the habit of thinking oi* her colonies and her Jiidian 
Empire along with herself. 

Turgot coirn)arcd colonies to fruit wliich liangs on 
the tree only till it is rijic. And indeed it might sei^n 
natural to picture the aggregate of English eoimnunifhis 
rather as a family than as an individual. We may say 
that the England of Queen Elizabeth's time lias now 
a largo family scatterod over distant seas, that this tiimily 
consists for the most part of thriving colonies, but that 
it includes also a corporation which had tlio good luck in 
the course of its trade to boeomo ruler of a vast country. 
There is no objection to sue!) an image, provided it is re- 
garded only as an imago, and is not converted by sleight of 
luind into an argument. But we know that a family, at 
least in the present state of society, is always tending 
towards practical dissolution. It is a close union so long as 
the children are young; it becomes a federation, and at last 
a loose federation, as they gi’ow up; finally, in the ]‘)i‘esent 
state of society, as the gi’own-up sons disperse or ojuigratti 
in quest of a livelihood and the daughters are married, it 
often ceases practically to be a fecloi*atiou or even a ponua- 
nent alliance. Now we may call our Empire a family, but 
we must, not without further investigation assume that it 
will have the fate whicli cannot even be said gonendly to 
attend literal families, but which attends them in the very 
peculiar form of society in which we happen to live. The 
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dissohdiig causes which act upon i'amilies cks nor ae: in an 
equal degree upon states, and, what is Gspeciahy tr^ he ob- 
served, they do not act upon them nearly so ranch as tiiey 
used to do. In the time or Turgot and of the American 
Bevoliition there vvas much force in the compirrlson be'cvcjcn 
a distant doponclency and a son *vviio had iett home arni so 
practically passed out of tiie family. But there is mi;c-h 
less force in it at the present dny, wiien int'cntions h:ivo 
drawn the whole globe close together, and a iiov; fnrm uf 
state on a larger scale than was kiio\ni in for^ncr ages lias 
appeared in Russia and the United States. 

This consideration should make us hesitate in drawiijg 
the obvious conclusion from the great laet that the con- 
nexion of Engiaiid with her CM'doniesandher Luiiaii Suipiro 
has been all along so remarkably slight. Abovo I poiniod 
out with respect to tlie colonies that, tlicaigli thoir cou- 
nexion with the mother-country was loose at the oiirsei:, 
so that the secession of the American coionios was a 
natural effect of the causes then in operation, yet the 
connexion does not steadily grow slighter and slighter, but 
on the contrary increases and becomes closer. The colonies 
have practically approached much nearer to us, all that 
was invidious in the old colonial system has been repealed, 
and they have now become a natural outlet for a super- 
fluous population, whereas in the old time, when there was 
as j"et no sur];)lus population, they were peopled principally 
by discontented refugees, who bore a grudge against tlie 
country they had left. A similar law governs our con- 
nexion with India. The machinery by which the con- 
nexion is maintained is slight. England has not allo\\X‘d 
herself to be hampered by her relation to India. Enor- 
mous as the dominion is, England remains what she was 
before she acquired it, so that, as I have said, the conncxlrui 

a n. 17 
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could be broken any day, though it has lasted a hundred 
years, without any violent wrench or any dislocation in our 
domestic system. But if it be inferred from this that a 
connexion so slight must sooner or later snap, before we can 
admit such an inference we must consider another question, 
In which direction is the tendency ? Does the slight con- 
nexion grow looser and looser, or does it on the other hand 
tighten with time ? And here again, as in the case of the 
colonies, we shall find that the general tendency of our ago, 
which brings together what is remote and wliich favours 
large political unions, operates to strengthen rather than 
to weaken the connexion between England and India. 

Macculloch, in the Note on India in his edition of 
Adam Smith, speaks of the trade between England and 
India about 1811, that is in the days of the monopoly, as 
being utterly insignificant, of little more importance than 
that between England and Jersey or the Isle of Man. 
Now if trade be one of the principal bonds which unite 
communities together, we shall have some criterion of the 
tendency and of the strength of the tendency, whether 
towards union or towards separation, between England and 
India, by comparing the present mth the former state 
of the trade between the two countries. It was supposed 
in old times that the Hindus had unalterable habits, and 
therefore that they would never become consumers of 
European produce. But now instead of Jersey or the Isle 
of Man we compare our trade with India to that with the 
United States and France, that is, with the greatest 
commercial communities, and we find that though indeed 
we receive from India much less than from them (thirty- 
two millions, as against thirty-nine fi’om France and not 
less than a hundred and three from America in 1881) yot 
India comes next to them as an exporting country, and on 
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the other hand India heads ]?rance and all ot::er nations 
except the IJmtod States as an importer frcm Snj^land, for 
she took in the same year twenty-nine iniiiions, whereas 
the countries which came next, that is, Australia and C4er- 
manj, took twent}’-one and seventeen respectively. 

Now here is a prodigious advance which has keen made 
in the present century, and it measures, you wdi! observe, 
the gradual approach of the two populations towards oael'i 
other, not their gradual separation from each otlier. And 
thus, though politically the dii*ect effects of disruption 
would not be great, economically they vroiild be enoiinous. 
For v;e are to remember that it is owing to the 
connexion between the two countries that this commercial 
intercourse has been rJio^ved to exist, and that it would 
cease perhaps if India became independent, and certainly 
if she passed into the hands of another Enrepean Power 
such as Russia. At the beginning of the ceniury indeed 
we might have severed ourselves from India with little 
anxiety, and those struggles with France about our com- 
mercial factories at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta may 
seom to have had no sufficient motive, since the trade 
carried on at those stations was but insignificant. It is no 
longer so; the commercial stake we have in India is now 
very large; that is, we are more closely bound to India than 
w^e were. Look again at the moral apjDroach that England 
has made towards India during the same time. Originally 
we had no sort of interest in the affairs of the Hindus 
among whom 'we had stationed commercial agencies. The 
Mogul Empire or the dissolution of the Mogul Empire did 
not concern us. It was no affair of ours whether the 
Hindus had a bad Government, or had no Government at 
all and were merely the prey of armed plunderers. Even 
when we began to conquer them, it was not on their 

17—2 
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account but partly to resist the French, partly to protect 
our factories from sudden attack. For a long time after 
the Company had become a sovereign Power, this in- 
difference on our part to the welfare of the natives con- 
tinued. Adam Smith, writing in the eighties or about the 
end of the reign of Warren Hastings, says tlnat there 
never was a Government so wholly indifferent to the 
welfare of its subjects. This was only the natural conse- 
quence of the false position in .which a trading company 
suddenly turned into a Government found itself. The 
anomaly and the effect of it could not but last as long 
as the Company. But since 1858 it has been removed. 
The very appearance of a selfish object is gone. The 
Government is now as sincerely paternal as any Government 
can be, and, as I explained, it has abandoned the affec- 
tation of not imparting the superior enlighteumcut we 
Icnow ourselves to possess on the ground that the Hindus 
do not want it. 

At the same time the introduction of the telegraph 
and the shortening of the voyage to India, first by the 
overland route and since by the Suez Canal, has brought 
India much more within reach of England. It has often 
been contended that the effect of this change is bad, that 
the constant interference of Downing Street and still 
more of English public opinion is mischievous. Let this be 
granted for argument's sake. Whether it bo desirable or 
undesirable that India should be more closely united with 
England, is not now the question. What concerns us at 
present is the fact that, for good or lor evil, the connexion 
of England with India does not diminish but increases. 

Once more, let us remark the speed with which our 
intercourse with India increases. Mr Cunningham in his 
volume lately published, entitled ‘British India and its 
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Eulers’ conipares the increase of tlic foreign traO.e of 
India between 1820 and 1880 with that of the ■foroi“‘'i 

O' 

trade of Great Britain itself in the s^juie period. Tiiis 
last increase lias often excited astonishment: English 
ibreigii trade rose from about 80 to about 650 millions 
sterling. But Mr Cunningham points out that the 
increase of Indian trade in tlie same period lias been oven 
greater, and, as of course the foreign trade of India is 
principally with England,* it follows that the tendeiKiy to 
commercial union betw^een the two countries is ju’o- 
digiously strong, so that fifty years hence, if no catast/ctplio 
takes place, the union wdll be infinitely closer than it is 
now. 

If ^Ye combine all the facts I have lutiiorto aUfrucecI 
in order to form a conception of our Inclimi EmpiDN tlie 
result is very singular. An Empire simihir to thac of 
Eome, in which -we hold the position not merely of a 
ruling but of an educating and civilising race (and thus, as 
in the marriage of Faust with Helen of Greece, one age is 
married to anotlicx’, the modern European to the medieval 
Asiatic spirit); this Empire held at arm’s length, paying no 
tribute to us, yet costing nothing except through the 
burden it imposes on our foreign policy, and neither 
modifying nor pei’ceptibly influencing our busy domestic 
politics; this Empire nevertheless held firmly and with a 
grasp which does not slacken but visibly tightens; the 
union of England and India, ill-assorted and unnatural as 
it might seem to be, nevertheless growing closer and closer 
with great rapidity under the influence of the modern 
conditions of the world, wdjich seem favourable to vast 
political unions ; all this makes up the strangest, most 
curious, and perhaps most instructive chapter of English 
history. It has been made the subject of much empty boast- 
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ing, wliile tliosc wlio have looked deeper liave often Leon 
disposed to regard tlie whole enteiprise witli despoiulcaey, 
as a kind of romantic adventure which can lead to nothing 
permanent But, as time passes, it rather appears that we 
are in the hands of a Providence which is greater than all 
statesmanship, that this fabric so blindly piled np has a 
chance of becoming a part of the permanent edifice of 
civilisation, and that the Indian achievement of England 
as it is the strangest, may afte'r all turn out to be tlie 
greatest, of all her achievements. 

At this point again we are led to turn our eyes from 
the present to the past, and to inquire hoAv it could liapficn 
to us to undei’take such an ente3prise. I devoted a 
lecture to the historical question by what force we wore 
able to subdue the people of India to our government ; 
but this question is different. That was the question, 
how? this is the question, vrhyl We see tliat without 
any supernatural force or genius it Avas possible to rnisc 
such an Empire, but AAdiat Avas the motive Avliich impelled 
us to do it ? How many lives, some of thorn noble and 
heroic, many of them most laborious, have boon spent in 
piling up this structure of empire ! Why did they do it 1 
Or if they themselves looked no further than tlieir instruc- 
tions, Avhat AVas the motiA''e of the authority that gave 
them their instructions ? If this Avas the Company, Avhy 
did the Company desire to conquer India, and Avhat could 
they gain by doing so ? If it was the English Govornmeut, 
what could be its object, and how could it justify such 
an undertaking to Parliament ? Wo may have been at 
times too Avarlike, but the principal Avars we have waged 
have borne the appearance at least of being defensive. 
Naked conquest for its own sake has never had attractions 
for us. What then did we propose to ourselves ? 
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The English Government assuredly has gained nothing 
through this acquisition, foi if it has not hampered their 
Imdgets by the expense of conquest, on the other hand it has 
not lightened them by any tribute. If "\ve hope to discover 
the guilty party by the old plan of asking Cui boim ? that 
is, Who projS.ted by it? the ansvrer must be, English 
commerce has profited by it. We have liere a great 
foreign trade, which may grow to be enormoiiR, and this 
trade is secured to us so’ long as we are masters o^‘ the 
Government of India. Here no doubt is a substrjitiai 
acquisition, which stands us in go-^d stead now that vre 
find by experience how tenacious of protection foreig’i 
Governments are. May it then be assumed that this trado 
has been our sole object all along ? 

The hypothesis is plausible, and it is nie.tlo more 
plausible still when we remark that our Empire began 
evidently in commerce. To defend our factories and ibr 
no other purpose we took arms iu the first instance. Our 
first wars in India, as they belor^g to the same time, s') 
belong evidently to the same class, as our colonial wavs 
with France. They were produced by the same great 
cause on which I have insisted so mucli, the competition 
of the Western states for the wealth of the regions dis- 
covered in the fifteenth century. We had trade-settle- 
ments in India as we had trade-settlements in America. 
Iii both countries we encountered the same rivals, the 
French. In both countries English and French traders 
shook their fists at each other from rival commercial 
stations. In America our New England and Virginia 
stood opposed to their Acadie and Canada; and similarly 
our Madras, Calcutta and Bombay stood opposed in India 
to their Pondicherry, Chandernagore and Mahee, 

The crisis came in America and India at once between 
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174 j 0 and 17 G 0 , when in two wans divided l^y a very 
hollow and imperfect peace these two states struj^^glod for 
supremacy, and in both quarters England was victorious. 
From victory over France in India we proceeded without 
a pause to empire over the Hindus. This (act, combined 
with the otlier fact equally striking of the great trade 
which now exists between England and India, leads very 
naturally to a theory that our Indian Empire has gi*owji 
up from first to last out of the spirit of trade. We may 
imagine that after having established our setilemeiits 
on the coast and defended these settlements both from 
the native Powers and from the envy of the French, we 
then conceived the ambition of extending our commerce 
further inland; that perhaps we met with new slates, 
such as Mysore or the Mahratta OoufuJeracy, which jit 
first were unwilling to trade with us, but that in our eager 
avarice we had recourse to force, let loose oui’ armies upon 
them, broke down their custom-houses and flooded their 
territories in turn witli our commodities, that in finis way 
we gradually advanced our Indian trade, which at first was 
insignificant, until it became considerable, and at last, when 
we had not only intimidated but actually overthrown 
every great native Government, when there wn.s no lougor 
any Great Mogul or any Sultan of Mysore or any Peishwa 
of the Mahrattas or any Nawab Vizir of Oudo or any 
Maharajah and Khalsa of the Sikhs, then, all restraints 
having been removed, our trade became enormous. 

But it will be found on closer examination that tlie 
facts do not answer to this theory. True it is that our 
Empire began in trade, and that lately there has been an 
enormous development of trade. But the course of affairs 
in history is not necessarily a straight line, so that when 
any two points in it are determined its whole course is 
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knoAvn. The truth is that if the spirit of Eu^lish trade 
had been thus irrepressible aud bent upon overcoming 
all the obstacles which lay in its path, it Avoiilcl not have 
raised wars in India, for the main obstacle Avas not tliere. 
The roam obstacle to English trade Avas not the jealousy 
of native Princes, but the jealousy of the East India 
Company itself. Accordingly there has been no coiTe- 
spondeiice in time betAveeu the increase of trade and the 
advance of conquest 

Our trade on the contrary continued to be insignificant 
in spite of nil our conquests until about ISIS, and it began 
to advance Avith great rapidity soon after ISSO. These 
dates point to the true cause of progress in trade, and they 
slioAV that it is Avholly independent of progress in cornjuest, 
for they are the dates of the succe.ssive Acts of Parliament 
by which tlic Company Avas deprived of its mono2}<i]y. 
Thus it appears that, Avhile it Avas by tlie East lutiia 
Company that India aat^s conquered, it Avas not by the 
East India Companj?', but rather by the destruction of the 
East India Oumpany, that the great trade Avith India Avas 
brought into existence. Our conque.sts in India AA^ere 
made by an exclusive chartered Company, but our Indian 
trade did not greatly prosper until tliat Company ceased 
practically to exist. 

In order to make this clearer, it will be convenient here 
to give such an outline of the histoiy of the East India 
Company as may mark the principal stages of its progress 
and those alone. The East India Company then came 
into existence in the year 1600 , that is, near the end of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. In the vieAV Ave are now taking 
of the expansion of England it deserves note that this 
occurrence took place just at that time and at no time 
either earlier or later, England, Ave have seen, assumed 
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its modern, tliat is, its maritime and oceanic, character 
about the time of the Spanish Armada, since it was then 
that its first race of naval heroes appeared, and then 
too that it made its first attempts to colonise America. 
If this general statement be true, we ought to look in 
this period also for our first settlements in India. Just 
in this period we find them, for the creation of the East 
India Company took place twelve years after the defeat of 
the Armada. 

ft was created for trade, and it remained devoted to 
trade for a hundred and forty-eight years. During this 
period several important occurrences in its history took 
place, but none so important as to deserve our attention 
here. It was in 1748 that the disturbances occarred in 
the Deccan which forced the Company to undertake on 
a considerable scale tlie functions of government and war. 
Then began its second and memorable period, which is 
nearly as long as the first; it embraces a hundred and 
ten years and ends with the abolition of the Company 
by Act of Parliament in 1858. It is this second period 
alone with which we are concerned at present. In order 
to understand the course of development, we must endea- 
vour to subdivide it. 

It happens accidentally that there is a certain regularity 
in the coixrse of events over a great part of this period, 
which rarely occurs in history and which is very helpful to 
the memory. The Company being dependent on Parlia- 
ment for a renewal of its Charter and its affairs havinsr 
since 1748 taken such a strange turn, it was natural that 
Parliament should grant the renewal only for a definite 
term, and at the end of the term sliould reconsider the 
condition of the Company and make alterations in its 
organisation. In this way the Company became subject 
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to a tj-ansformation, which was strictly periodic and re- 
curred at absolutely equal intervals. These intervals were 
of the length of twenty years, beginning with Lord ^North's 
Kegulating Aet in 1773. If then we bear this date in 
mind, we acquire at the same time four other dates whiclj 
of necessity are of primary importance in the history of 
the Company. Those are 1793, 1S13, 1833 raid 1853. 

We shall iiii J these five dates quite as important as vre 
might expect; and tliey form a very convenient frame woih 
fur the history of the Com}»any, The finst is one of the 
most important of all If 17 4S marks the begiiiiung of 
the movement which led to the creation of British India, 
1773 may be said to mark the creation itself of British 
India. In that year began the line of Govornors-Goncral; 
though for a long time they had not the title of Governor- 
General of India but only of Bengal; then too was founded 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta. The enormous danger 
which attended the new’’ state of our Indian affairs \vas at 
tlie same time met, and the root of corruption cut througit, 
by the abolition of the power in the Company’s affairs of 
the share-holders or so-called Proprietors. 

The next renewal in 1793 is less important, though 
the debates which then took place are interesting now for 
the picture they present of the phase of Anglo-Indian life 
when it wa,s hrahminised, when the attempt was made to 
keep India as a kind of inviolate paradise, into which no 
European and cs])ecially no missionary should be suffered 
to penetrate. But the date 1793 is itself as important as 
any other, being the date not merely of a renewal of the 
Charter, hut also of the famous Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, one of the most memorable acts of legislation in 
the history of the world. 

It was at the next renewal in ISIS that the aged 
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Warren Hastings, then in his eightieth year, came froiii 
his retirement to give evidence before the House of 
Commons. This date marks tlie moment when the mo- 
nopoly begins to crumble away, when the brahminical 
period comes to an end, and England prepares to pour 
the civilisation, Christianity, and science of the West into 
India. 

In 1833 the monopoly disappears, and the Company 
may perhaps be said practically * to have ceased to exist. 
Henceforward it is little more than a convenient organisa- 
tion, convenient because of the tradition it represents 
and the experience wdiich it guards, by means of which 
India is governed from England. At this time too the 
systematic legislative labours of onr Indian Govornment 
begin. 

Finally 1853 is the date of the introduction of the 
system of appointment by competition. That old question 
which had convulsed England, in 1783 and which states- 
men had been afraid to touch since, the question who 
should have the patronage of India or how it should be 
dispensed without shaking the constitution of England, 
was in this way solved. 

But here we are reminded that history cannot for a 
very long time proceed in this regular manner, so con- 
venient to our memories. The convulsion of 1857 put a 
final end to this periodicity, and 1873, the centenary of the 
Regulating Act, is no great Indian date. 

It appears firom this outline that 1813 is the year 
when the monopoly was first seriously curtailed and 1833 
the year when it was destroyed. Now Macculloch when 
he speaks of the utter insignificance of our old trade with 
India has before him the statistics up to the year 1811, 
and the statistics which show so vast an increase in the 
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modern trade refer to the years after ISIS, and especially 
to those after 1833. In other words, so long as India was 
in the hands of those whose object was trade, the trade 
remained insignificant; the trade became great and at last 
enormous^ when India began to be governed for it, self and 
trade-considei’atioDs to be disregarded, Tiii.s might seem 
a parados, did we not remember that in dismi.ssing trade- 
considerations we also destroyed a monopoly. Bat there 
is nothing wonderful in- the fact that au exclusive 
Company, even when its first object is traile, carries on 
trade languidly, nothing wonderful in a vast trade spring- 
ing up as soon as the shackles of monopoly were removed. 

On the other hand we do not find that the increase of 
trade corresponds at all to the auguieutatirjii of our terri- 
torial possessions in India. 

There have been four great rulers in India to whom 
the Gorman title of Mehrer des Eeich.s or Increnser of lljo 
Empire might be given. Those are Lord Clive, the 
founder, Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings and Lord Dalhousie. 
Roughly it may be said that the first established us along 
the Eastern Coast from Calcutta to Madras ; the second 
and third overthrew the Mahratta power and established 
us as lords of the middle of the country and of the ^Yestern 
side of the peninsula, and the fourth, besides consolidating 
these conquests, gave us the northwest and carried our 
frontier to the Indus, There were considerable intervals 
between these conquests, and accordingly they fall into 
separate groups. Thus there was a period of conquest 
between 1748 and 1765, which we may label witli Ihe 
name of Olive, a second period beginning in 1798, wdiich 
may be said to have lasted, tliough with a long pause, till 
about 1820 ; this period may bear the names of Wellesley 
and Lord Hastings; and a third period ot wav between 
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1839 and 1850, but of this the first part was unfortunate, 
and only the second part led to conquests, of which it fell 
to Lord Dalhousie to reap the harvest. 

Now there was no correspondence whatever in time 
between these territorial advances and the advance of 
trade. Thus we remarked how insignificant the trade of 
India still was in 1813, and j^et tins was shortly after the 
vast annexations of Lord Wellesley. On tlie other hand 
trades took a great leap about 1880, and this is one of the 
peaceful intervals of the history. About the time of the 
mutiny annexation almost ceased, and yet the quarter of 
a century in which no conquests have been made has been 
a period of the most rapid growth in trade. 

And thus the assertion which is often made and ukich 
seems to be suggested by a rapid survey of the history, 
the assertion namely that the Empire is the mere result 
of a reckless pursuit of trade, proves to be as untrue as the 
other assertion sometimes made, that it is the result of a 
reckless spirit of military aggression. 

Our first step to empire was very plainly taken with 
a view simply of defending our factories. The Sladras 
Presidency grew out of an effoit, which in the first instance 
was quite necessary, to protect Fort St George and Fort 
St David from the French, The Bengal Presidency grew 
in a similar way out of the evident necessity of protecting 
Fort William and punishing the Mussulman Nawab oi' 
Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, for his atrocity of the Black 
Hole. 

So far then the causation is clear. In the period 
which immediately followed, the revolutionary and corrupt 
period of British India, it is undeniable that wo wero 
hurried on by mere rapacity. The violent proceedings of 
Warren Hastings at Benares, in Oude, and Rohilcund 
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were of the nature of monej^-speciilaLious, If the later 
liistory of British India Lad been of the scruo hind, our 
Empire miglit fairly he said to be similar to the Empire of 
tlie Spanish in Hispaniola and Peru, and to ha^-e sprung 
entirely out of the reckless pursuit of gain. 

But a change took place vdth the advent of Lord 
Cornwallis in 17S5. Partly by the example o: his high 
character, partly by a judicious reform, which consisted in 
making the salaries of the servants of the Company 
considerable enough to remove the excuse for corruption, 
he purged the seridce of its immorality. From that limo 
it has been morally respectable. Xow among the conse- 
quences of this change we miglit enpcct, ir gain v.ere the 
principal indiicement to conquest, to see the aggressions of 
the Company cease. Fur not only liafi its agents froni 
this time a charcLctor to lose, but it vms rJso impossible 
for it to engage in purely wieked enterprises of conquest, 
since under the double government introduced by Pitt in 
> 1784 it would have had to make the Englisli Ministry its 
accomplice. Now the English Ministry may be supposed 
capable of crimes of ambition, but hardly of corrupt 
connivance at the sordid crimes of a trading-company. 

The truth is that from the time of Pitt's India Bill the 
supreme management of Indian affahs passed out of the 
hands of the Corapan}’’. Thenceforward therefore an enter- 
prise begun for purposes of trade fell under the manage- 
ment of men who had no concorn with trade. Thence- 
forward two English statesmen divided between tliemseK es 
the decision of the leading Indian questions, the President 
of the Board of Control and the Governor-General, and as 
long as the Company lasted, the leading position belonged 
rather to the Governor-General than to the President of 
the Board. Now it was under this system that the 
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conquest of India for the most part was made, aiid it is 
certain that in this period the spirit of trade did not 
preside over our Indian affairs. 

With the appearance of Lord Wellesley as Governor- 
General in 1798 a new era begins in Indian policy. He 
first laid down the theory of intervention and annexation. 
His theory was afterwards adopted by Lord Hastings, who, 
by the way, before he became Governor-Generalhad opposed 
it. Later again it was adopted. with a kind of fanaticism 
by the last of the Governors-General who ruled in the 
time of the Company, Lord Dalhousie. 

Now this is the theory which led to the conquost of 
India. I have not loft myself space in this lecture to 
examine it. I can only say that it does not aim at 
increase of trade, and that accordingly, instead of being 
favoured, it was usually opp{>sed by the Company. The 
Coin]>any resisted Lord Wellesley and censured Lord 
Hastings; if they were strangely compliant in dealing 
with Lord Dalhousie, it is to be remarked that in his time 
the directors had practically ceased to represent a trading 
Company. The theory was often applied in a most high- 
, handed manner. Lord Dalhousie in particular stands out 
in history as a ruler of the type of Frederick the Great, 
and did deeds which are almost as difficult to justify as the 
seizure of Silesia or the Partition of Poland. But these 
acts, if crimes, are crimes of the sa»me order as those of 
Frederick, crimes of ambition and of an ambition not by 
any means purely selfish. Neither he nor any of the 
great Governors-General since Warren Hastings can be 
suspected for a moment of sordid rapacity, and thus wo 
see that our Indian Empire, though it began in trade and 
has a great trade for one of its results, yet was not really 
planned by tradesmen or for purposes of trade. 
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IN'I'E^NAL ANB EXTERNAL BANLIEilS. 

Fott estimating tlio stability of an tliciv aru 

certain plain tests wuich tlio j)oii1icrtl stuaent uiiglii to 
Iiave at his fingers’ ends. Of these some are applied to 
its internal organisation, and some to its oxtomrJ condi- 
tions, just as an insurance company in estimating iLo 
value of a life will take the opinion of the meuicai oincor, 
who will feel the candidate’s ]DuLse and listen to his 
heart, but they will also inquire how and whore the 
candidate lives, and whether his pursuits or habits expose 
him to any peculiar lisks from without. !Mow I have 
partly a 2 >plied the internal test. The internal test of the 
vitality of a state consists in ascertaining whether or no 
the Government rests upon a solid basis. For in every 
state besides the tivo things which are obvious to all, viz,, 
the Government and the governed, there is a third thing, 
which is overlooked by most of us and yet is usually not 
difficult to distinguish, I mean the power outside the 
Government which holds the Government up. This i)ower 
may be slight or it may be substantial, and according to 
its solLdity, or rather according to the ratio of its strength 
S. L, 18 
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to tliat of the powers which tend to overthrow the Govoro- 
mont, is that Govemmeiit’s chance of duration. Now 
I made some inquiry into the strength of the supports 
upon which the Government in India rests, but rather 
with a view of explaining how it stands now than wiietlicr 
it is likely to last a long time. Lot us reoujisidcr then 
with this other object the conclusions at which we 
arrived* 

We found that the Govennnent did not rest, as in 
England, upon the consent of the people or of some native 
constituency, which has created the Government by a con- 
stitutional process. The Government is in every respect, 
race, religion, habits, foreign to the people. There is only 
one body of persons of which we can positively affii’jn that 
without its support the Government could not stand; 
this is the army. Of this army one part is English, and 
might be trusted to stand by the Government in all 
circumstances, but it is less than a third part of the whole. 
The other two-thirds are bound to us by nothing but their 
pay and the feeling of honour which impels a good soldier 
to be true to his flag. This is our visible siij)purt. Is 
there beyond it any moral support which, though in- 
visible, may be reckoned ui}on as substantial ? Hero is a 
question wdiich affords room for much difference of opiiiion. 
We are naturally inclined to presume that the benefits wo 
have done the country by terminating the chronic anarchy 
which a century ago was tearing it in pieces, and by 
introducing so many evident improvements, must have 
convinced all classes that our Government ought to bo 
supported. But such a presunipfcion is very rash. The 
notion of a* public good, of a common weal, to which all 
private interests ought to be subordinate, is one wliich we 
have no right to assume to be current in such a popula- 
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tion as that of ladia. It seems indeed to 
precisely wliat we have found to be wouting, that" is, a 
moral unity or nationality in India. This being absent, 
we ought to presume that, instead of coiisicleriiig what 
benefits our rule ma.y confer upon the coiiutiy in genoiTJ, 
each class or inLerest inquiies Iiovv it separately is afibcteil 
by our ascendancy, the Mussulman liow Iiis reiigiuii, iho 
Brahmin how his ancient social supremacy, the native 
prince how his dignity, is atfected by it. The great 
benefit wdiich we have confeiTod upon the country at hu'ge 
in putting dowm general plunder OouJ the oniiipotence of 
a mercenary soldiery, is eiqoycd perhaps juainly by a 
which, though the most numerous, yet Las little iufiucneo 
and a short mom(;r}^, that class so characteristic of InJiiu, 
the small cultivators whose thoughts are alx^oliitelv wrant 
up iu the diiiiciilt problem of existing, who.se iitino&t am- 
bition extends only to koepiirg body and soul togeilier. 
Those who used to be plundoredL tortured, massacred in 
the chronic wars, ouglib no doubt to bless us; but the 
plunderers, the murderers are not likely to do so; and 
these, it may be, form the more influential class. It is 
certain in fact that all those who under the old rule of 
the Moguls used to be influexitial in India, those \vho used 
to monopolise official posts, those who belong to the race 
which used to rule and represent the religion wffiich used 
to dominate, all those therefore whose opinion of us might 
be expected to be politically important, have suffered by 
our ascendancy; and that all our pliilantliropic attempts to 
raise the native races have had the effect of depressing 
them, and that to such an extent that vast numbers of them 
have been reduced to the greatest distress. The subject 
has been discussed in Dr Huntei*’s book on the Mussul- 
mans of India. In these circumstances it would be very 

18—2 
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rash to assume that any gratitude, which may have been 
aroused here and there by our administration, can bo more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the discontent which we 
have excited among those whom wc have ousted froTu 
authority and influence. 

It remains then that our 2)0wcr rests on an army, and 
on an army of which two-thirds are in relation to ns 
mere mercenaries. This may sooiu a slight support, 
especially for so vast an authority, but we are to consider 
on the other hand what is the force of opposition which 
lias to be overcome. And we find o* population which by 
habit and long tradition is absolutely passive, which has 
been dragonnaded by foreign military Governments, until 
the very conception of resistance has been lost. Wc find 
also a population which has no sort of unity, in which 
nationalities lie in layers, one under another, and lan- 
guages wholly unlike each other are brought together by 
composite dialects caused by fusion. In other words it is 
a population which for the present is wholly incapable of 
any common action. As I said, if it had a spark of tliat 
corporate life which distinguishes a nation, it could not bo 
held in such a grasp as we lay upon it. But there is no 
immediate prospect of such a corporate life springing up in 
it. In the meanwhile our Government seems in ordinary 
times sufficiently supported. It is considerably stronger 
in many respects than it was at the time of the mutiny. 
The proportion of English to native troops in the army is 
Imger, and many precautions suggested by the mutiny 
itself have been taken. A mutiny might happen again, 
but so long as it is a mere mutiny there seems no reason 
why it should be fiital to our power. The native troojjs 
want native leadership, and so long as tlicy find no 
effective support in the people, so long as their own 
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objects continue to be, ns they were in the last nintiny, 
wholly unpatriotic and selflsb, so long as they can bo 
disbanded and replr^ced by another native arm}", the 
position looked at purely from within seems tolerably 
secure. But this statement at the same time brings to 
lig’bt certain dangers. In the first pltice, what, is said of 
the passive habits of the native population applies only 
to the Hindus. The Mussulmans iiave in great ])art 
different habits and diiferent tnulitions. Thej" do not 
look back upon centuries of submission, but upon a penod 
not so long past when they were a ruUng race. Secondly 
we are to remember that, much as unity may be wanting, 
one kind of unity, that of religion, is not >vautiiig'. There 
is the powerful and active unity of Islam ; there is the 
less active but still real unity of Braliminism. In Dr 
Hunter's book on the Indian Mussulmans there is a 
chapter entitled Hhe chronic conspiracy within our 
territory’, in which is described the religious agitation 
which, under the infiueuce of Wahabite preachers, con- 
stantly rouses against our Government (according to 
Dr Hunter, but others deny this) just that part of the 
population wdiich has the proudest memories, and there- 
fore the keenest sense of indignation against the raco 
that has superseded them* Braliminism, thougli a 
tenacious, is a much less inspiring religion. Still we all 
remember the greased cartridges. The mutiny of 1857, 
though mainly military, yet had a religious beginning. 
It shows us what we might expect if the vast Hindu 
population came to believe that their religion was attacked. 
And we are to bear in mind that the Hindu religion is 
not, like the Mohammedan, outside the region which 
science claims as its own. We have always declared that 
we held sacred the principle of religious toleration, and on 
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that tinderstanding we are obeyed ; but wliat if the Hindu 
should come to regard the teaching of European science as 
being of itself an attack on his religion ? 

Great religious movements then seem less improbable 
than a nationality-movement. On the other hand the 
religious forces, if they are livelier, neutralise each other 
more directly, Islam and Hinduism confront each other, 
the one stronger in faith, the other in numbers, and 
create a sort of equilibrium. Is it conceivable that wo 
may some day find our Christianity a reconciling element 
between ourselves and these contending religions ? We are 
to remember that, as Islam is the crudest expression of 
Semitic religion, Brahminisni on the other hand is an 
expression of Aryan thought. Now among the religions 
of the world Christianity stands out as a product of tlie 
fusion of Semitic with Aryan ideas. It may be said 
that India and Europe in respect of religion have both 
the same elements, but that in India the elements 
have not blended, while in Europe they have united in 
Christianity. Judaism and classical Paganism were in 
Europe at the beginning of our era what Mohammedanism 
and Brahminism are now in India; but in India the 
elements have remained separate, and have only made 
occasional efforts to unite, as in the Sikh religion and in 
the religion of Akber. In Europe a gi’eat fusion took 
place by means of the Christian Church, which fusion has 
throughout modern history been growing more and more 
complete. 

Such then is the appearance which our Empire wears, 
when it is looked at by itself and with reference only to 
the internal forces which play upon it in India But in 
order to form any estimate of its chance of stability it is 
equally important to consider what infiuences affect it from 
without. 
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Few countries known to histoiy Lave been so isolated 
as India. Between Nearchus, the Admiral of Alexander, 
and Vasco da Gama no European commander navigated 
the Indian Ocean, but the Arabs appear to have made 
naval descents on Sind as early as the time of the Caliph 
Omar. With this exception the only traceable foreign 
1‘eUition of India, exce2:>t towards the North, has been wirli 
Java, and Isero the indaence went forth from India, for we 
find in tlie Kawi language of Ja’v^a the strongest traces 
both linguistic and literary of Hindu influence. What ?1ig 
sea is to the peninsula, that to the plain of the Ganges is 
the enormous barrier of the Himalaya. It has the effect 
of making India practically rather an island than a 
peninsula. On tliis side too Indian influence ha? gone 
forth into Central Asia, for it is to the north and the east 
that Bucldliisni v^ent forth to make its extensive eoncpiests. 
But on this side too there have been no political relntions, 
no wars or invasions of which we have any authcuiic 
knowledge, except at a single pi hit. 

We can easily imagine therefore that the isolation of 
India was for thousands of years complete, and indeed tlie 
natives told Alexander the Great, when he appeared 
among them, that they had never been invaded before. 

But this isolation came to an end at last, because after 
all India is not an island. It has one vulnerable point. 
There is one point at which the mouutam barrier can be 
penetrated. It can be invaded from Persia or from Central 
Asia through Afghanistan. Accordingly tlie whole history 
of the foreign relations of India up to the time of Vasco da 
Gama centres in Afghanistan. We may reckon perhaps 
eight great invasions by this route. 

The first is the most memorable of all, but no history 
of it remains. The Aryan race must have entered by this 
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route, or perhaps we may say that tlie Aiyan race must 
have come into existence here. The Afghans themselves 
are Aryan by language, and the correspondence in certain 
matters between the Zendavesta of Persia and the Vedas 
of India leads us to place the original Aryan home of the 
Sanscrit-speaking race somewhere on the frontier of India 
and Persia. 

The next invasion was that of Alexander the Great, 
famous enough in history, for it first threw open tlic door 
of India to the Western world. But it had no permanent 
consequences, since the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, which 
for a time maintained a footing in India, came to an end 
in the second century before Christ. 

The third wants a history almost as much as the first. 
It is the so-called Scythian invasion, or series of invasions, of 
the first centuries after Christ. All-important as it is to 
students of Sanscrit literature, it need not detain us hero. 

Then comes the invasion of Mahmoud of Ghazni (A. D. 
1001). This is one of the most important, because it is at 
once the end both of the isolation and of the independence 
of India and also what may he called the practical discovoy 
of India for the rest of the world, Mahmoud is to India, 
as it were, Columbus and Cortez in one. )Since his time 
foreign domination has never been interrupted, and the waiy 
to India through the Khyber Pass has been a beaten road 
trodden by many adventurers. In several respects too 
Mahmoud is a precursor of the Great Moguls. He is by 
birth a Turk, he has a petty throne in Afghanistan, and he 
is irresistibly impelled to the conquest of India by his 
Mussulman faith and by the near neighbourhood of the 
shrines of idolatry. In all these points he resembles 
Bahor. 

The fifth great invasion was that of Tamerlane in 131)8. 
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It was purely destructive, but lias an importance of its own, 
which however avo shall understand better Avlien we arc in 
a condition to compare it Avith the seventh and eighth 
invasions. 

Then comes the invasion of Baber in 1524 and the 
establishment of the Mogul Empb'e, What Mahmoud had 
begun he and his successors carried out with more con- 
tinuousiiess. Tlieir empire was similar to the Mussulman 
Empires which had preceded it, but lirraer and more con- 
solidated. 

The seventh and eighth are desolating incursions like 
that of Tamerlane. The one was imdcrtaken by Nadir 
Shah, the tyrant Avho seized the throne of Persi^a on the 
fall of the Soft dynasty ; it took place in 1730, when the 
Mogul Empire was already in full decline. The other 
took place in 17G0 ; the aiitlior of it aa^us xlhinecl Shah 
Abdali, head of an Empire of Diiranis, whose headquarters 
were in Afghanistan. 

Sucli are the 23rmcipal inAmsions Avhich India has 
suffered. A review of them shoAvs that, though India has 
but this one point at Avhich she is vulucrable by land, yet 
at this point she is A^’ery vulnerable indeed. For a long 
time indeed it Kseems that the way to invade her was not 
discovered, but at least from the time of Mahmoud of 
Ghuzni she has become peculiarly liable to invasion, and 
her history has been completely determined by it. For 
she has shown extremely little poAver of resistance. The 
history of India up to and outside of the English 
conquest may be thus briefly summed up. It consists 
in the first place of two great Mussulman conquests and 
of a great Hindu reaction against the Mussulman poAver, 
which took shape in the Mahratta confederacy; the tAvo 
cone quests were both made from Afghanistan; in the 
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second place, of the destniction of the two great Moham- 
medan Powers in succession and the decisive humilia- 
tion of the Mahratta Power ; this was acomplished hy 
three other invasions from Afghanistan. That you may 
understand how this is so I will ask you first to examine 
the fall of the Mogul Empire, that is, the second of the 
great Mussulman Powers. The ultimate cause of its fall 
was perhaps the unwise attempt of Auriiiigzebe to extend 
it over the Deccan ; accordingly its decline began visil)ly at 
Aurungzebe’s death. But the decisive blow wliich was 
mortal to it, which converted it from a sick man to a 
dying man, was the devastating invasion of Nadir Shah, 
who came down through Afghanistan in 1739. He saclced 
Delhi, and so completely plundered the treasury that the 
Mogul Government was never able to raise its head again. 
In precisely the same way the Mahratta Power, just ab the 
moment when it seemed on the point of uniting all Indio., 
was broken by the descent of Ahmed Shah Abdali from 
Afghanistan and by the firt-al battle of Paniput (in whicli 
200,000 men are said to have fallen) in the year 1701, 
that is, when the English were already making themselves 
masters of Bengal, And it appears to me that, as these 
two invasions were fatal to the Moguls and the Mahrattas, 
so the earlier invasion of Tamerlane at the end of the 
fourteenth century crushed the earlier Mussulman Power, 
which just before under Mohammed Toghlak had reached 
its greatest extension. 

But now, as Mahmoud of Ghazni threw open India 
to invasion from the north, Vasco da Gama opened it 
to maritime invasion from Europe. This was, though it 
did not seem so at the time, the greater achievement 
of the two. For Mahmoud only ostahlished a connexion 
between India and the Mussulman world of Western and 
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Central Asia, but Vasco cla Gama for the first time since 
Alexander the Great connected it with Europe, and this 
time it was Europe christianised and civilised. This could 
not be remarked at tlie time because, while Mahmoud 
came as a mighty conqueror, Vasco da Gama was but a 
humble navigator. His discoveiy for a very long time led 
to no political results. There followed a century which 
I called the Spanish -Portuguese age of colonial history. 
Almost throughout the • sixteenth century the ^vhole 
newly-discovered oceanic world was in the Lands of 
two nations, and the Asiatic half of it almost exclusively 
in the hands of the Portuguese. But in the last years of 
that century the Dutch siicceeJed in taking tlieir place. 
As to the English, wlien the soventoenth century opened, 
they were still but timid interlopers encroaching a little in 
India upon the monopoly of the Dutch. 

I explained above how at the end of the seven- 
teenth century England and France had begun to take in 
the colonial world the position which had belonged in 
the sixteenth century to Spain and Portugal, and how the 
whole eighteenth century is filled with the struggle 
of these two nations for supremacy in it. In 1748 this 
struggle breaks out violently in India, and it has already 
become clear to Diipleix that the struggle is political, 
not merely commercial, and that the prize is nothing 
less than an Indian Empire. Here then is a momentons 
turning point in the history of Indian foreign relations. 
Hitherto she had been connected with the outer world 
only through Afghanistan ; henceforth she is to be con- 
nected with it also by the sea. 

This new connexion, once established, for a time 
eclipses the old, especially in the eyes of the English 
conquerors themselves. As I have said before, the enemy 
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wliom the English for a long time continued to dread 
most in India was their earliest enemy, France. Invasions 
from Afghanistan had not indeed ceased. Nadir Shah's 
invasion took place only nine years before that year 1748, 
from which we date the rise of the British Empire. The 
invasion of Ahmed Shah Abdali took place thirteen 
years later. But these occurrences did not much attract 
the attention of the English. For we are to hear in mind 
that, though they had begun to* conquer, they did not yet 
driam how far their conquests wmuld cany them. 
Because they were now firmly planted as territorial rulers 
in the neighbourhood of Fort St George and Fort William, 
they did not as a matter of course think themselves 
responsible for all India, or study comprehensively the 
relations of the country considered as a wdiole to the outer 
world. The alfairs of Afghanistan or the Punjab scorned 
almost as much beyond their horizon as those of the 
Turkish Empire, 

But towards the end of the eighteenth century a 
change took place in the view of the English. Hitherto 
they had looked most anxiously towards Madras and the 
Deccan. Their main fear was lest the French might 
make some new alliance with one of the native piinces of 
the South, might help him with arms and officers or with 
a fleet, -while he descended upon Madras. This was what 
actually took place in that war with France which grew 
out of the American Revolution, and never peril aj-^s wore 
we so hard pressed in India. Hyder Ali descended upon 
the Carnatic to the gates of Madras, and from the sea the 
greatest of all French sailors, the Bailli de Suffren, 
co-operated with him. But fifteen years later the whole 
face of our foreign relations in India was changed by 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition. French policy here 
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took a DOW direction. It did not indeed break off from its 
old cumicxioiis in tljie Deccan. Tippoo was expected to bo 
as useful to tlic Directory as Lis father Hyder had been to 
Louis XVI. But at the same time Bonaparte’s occupation 
of Egypt and his campaign in Syria, movements which 
wore avowedly aimed at England, seemed to show that lie 
liad conceived the design of attacking our power in India 
Irom the north. Then for the hrst time we remembered 
Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali ; tlion for the 
first time we began to look anxiously, as we have so offen 
looked since, towards tlie Khyber Pass, tovmrds Zennaini 
Shah, Avlio at tlie end of the eightoentli cciitury sat 
ill the seat of Ahmed Shah at Cabul, and touurds the 
Court of Persia. 

This then is the second groat phase of tlie foreigii 
policy of our Indian Empire. It is marked hy the 
celebrated mission of Malcolm (afterward Sir John) to tlie 
Persian Court in 1800. Never before had wc had 
occasion to study wliat I may call the balance of Asia, oi* 
to inquu'e quid Tiridaten terreul, what thoughts agitato 
the mind of the Persian king. But observe it is not the 
secret influence of Russia that is feared, but that of Fraiice. 
X said before that perhajos the Duke of Wellington con- 
sidered himself to be fighting the French at Assaye, not 
less than that at Waterloo. In like manner you will find 
tliat Malcolm in his Persian negotiations has Napoleon and 
the power of France, not at all that of Russia, in his 
mind. 

But in this second pJiaso, though wg have began to 
bole tow'ards. Afghanistan, we liave not ceased to be afraid, 
as in the first phase, of French influence in the South. 
The life of this same Sir John Malcolm illustrates this. 
He was selected for the Persian mission on account of the 
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distinction he had won just belore in the waa.* against 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore. Now this is a war agaiust 
the French almost as truly as that earlier war in wliich 
Clive fii'st distinguished himself. Tippoo himself was 
understood to he hand-and-glovo with the J)i rectory ; 
Bonaparte is his ally, as Suffren had boon his father’s. 
The French called him Gitoyen Tipow. And what is the 
Nizam doing? It was with the Government of the 
Nizam at Hyderabad that tl\e French had had tlioir 
oafliest connexion half a century before. They knew 
even better than the English how to conquer India? 
and that the secret lay in training sepoj^s and putting 
them under European leadership. We find that now iti 
1798 there is in the Hyderabad country a force of 14,000 
men, wbo are disciplined and commanded by F]*oucli 
ofiicei*s, A certain Kaymoud is in command of them, and 
we read in Kaye’s Life of Malcolm that ‘assignments 
of territory had been made by tbe Nizam for the pay of 
these troops. Foundries were established under compoicut 
European superintendence. Guns were cast. Muskets 
were manufactured. Admirably equipped and disciplined, 
Eaymond’s levies went out to battle with the colours 
of Eevolutionary Franco floating above them and the cup 
of liberty engraved on their buttons.’ Now so long as 
our nominal ally the Nizam supported such a force and 
Tippoo was avowedly in concert with France, our position 
in the Deccan was not so materially changed from what 
it had been when our Indian quarrel with Franco first 
began. It was still possible that the tables might be 
turned on the English in 1798 by Eaymond’s force, as they 
had been turned on the French before by Olive at Arcot. 
At this juncture the young Malcolm was sent to Hyderabad, 
and he succeeded in disbanding this French force, or, as 
he himself calls it, ‘expelling this nest of democrats.’ 
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Tlius we have two phases of the foreign policy of 
British India. At first it has but one eneiny outside 
India, namely P]*ance, and it expects the attack of tliis 
enemy only in one quarter, namely, the Deccan. In the 
second pliase it has still the same enemy, who woiks in 
tbe same way, hut his power has become far wider. He 
has fonned, or is supposed to have formed, relatioxis with 
other Asiatic Powers outside India. These Powers are 
the Afghans and tlic Persians, tmd aftc.-r the Ti'eaty of 
Tilsit in 1807 there is adJod to these anoLhor Po\?or, 
European indeed but beginuing already to overhang Asia, 
a Power which is now nainoil for the first hinie in tlie 
history of British India, Russia. 

This second plnise is brought to an end by the fall of 
Napoleon. With him fell complotely, though it would be 
rasli to say finally, the influence of Franco upon India. 
Her exclusion was secured by the capture of the Mauritius 
in 1810 and by the retention of the ishmd at the goiioral 
peace. 

There followed a pause in our foreign ailairs. Our 
Empire bad no important foreign relations for about 
twenty years. And then began a new phase. Another 
Emupean Power takes the place of France as our rival 
in Asia. This Power is Russia. 

In the whole history of Greater Britain from its 
coraraeucement at the end of Elizabetli's reign we may 
perhaps distinguish three great periods. There is first 
the seventeenth century, in which it rises gradually from a 
humble position to preeminence among colonial Emjares. 
There is next that duel with France both in America and 
Asia, of which I have said so much. This occupies the 
eighteenth century. But this too passed, and we have 
entei-ed upon a third phase, which according to the fashion 
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of historical development, began to ibrju itself long before 
the second phase was over. In this third pluxse the 
English world-empire has two gigantic neighbours in the 
West and in the East. In the West she lias the United 
States and in the East Russia for a neighbour. 

These are the two States which I liave cit-e<l as 
examples of the modern tendency toxvards enormous 
political aggregations, such as would have been impossible 
but for the modern inventions. which diminish tlie dilH- 
cutties caused by time and space. Botli are contiimous’ 
land-powers. Between them, equally vast hut not coii-^ 
tinnous, with the ocean flowing through it in every 
dnection, lies, like a world-Vcnice, with, the sea for streets, 
Greater Britain. 

This third phase may in a sense be said to liavc begun 
with the American Revolution, but it is more just to 
consider it as dating only from about the thirties of the 
present century. For the great destiny that was reserved 
for the United States did not become manifest till long 
after its independence was established. That groat 
emigration from Europe which is the cause of its rapid 
progress, did not begin till after the peace of 18] 5, and in 
the twenties again its importance in the world -was vastly 
increased by the South American Revolution and the 
establishment of republican government in Spanish 
America, an event which placed the United States in a 
lofty position of primacy on the American Continent. 
Now it was about the same time that the great extension 
of Russia in the East took place. The moment when we 
began to feel keenly the rivalry of Russia in the East is 
very plainly marked on the history of British India. It 
was in 1830 that Russia in her progress touched the 
Jaxartes, and soon after she redncod Persia to a condition 
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wliicl! we liii-iit ttrke to be one of pmer-iL*:';.! depo'.^i-o’.ic ■. 
Wljeii tLerelbre in ISS-i* and regain in ]SS7 jL 
Sliali of Persia led an army into AlgiinnistaiL vre bolieve/i 
we sare the hand of Eussia,, as diiidy years liuibru we liasl 
seen the hand of Knpoleon when any rxioveniOiA 'oxA 
place in the same region. At tbis innnent b<-'gins a new 
und stormy period hi our Inddan hibit^iy. wlncii niry be 
said to extend to the niniiny, that is, (;vur twenty years. 
Tins period AAdtuessed a series of vrars, in th.e c-mrse of 
wdiicli WG cum|iiered the whole iiortli-wosl:,, am'jexed: tOe 
Punjab, Sind and Onde, and at last rronsed r., dibi.uiut in 
tlie minds of our Hindu subjects widmli ibsne-I in tho 
mutiiiy. These disturbr.iiees seem: (raeoeble in tlio 
to the alarm caused by Pi-u.ssia. For it ras .h:s rde.rm 
which led to the disastrous expeJitu-'ii i:do Ai^'iniViiblaia 
and it was in the eiiurt to restore orri damogei] reputrdion 
that the conquest of Sind vras mneo, and it seems likely 
also that if these disturbances in the north-west lirj,d Lioii 
thus been commenced, the Sikh wars might ns^er have 
liappened. 

Lord Auckland, we are now very sure, did noi; take 
ilio right way in 18SS to meet the dunger ha foresaw. 
Perhaps he exaggerated the danger; pcrliaps even now, 
after forty years more have passed and the advance of 
Eussia in Central Asia during that time has been beyond 
alJ anticipation, we still exaggerate the danger. Cut the 
historical sketch of the foreign relations of India which 
I have given in this lecture shows that there exists a 
prima facie case for alarm, which cannot but produce a 
prodigious effect. That ease rests upon the biinple fact 
that our thi’ee predecessors in the Empire of India, the 
Malirattas in 17G1, the Moguls in 17SS, the older 
Mussulman Empire in 139S, ail alike received a mortal 
S. L. 19 
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blow from a Power wbicli suddenly invaded India trl>rou,i!:»‘li 
Afghanistan, and that, on two other occasions quite distinct 
from these, invaders from Afghanistan, viz. Malunuod of 
Ghazni and Baber, have founded Empires in India, 

I call this a ])rima facie case for alarm. It is nothing 
more. Such reasonings per emmerationeni swiplwem 
can establish only that there is ground for institutiiiig 
an examination, though unfortunately when hislnry is 
brought to bear at all upon, politics, whicb happenH 
bull rarely, it is commonly done in this random way. 
We cannot argue from the Moguls and Nadir Shali. 
to the English and Eussia. It would be eo.sy perhaps 
to show that the Mogul Empire novel’ had a solidity 
at all approaching that of the English Empire, and we 
might point out also that when Nadir Shah carno to 
Delhi the Empire had already been in manilest decay 
for thirty years. With respect to Eussia on the ofclier 
hand it would be easy to show that it is a Power wlioily 
different in kind from those Powers, generally more or loss 
Tartar, which have invaded India, a Power certainly far 
greater and more solid than most of them, but still so 
different that we cannot assume it to be equally capable 
of invasion and conquest at a prodigious distance. In 
short, histoiy proves nothing more than that the way to 
India lies through Afghanistan.’- Whether a Power sucli 
as Russia can successtully attack by this route a Power 
such as British India, is a question upon which liistorical 
precedents throw no light whatever. It can bo answered 
only by analysing and estimating the military resources, 
both moral and material, of the two Powers. 

But it may be asked, How is it possible to question 
Russia s power or her will to make distant conquests? 
Has she not conquered in the North the whole breadth of 
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Asia and in tbe centre lias she not penetrated to 
Samarcand and Kliokand? What Pon'er ever equalled 
her in successful aggression ? But rre must pronouneo no 
man happy, Solon said, till we liave seen liis end. Cau 
such a career continue indefinitely, when Russia shall 
liave been thoroughly Europeanised at iioino ? As soon 
her political awakening is complete, must not a trans- 
formation of her foreign policy take place ? 

On the other hand it. may bo said, can question 
\-lio ability of England to contend with Piussia ? But as I 
diavc argued, England is very distinct from British luuia. 
Russia maybe rich enough to conquer vast region-! at a 
distance of thousands of miles, but England is not. 
British India must in the main defend herself; tiiat is, 
she can have English troops, but she must pay for them. 

We must ask then, What is the iulieiviit strength of 
British India? And thus its stabilitj' dope Dels upon ks 
being strong enough to withstand tliose internal dangers 
I spoke of complicated with the external danger from 
Afghanistan. We were able to put down the mutiny, and 
perhaps we could defeat a Russian army of invasion. But 
what if a mutiny and a Russian invasion came together? 
What if our native army, in some fit of disaflfection or in 
some vague hope of profiting by a change, should prefer 
the Russian service to the English ? Tliis is the danger 
which since about 1830 has been foreseen. The Govern- 
ment can hold its own within and also without. But it 
has little strength to spare, and must guard itself anxiously 
against any coalition between its domestic and its foreign 
enemies. 

Other combinations may be imagined which would be 
extremely dangerous. Thus it is sometimes argued that 
sooner or later we must lose India because sooner or later 

19—2 
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soino war iu Eiirupu will force us to wiilidraw our ICnglisli 
troops. It is true that without those troops wo camiot 
Loop India, and yet some groat sudden attack nijon our- 
selves, such as an invasion of England, migJit coin pel us tf) 
send for them. It is however also true tliat such a danger 
is not at present to be foreseen, for wliat enemy could 
invade us hut France? Now sixty-eight years have ])asi:3ed 
since we last fought the French ; our old liostility to France 
has become a matter of ancient history; and the aggressive 
power of France has much declined. 

But the subject is too largo lor the space I am able to 
give to it, and 1 must ask you to be content with ibis 
imperfect outline. 



LECTURE Ylir. 

E*2CAmTlL.Vi’:)tX. 

Wje have dov/ dwelt for a lon^' time on iiliat oxirnt'^miiKtry 
expansion -whicli 1 i£ls had the efiect that, eonsid:o:vd as a 
state, England has left Europe altegci-liei* h:‘h:nu it and 
become a world-state, \vliile, oonsiclered purely as a natitr,!, 
that is, as speaking a certain language, she has taruishcdl 
out two world-states, which vie with each otlic-v in vigunr, 
influence and rapidity ox‘ growth. Vv"e Lave im^uirou iiic-'* 
tlie causes, traced the process, anti considered some t>f 
llio results of this cxpansiuii. It reuiains then in this 
closing lecture to gather up the impi’cssions we Lave 
received into a general conclusion. 

There are two schools of opinion among us with resj)ect 
to our Empire, of which schools the one may be called 
the bombastic and the other the pessimistic. The one 
is lost in wonder and ecstasy at its immense dimensions, 
and at the enevg}' and heroism which presumably have 
gone to the malting of it; this school therefore advocates 
the maintenance of it as a point of honour or sentiment. 
The other is in the opposite extreme, regards it as founded 
in aggression and rapacity, as useless and bni'donsome, a 
kind of excrescence upon England, as depriving us of 
the advantages of our insularity and exposing ua to wars 
and quarrels in every part of tlie globe; this school there- 
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fore advocates a policy which may lead at the earliest 
possible opportunity to the abandonment of it. Let us 
consider then how our studies, now that they are con- 
cluded, have led us to regard these two opposite opinions. 

We have been led to take a much more sober view 
of the Empire than would satisfy the bombastic school. 
At the outset we are not much impressed with its vast 
extent, because we know no reason in the nature of 
things why a state should be ’any the better for being 
large, and because throughout the greater part of history 
very large states have usually been states of a low typo.*' 
Nor again can we imagine why it should be our duty 
to maintain our Empire for an indefinite time simply out 
of respect for the heroism of those who won it for us, 
or because the abandonment of it might seem to beti'ay a 
want of spirit. All political unions exist for the good 
of their members, and should be just as large, and no 
larger, as they can be without ceasing to bo beneficial. It 
would seem to us insane that if the connexion witli the 
colonies or with India hampered both parties, if it did 
harm rather than good, England should resolve to main- 
tain it to her own detriment and to that of her depen- 
dencies. We find too a confusion of ideas hidden under 
much of the bombastic language of this school, for they 
seem to conceive of the dependencies of England as of so 
much property belonging to her, as if the Queen were like 
some Sesostris or Solomon of the ancient world, to whom 
‘Tarshish and the isles brought presents, Arabia and 
Sheba offered gifts,' whereas the connexion is really not of 
this kind at all, and England is not, directly at least, any 
the richer for it. And further we have ventured to doubt 
that the vastness of this Empire necessarily proves some 
invincible heroism or supernatural genius for government 
in our nation. Undoubtedly some facts may be adduced 
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to show natural aptitude for coluuisatiou and a faculty of 
leadership in our race. A good nuinher of Englishmen 
may he cited who have exerted an almost magical 
ascendancy over the minds of the native races of India, 
and in Canada again, where the English settlers have 
competed directly with the French, they have shown a 
mai’ked superiority in enterj^risc and energy. But though 
there is much to admire in the history of Greater Britain, 
yet the preeminence of England in the New World has 
certainly not been won by sheer natural superiorit}^. In 
the heroic age of maritime disco^'ery we did not greatly 
shine. We did not show the genius of the Poituguese, and 
we did not produce a Columbus or a Magelhaeii. When 
I examined the causes which enabled lis after two centuries 
to surpass other nations in colonisation, I found that we 
had a broader basis and a securer position at home than 
Portugal and Holland, and that we were less involved in 
great European enterpiises than Prance and Spa in. In lilco 
manner when I inquired how we could conquer, and that 
with little trouble, the vast countiy of India, I found that 
after all we did it by means mainly of Indian troops, to 
whom we imparted a skill which was not so much English 
as European, that the French showed us the way, and that 
thfi condition of the country was such as to render it 
peculiarly open to conquest 

Thus I admitted very much of what is urged by the 
pessimists against the bombastic school. I ouileavoured 
to judge the Empire by its own intrinsic meiits and to see 
it as it is, not concealing the inconveniences which may 
attend such a vast expansion or the dangers to which it 
may expose us, nor finding any compensation for these in 
tlie notion that there is something intrinsically glorious in 
an Empire ‘upon which the sun never sets/ or, to use 
another equally brilliant expression, an Empire ‘whose 
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mondrig drum-beat, following tbe sim and keeping com- 
pany with the hours, encircles the globe with an unbroken 
chain of martial airs/ But though there is little that is 
glorious in most of the great Empires mentioned in history, 
since they have usually been created by force and have 
remained at a low level of political life, we observed that 
Greater Britain is not in the ordinary sense an Empire at 
all. Looking at the colonial part of it alone, we sec a 
natural growth, a mere normal extension of the English 
rac^ into other lands,' which for the most part were so 
thinly peopled that our settlers took possession of them 
without conquest. If there is nothing highly glorious in 
such an expansion, there is at the same time nothing 
forced or unnatural about it. It creates not properly an 
Empire, but only a very large state. So far as the ex- 
pansion itself is concerned, no one does or can regard it 
but with pleasure. For a nation to have an outlet for itKS 
superfluous population is one of the greatest blessings. 
Population unfortunately does not adapt itself to space: 
on the contrary the larger it is the larger i.s its yearly 
increment. Now that Great Britain is already full it 
becomes fuller with increased speed; it gains a million 
every three years. Probably emigration ought to proceed 
at a far greater rate than it does, and assuredly ,tlio 
greatest evils would arise if it were checked. But should 
there be an expansion of the State as well as of the 
nation? *No/ say the pessimists, 'or only till the colony 
is grown-np and ready for independence.' When a meta- 
phor comes to be regarded as an argument, what an irin- 
sistible argument it always seems I I have suggested that 
in the modern world distance has very much lost its effect, 
and that there are signs of a time when states will be 
vaster than they have hitherto been. In ancient timef 
emigrants from Greece to Sicily took up their independence 
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at once, and in those parts there were almost as many 
sttiies as cities. In the eighteenth century Burke thought 
a federation quite impossible across the Atlantic Ocean. 
In such times the metaphor of the grown-up son might 
well harden into a convincing demonstration. But since 
Burke’s time the Atlantic Ocean has shrunk till it seems 
scarcely broader than the sea between Greece and Sicily. 
Why then do we not drop the metaphor ? I have urged 
that wo are unconsciously influenced by a historic parallel 
Vhich when examined turns out to be inapplicable. As 
indeed it is true generally that one urgent reason why 
]>olitJcians should study history is that they may guard 
tlicuiselves against the false historical analogies which 
conlinually mislead those who do not study history! 
These views arc founded on the American Eevolution, and 
yet the American Bnvolution arose out of circumstances 
and out of a condition of the world which has long since 
|)n,ssed away. ICngland was then an agricultural country 
by iio moans tliickly peopled; America was full of religious 
refug<-3es aiiiniatod by ideas which in England had lately 
passed out of fashion; there was scarcely any flux and 
reflux of population between the two countries, and the 
ocean divided them with a gulf which seemed as unbridge- 
able as that moral gulf which separates an Englishman 
from a Frenchman. Even then the separation was not 
effected without a great wrench. It is true that both 
countries have prospered since, nevertheless they have had 
a second war and may have a third, and it is wholly 
an illusion to suppose that tlieir prosperity has been caused 
or promoted by their sepamtion. At any rate all the 
conditions of the world are altered now. The great causes 
of division, oceans and religious disabilities, have ceased to 
operate. Vast uniting forces liave begun to work, trade 
and emigration. Meanwhile the natural ties which unite 
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Engiishmen resume their infltionce as soon as tlio counter- 
acting pressure is removed, I mean the ties of nationality, 
language and religion. The mother-country having once 
for all ceased to be a step-mother, and to make unjust 
claims and impose annoying restrictions, and since she 
wants her colonies as an outlet both for population and 
trade, and since on the other hand the colonies must feel 
that there is risk, not to say also intellectual impoverish- 
ment, in independence, since finally intercourse is over 
increasing and no alienating force is at work to coun^ 
teract it, but the discords created by the old system pass 
more and more into oblivion, it seems possible that onr 
colonial Empire so-called may more and more deserve to 
be called Greater Britain, and that the tie may become 
stronger and stronger. Then the seas which divide us 
might be forgotten, and that ancient preconception, which 
leads us always to think of ourselves as belonging fc(j 
a single island, might be rooted out of our ininds. li 
in this way we moved sensibly nearer in our thoughts and 
feelings to the colonies, and accustomed ourselves to thinl% 
of emigrants as not in any way lost to England by settling 
in the colonies, the result might be, first that emigi^ation on 
a vast scale might become our remedy for pauperism, and 
secondly that some organisation might gradually be aiTived 
at which might make the whole force of the Empire 
available in time of war. 

In taking this view I have borne in mind the 
■ example of the United States. It is curious that the 
pessimists among ourselves should generally have been 
admirers of tlie United States, and yet there we have the 
most striking example of confident and successful ex- 
pansion, Those colonies which, when they parted from 
us, did but fringe the Atlantic sea-board and had but 
lately begun to push their settlements into the valley of 
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the Oliio, how steadily, how boundlessly, and with what 
steadfast self-reliance have they advanced since! They 
have covered with their States or Territories, first tlie 
migbty Mississippi valley, next the Eocky Mountains, and 
lastly the Pacific coast. They have made no difficulty of 
ahsoibing all this territory; it has not shaken their 
political system. And yet the}’- have never said, as among 
ns even those who are not pessimists say of the colonics, 
that if they wish to secede, of course they can do so. On 
the contrary they liave firmly denied this right, and*to 
maintain the unity of their vast state have sacrificed 
blood and treasure in unexampled profusion. They firmly 
refused to allow their Union to he broken up, or to listen 
to the argument that a state is none the better f«M* being 
vcivy largo. 

Porliaps we are hardly alive to tlio vast results which 
are flowing in politics from modern meclianism. Through- 
out the greater part of human history the process of state- 
l>uiWiiig has been governed by strict couditious of space. 
For a long time no higli organisation was joossihle except 
in very small states. In antiquity the good sintes were 
usually cities, and Eome herself when she became an 
Empire was obliged to adopt a lower organisation. In 
mejjieval Europe, states sprang up which were on a larger 
scale than those of antiquity, but for a Inug time these too 
wei*o lower organisms and looked up to Athens and Eome 
With reverence as to the Jiomes of political greatness. 
But through the invention of the representative system 
iheso states have risen to a higher level. We now see 
states with vivid political consciousness on territories of 
two liundred thousand square miles and in populations 
of thirty millions. A further advance is now being 
made. The federal system has been added to the re- 
preseutai.ive system, and at the same time steam and 
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electricity have been introduced. From the«o improve- 
ments has resulted the possibility of liighly orga]ns<?d 
states on a yet larger scale. Thus Russia in Europe h,‘is 
already a population of near eighty millions on a teri'itory 
of more than two millions of square miles, and the 
United States will have by the end of the century a popula-" 
tion as large upon a territory of four millions of scpiaro 
miles. We cannot, it is true, yet speak of Russia as 
having a high type of organisation; she has lier trials 
and her transformation to come; but the Union lias shown 
herself able to combine free institutions in the fullest^ 
degree with boundless expansion. 

Now if it offends us to hear our iLmpire described in 
the language of Oriental bombast, we need not concludo 
that the Empire itself is in fault, for it is open to us to 
think that it has been wrongly classified. Instead of 
comparing it to that which it resembles in no degree, 
some Turkish or Persian congeries of nations forced 
together by a conquering horde, let ns compare it to Ihci 
United States, and we shall see at once that, so far from 
being of an obsolete type, it is precisely the sort of union 
which the conditions of the time most naturally call into 
existence. 

Lastly let us observe that the question, whether la-rge 
states or small states are best, is not one which can he 
answered or ought to be discussed absolutely. We often 
hear abstract panegyrics upon the happiness of small 
states. But observe that a small state among small 
states is one thing and a small state among large states 
quite another. Nothing is more delightful than to read 
of the bright days of Athens and Florence, but those 
bright days lasted only so long as the states with which 
Athens and Florence had to do were states on a siniilai 
scale of magnitude. Both states sank at once an soon as 
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largo couiitry-staios of consol idaLed stroiagtii grew up in 
tlioir iicig’libourliood. TJie lustre of AtLons grew pale 
as soon as Macedonia rose, and Charles V. speedily 
brought to an end the great da57S of Florence. Now 
if it be true that a larger type of state tlian any 
TiiLhoi'to known is Sjahiging up in tlie world, is not this a 
sorioiLs consideration for those states wliieli rise onlj^ to 
the old level of magnitude? Eussia already presses some- 
what heavily on Central Europe; what will sho do when 
witli her vavSt territory and papulation she equals Germany 
Fii iritelligciice and organisation, when all her railways are 
made, her people educated, and her government settled on 
a solid basis ?— and igu us remember that if "we allow her 
luilf a century to make so much progress her population 
will at the end of that time be not eigliLy but nenri}" a 
iuindrc‘-d and sixty millions. At that time whicli many 
liere present may live to see, Etissia and the United 
ytates will surpass in power the states now called great as 
mucli as the great country-states of the sixteentli 
cenluiy surpassed Florence. Is not this a serious con- 
skloration, and is it not especially so for a state like 
England, which has at the present moment the choice in 
its hands between two cours<*s of action, the one of which 
may set it in that future age on a level with the greatest of 
these great states of the future, while the otlier will reduce 
it to the level of a purely European Power looking back, as 
Spain does now, to the great days when she pretended to 
be .a world-state. 

But what I have been saying does not apply to India. 
If England and her colonies taken together make, 
properly speaking, not an Empire but only a very 
large state, this is because the population is Englisli 
througliout and the institutions are of the same kind. 
In India the population is wholly foreign and the 
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institutions wholly unlike our own. In(.lia is really aii 
Empire and an Oriental Empire. It is in relation tu India 
especially that the language of the bombastic solioul 
offends us, and tliat we are struck by the misconceptie)!! 
which is betrayed in their higliflown imagery boi'row<“(l 
from the ancient world. And here we cannot, on looking* 
more closely into the phenomenon, reconcile ourselves to it 
by discovering that, though it has not the romantic great- 
ness attributed to it, yet it has a solid value and utility 
to us which is of another kind altogether. 

Gradually and in recent times a great trade botvveou 
India and England has sprung up, but oven this, as I 
pointed out, was hardly contemplated by tljosc who had 
the principal share in founding the Indian Jilinpire. And 
it is difficult to see what other great advanlngns we reap 
from it, so that we ask ourselves in some perplexity, what 
made us take the trouble of acquiring it. Historically tlic 
answer is, that in our great colonial struggle with France 
we were led into wars which left us in possession of 
territories in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and Madras, 
that we then proceeded to organise our government of them, 
that we successfully purged away the corruption which had 
sprung up in the first period of conquest, and created an 
administration that was pure and under the direct co^jtvol 
of the Government at home; but that aftenvards there 
arose a line of Governors-General who on high grounds of 
statesmanship were favourable to annexation. The policy 
now adopted was not sordid, but it may have been 
ambitious and unscrupulous. If we are to think, as Mr 
Torrens^ imagines, that Pitt and Lord Wellesley in secret 
deliberation determined to replace the American colonies 
by an Eastern Empire, such an idea, according to the view 
taken in these lectures, belongs to an unsound and 

1 TU Mar^uu Welledey, by W. H. Torrens, M.P. Yol, i. p, 128. 
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cliiiiierical system of politics. But ostensibly tlio policy 
was justitiod by arguments cliieily of a pliilantbropic 
kind, and they were arguments of such strength that it 
was diflScult to resist them. It was not to be denied that 
a most deplorable anarchy reigned in India. Here and tliero 

tyranny arose which had some degree of stability, though it 
was almost ahvoys a nnlitary government of the lowest type. 
But over the greater part of India there prevailed a system 
wliicli it would be appropriate to call, not g’overnment of a 
luw type, but robbery of a higli type. Occasionally ia 
Europe, as in some Highland clans or among the Western 
buccaneers or those ancient j)iuates of the Mediterranean 
wliom Pompey was commissioned to suppress, robber-bands 
have had almost the magnitude and organisaticui of states, 
but they never have reached the scale of tlic robber-states 
of India. The Mabvattas levied their choid, a sort of 
blackmail, all over India, and at a later time tlie Pindarroes 
sufj)assed tho Mahrattas in cruelty. Isow This anavcliy 
ai’ose directly out of the decline of the authority of the 
Great Mogul. It was possible of course for tlie English to 
wash their hands of all this, to defend their own teriituries, 
and let the chaos -welter as ii would outside their frontier. 
But to Governors-Geiieral on the spot such a course might 
easily seem not just but simply cruel, xiggraudisemem, 
might present itself in the light o'’ a simple duty, when it 
seemed that by extending our Empire the reign of robbery 
and murder might be brought to an end in a moment and 
that of law commence b Accordingly Lord Wellesley laid 
it down that there had always been a paramount Power in 
India, tliat such a paramount Power was necessary to the 

1 ‘It is a proud phrase to use, but it is a true one, that we havu 
bestowed blessiugs upon millions..,. The ploughman is again in every 
*jiiarter turning up a soil which had for many hfiasuns never been stirred 
except by the hoofs of predatory cavahy.* Lord Hastings, February, 1819. 
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country, and tliat it became tlie doty of the Ouiu|-KUiy, now 
that the power of the Mogul liaJ come to an cmlj to save 
India by assuming his function. 

And thus we founded our Empire, partly it may be out 
of an empty ambition of conrpiest and i»;ti-tly out of 
a pliilanthropic desire to put an end to enormous evils"" 
But, whatever our motives might bo, wc iucurrcil vast 
responsibilities, which wore compensated by no advantage's. 
We have now acquired a great- Indian trade, but even this 
■\\'e purchase at tlie expense of a perpetual dread of IlussDi 
and of all movements in the Mussulman world and 
all changes in Egypt. Tims a review of the history of 
British India leaves on the mind an impression <]uite 
different from that wliich our Colonial Empire produces. 
The latter has grown up naturally, out of tlio operation of 
the plainest causes; the former seems to have sprung from 
a romantic adventure; it is highly interesting, striking 
and curious, but difficult to understand or to form an opinion 
about. We may hope that it will lead to good, but hithoito 
we have not ourselves reaped directly much good from it, 

I have shown you however that, though it may bo 
called an Oriental Empire, it is much less dangerous to us 
than that description might seem to imply. It is not an 
Empire attached to England in the same way tlie 
Roman Empire was attached to Rome ; it w ill not drag us 
do^vB, or infect us at home with Oriental notions or 
methods of Government. Nor is it an Empire which costs 
us money or hampers our finances. It is self-supporting, 
and is held at arm’s length in such a way that our destiny 
is not very closely entangled with its own. 

Next I have led you to consider what maybe the effect 
of our Indian Empire upon India itself. We perhaps have 
not gained much from it; but has India gained ? On this 
question I have desired to speak with great diffidence. I 
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have asserted coBfideiitly only thus much^ that no 
greater experiment has ever been tried on the gloho, 
and that the efiects of it will he comparahle to the 
effect of the Roman Empire upon the nations of Europe, 
nay probably they will be much greater. This means 
no doubt that vast benefits vdil be done to India, but 
it does not necessaril}^ mean that great miscliiofs may 
not also be done. Kay, if yon ask on vAieh side 
the balance will incline," and vhether, if v;e siiecci-d 
in bringing India into tlie full current of European 
civilisation, we shall not evident])' bo ivndering her tlie 
greatest possible service, I should onl)' answer, ‘I hope 
so; I trust so/ In the academic study of those vast 
questions we should take care to avoid the optimistic 
commonplaces of the newspaper. Oar Wesvoru civilisa- 
tion is perhaps not absolutely the glorious thing u'c 
like to imagine it. Those Vvho watch India mosr im- 
partially see that a vast transformation goes on there, 
but sometimes it produces a painful impression upon 
them; they see much destroyed, bad things and good 
things together ; sometimes they doubt whether tliey sou 
many good things called into existence. But they see 
one enormous improvement, under which w^e may fairly 
hoi^rtf that all other improvements are potentially included, 
they see anarchy and plunder brought to an end and 
something like the imvtensa majestas Romanae pacis 
established among two hundred and fifty millions of 
human beings. 

Another thing almost all observers see, and that is that 
the experiment must go forw-ard, and that we cannot leave 
it unfinished if we would. For here too the great uniting 
forces of the age are at work, England and India are 
dra*wu every year for good or for e\'il mure closely to- 
a L, 20 
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gather. Not indeed that disuniting forces might not 
easily spring up, not that our rule itself may not possibly 
be calling out forces which may ultimately tend to dis- 
ruption, nor yet that the Empire is altogether free from 
the danger of a sudden catastrophe. But for the present 
we are driven both by necessity and duty to a closer 
union. Already we should ourselves suffer greatly from 
disruption, and the longer the union lasts the more 
important it will become to us. Meanwhile the same 
is true in an infinitely greater degree of India itself. 
The transformation we are making there may cause 
us some misgivings, but though we may be led con- 
ceivably to wish that it had never been begun, notliing 
could ever convince us that it ought to be broken off 
in the middle. 

Altogether I hope that our long course of medita- 
tion upon the expansion of England may have led you 
to feel that there is something fantastic in all those 
notions of abandoning the colonies or abandoning India, 
which are so freely broached among us. Have we 
really so much power over the march of events as wo 
suppose? Can we cancel the growth of centuri(‘S for 
a whim, or because, wlien we throw a hasty glance at 
it, it does not suit our fancies? The lapse of tkae 
and the force of life, ‘which working strongly binds,' 
limit our freedom more than we know, and even when 
we are not conscious of it at all. It is true that wo 
in England have never accustomed our imaginations to 
the thought of Greater Britain. Our politicians, our 
historians still think of England not of Greater Britain 
as their country; they still think only that England 
has colonies, and they allow themselves to talk as if 
she could easily whistle them off, and become again with 
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perfect comfort to iierself the oM solitary island r;f Qn^on 
Elizabeth's time, 'in a great pool a swan’s nestd But 
the fancy is but a chimera produced by inattcntiou, 
one of those monsters, for such monsters there are 5 
which are created not by iinagination but by the want 
of imagination! 

But though this is a conclusion to wliieli I am led, 
it is not the conclusion vv’hicli I wdsh to iea\'e most strongly 
impressed on your mindk What I desire here is not su 
much to impart to you a just viev>" of practical politics as a 
just view of the object and method of historical study. 
My chief aim in these lectures has been to shovv' in what 
light the more recent history of England ought to be re- 
garded by the student It seems to me that ia<:*st of our 
historians, -when they come to these modern periods, lose 
the clue, betray embarrassment in the choice of topics, and 
end by producing a story without a moral I have argued 
in the first place that history is concerned, not mainly 
with the interesting things which may have been done by 
Englishmen or in England, but with England herself 
considered as a nation and a state. To make this more 
plain I have narrated nothing, told no thrilling stories, 
drawTi no heroic portraits, I have kept always before you 
England as a great w^hole. In her story there is little 
that is dramatic, for she can scarcely die, and in this 
period at least has not suffered or been in danger of 
suffering muck What great changes has she undergone 
in this period ? Considerable political changes no doubt, 
but none that have been so memorable as those she 
underwent in the seventeenth century. Then she made 
one of the greatest political discoveries, and taught all the 
world how liberty might be adapted to the conditions of a 
nation-state. On the other hand the modern political 
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Eijgland but on the Oontiucnt, from wheiico wo b{a‘rowod 
it. The pecnliarlj^ English movemout, I have nrgod, in 
this period has been an unparalleled expansion, Grasp 
this fact, and you have the clue both to the eighioonih and 
the nineteenth centuries. The wars witli France} iVom 
Louis XIV. to Napoleon fall into an inl,olligibl(3 series. 
The American Revolution and the coinpiost of India 
cease to seem mere digressions, ami take their pr(»peu* 
places in the main line of English history. The growth 
of wealth, commerce and manuracture, tlio fall of the 
old colonial system and the gradual growth of a iiesv one, 
are all easily included under the same formula. Lastly 
this formula binds together the past of EnglamI and 
her future, and leaves us, when we close the liislory 
of our country, not \rith minds fatigued ami bowildererl 
as though from reading a story that has been too much 
spun out, but enlightened and more deeply interested 
than ever, because partly prepared for what is to come 
next. 

I am often told by those who, like myself, study 
the question how history should be taught, Oli, you 
must before all things make it interesting! I agree 
with them in a certain sense, but I give a diffoftrifc 
sense to the word interesting, a sense which after all 
is the original and proper one, By interesting they 
mean romantic, poetical, surprising; I do not try to 
make history interesting in this sense, because I ])avo 
found that it cannot be done without adulterating 
history and mixing it with falsehood. But the word 
interesting does not properly mean romantic. That is 
interesting in the proper sense which affects our interests, 
which closely concerns us and is deeply important to 
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IIS. i have tried to show you that the history of modern 
Kn'^laud JVoiu the beginning of the eighteenth century 
is interesting in this sense, because it is pregnant with 
great results whkh will affect the lives of 0111*861768 and 
our children and the future greatness of our country. 
Mjiho history interesting indeed! I cannot make history 
more interesting (ban it is, except by falsifying it. And 
there lure when I meet a person who does not find history 
interesting, it docs not occur to me to alter history, — I try 
to alter liwi. 
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